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CHAPTER I 


THE BEAU 

Anyone who chanced to mid the lirsl: number of the London Gazette for 
the year 1695 would have found some curious and interesting advertise- 
ments in that issue, Tlusrc was an announcement of horse racing near 
E{)som: Vin Banstoad Downs will be two Plates run for yearly for three 
years successively.’ Holders of winning numbers of a Government lot- 
tery known as ‘The Million Adventure’ wore urged 'to make more haste 
prove their claims’, otherwise 'great inconvisnience and Disappointment 
may ensue’. A reward was offered lo the finder of 'a Blue Shag Spring 
Purse’, the property of a nobleman. Copies of a sermon preached at the 
Temple (iliurcb ‘on the .Sad Occasion of Death of our Gracious Queen’ 
were now on sale to the public. Likewise a 'Collection of New Ayres, com- 
posed for Two l‘'lnk's, with Sonatas, by some of the Ingenious Masters of 
this Age*. Further, for the sum of five shillings could bo obtained a bottle 
of ‘tlic famous Oyl for giving present Ease in the Gout and Bhumatism , . . 
as also in the Palsy and Weakness of any Part’; this concoction, the 
manufacturer added, wa.s in particular 'fit for those that use the Bagnio’. 
Finally the rt'ader’s eye might have hi«n caught by the following: 

'Captain .John Lawe, a Scotchman, lately a Prisoner in the King’s- 
. Bench for Murlher, aged 26, a very tall black lean Man, well shaped, 
above Six foot high, large Pockholes in his Face, big high-Nosed, 
speaks broad and low, made his Escai)e from the said Prison, 
Whoever secures him so ho may be delivered at the said Prison, shall 
have 501. paid immediately by the Marshal of the King’s-Bcnch,’ 

Here at last wa,s a new toi)ic of conversation for the customers of the 
St James’s coffcc-housos, who were tired of the Queen’s death and the 
frozen Thames and the ravages of the smallpox. This notice, which could 
hardly be described as flattering, had a particular interest for those who 
claimed acquaintance with its subject The latter was remembered as 
'Beau Law’, the Laird of Lauriston, a handsome and softly spokesi 
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young man about town, very popular witb the ladies, who had fought 
a duel with another ‘Beau’ named Wilson and had had the nodsfortune to kill 
his antagonist in this encounter. For this he had been arrested and 
charged with murder. Trial, conviction and reprieve had followed in 
quick succession. But he was not released from gaol. Instead, by an 
ancient legal process set in motion by the dead ‘Beau’ ’s brother, he had 
again been prosecuted. While the formalities attendant upon this second 
trial were in process, he had already made one attempt to escape, but he. 
had been discovered after filing through several bars of the window in 
his cell. The next time he had tried he had evidently been more success- 
ful, and it now seemed that the authorities, whose confidence and 
assistance he must somehow have enlisted, had deliberately circulated 
an inaccurate description of the fugitive which was really designed to 
facilitate his flight. 

That the tenor of the notice was misleading had become apparent 
about a fortnight afterwards when news was received in Whitehall that 
‘Captain Lawe’ had been taken in Leicestershire while riding post-haste 
in the direction of the north. It looked as if he were heading for beyond 
the Tweed where he would be secure from the jurisdiction of the English 
courts since Scotland w^as then a separate kingdom. But on being brought 
before a magistrate the arrested traveller turned out to be quite a dif- 
ferent person. As it happened the real escaped prisoner was by this time 
safe on the Continent. 

Twenty-six years were to elapse before John Law was to return to 
London and plead the royal pardon before the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench. By 1720 he had become the most talked-of man in Europe 
— the great Mr. Law, the ‘projector’, the author of the celebrated 
system, a millionaire, virtual Prime Minister of France. Less than ten 
years later he was to die in a tawdry Venice lodging house, nearly 
destitute and largely forgotten. 

For many months after his escape nothing was heard of Law ^ by his 
friends in England or Scotland. Then isolated pieces of news began to 
be reived at varying and lengthy intervals. He was thought to be 
studying the principles of banking in Amsterdam. Next heard of in Paris 


T spellings of nomenclature — Law, Lawe, 

Lawes, Lans, I^s, Usse, Lass. The last is the form generally found in France 
d K so TOtten by Sl Simon, Voltaire and other French writers. The first form is 
^J^ts baptismd record; it is that by which he is usucOly known in 
S>Ho^S Mw. "" employed throughout this book. See further 
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he was reported to have persuaded a lady there to leave her husband 
and elope with him to Italy. Some time later he was said to be main- 
taining himself and his mistress by gambling and to be often seen at the 
green tables in Genoa and Venice. Then about 1705 he made a brief 
reappearance in Scotland where he advanced some novel proposals on 
the use of paper money and credit. He even published a short and cogent 
book setting out his views ; at the same time he sent a copy of his draft 
scheme to Lord Godolphin, the head of the Queen^s treasury in White- 
hall, who was stated to be greatly impressed by it. But he could not 
tarry to discuss his scheme with the English minister, since the approach- 
“ ing union of the two countries again exposed him to arrest; and so he 
had set out on his travels once more. 

According to the next news received he was in Paris discussing finan- 
cial projects with King Louis XIV’s ministers, but whether it was 
because of the high play he indulged in at the same time, or because in 
the Grand Monarch’s despotic eyes he was a Protestant and therefore 
a heretic, his second visit to that capital city was of short duration, and 
it was rumoured that he had received his passport from the chief of 
police with a broad hint to lose no time in quitting the Kingdom. Back 
in Italy he was said to be gambling so successfully that both the Genoese 
and the Venetian authorities likewise requested him to remove himself 
beyond their boundaries. In 1712 he was reported to he in Turin dis- 
cussing with the Duke of Savoy a plan for opening a state bank in that 
ruler’s principality. A year later news came from The Hague that Mijn- 
heer Law had bought a fine house there and had opened a credit account 
with the Bank of Holland for ^ 100,000. Then for a thirds time he was 
said to he in Paris and in fact to have settled down there with his family 
in expectation of an imminent change of government. 

The chance for which he had waited so long had come in 1715. Louis 
XIV died and the regent Duke of Orleans, who ruled in the name of the 
infant Louis XV, allowed Law to realize his dream and open a hank. 
It was a private bank with power to issue notes — a novelty never 
before seen in France; in a short time it had proved such a success that 
the Regent converted it into a state institution. But the banker had had 
another scheme in mind which also came to fruition at this time — the 
colonization of the vast tract of American territory drained by the river 
Mississippi and then known as Louisiana. Thus had been bom the ‘Mis- 
sissippi scheme’ or ‘the system’. A company had been formed with 
Law at its head which after absorbing the other French trading com- 
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paniea had laimched forth od a nuioher of ambitioiis projects, including 
nothing lesa dian the liquidation of the bulk of the country’s national 
debt Meanwhile the rise in prices of the company’s rfiares had produced 
the greatest mania of speculation which France had experienced in her 
history. Writing half a century later Adam Smith, the so-called father 
of political enonomy, was to describe Law’s system m The Wealth of 
Kations as ‘the most extravagant project both of banking and stock- 
jobbing that perhaps the world ever saw’. The climax had been reached 
early in X720 when Law, having been made a naturalized French citizen 
and anhraced the Roman Catholic faith, was appointed Finance Minister, 
thus becoming after the Regent the most powerful and sought-after 
person in the Kingdom. Nor had his fortunes fared so badly on the other 
side of the English Channel. He had received the freedom of his native 
Edinburgh in a silver box. The British ambassador in Pans had been 
recalled because it was considered that he bad given the great man of- 
imee^ while King George I had sent over his royal pardon for the offence 
for which Mr- Law had been convicted in his youth. In short, as a contem- 
porary account put it, ‘after undergoing great variety of persecution from 
his enemies, he now appears a Minister far above all that the past Age has 
known, that the present can conceive, or that the future will believe’. 

Then had come the inevitable crash, suddenly and violently. Con- 
fidence in the ‘system’ had been undermined, there was a mad rysh 
to convert p^per money to specie, the price of the Mississippi Company’s 
shares tumbled, and thousands of investors were mined. Law was dis- 
missed from office and soon afterwards had been obliged to leave France 
— lucky to get away with his life, so the current gossip ran. It was 
mnoured that the Tsar had invited him to go to St. Petersburg to set 
iho Russian finances in order, but the shadow of Siberia no doubt deter- 
wsd him from making the experiment. At all events be had got no further 
than Copenhagen where he had found a vessri to take him to the Thames 
ratbet than the Neva. 

Fear of his creditors seems to have kept Law in England for so long 
as three years. When in 1725 he ventured forth again on the Continent 
the French Regent was dead, and with his passing were doomed Law’s 
ihopm of returning to the scene of his former triumphs and reviving their 
l^btieau It is true that grandiose projects continued to revolve in his fertile 
yimin, hot unfoztunatdy his restless wanderings in Europe failed to provide 
jUtai wt&L any opportunity of putting than into practice. 

!i ILaek of capital too — for he had left all his liquid assets behind him 
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iu France — prevaited him from gambling oa the same scale 
the same profits as formerly. He had finally settied in Venice, and when 
he died there in 1729, at the comparatively early age of fifty-eight, he 
seemed to be a needy and foi'gotten adventurer. Only in France did the 
event attract any notice when the Foreign Minister, hoping that he would 
now he able to discover the secret of system’ and Law’s successes at 
the gaming-tables, instructed the French ambassador in Venice to get 
possesion of the late financier’s papers and despatch them to the Quai 
d’Orsay. 

That John Law was something more than an adventurer it took over 
a century to record. The church in which his remains had been deposited 
v/as pulled down during the Napoleonic Wars. Providence ordained that 
the Governor of Venice at this time should he his grandnephew Alexander 
Law, Comte de Lauriston and future Marshal of France. To him fell the 
duty of removing the financier’s remains to their present resting-place in 
the Church of San Moise not far from St Mark’s Square and the Grand 
Canal and by an appropriate coincidence just beside the old Pddotto — 
the famous seventeenth-century ga m ing-rooms which had witnessed so 
many of Law’s spectacular winnings. On one of the stones in the floor 
just inside the west door of the church the Comte de Lauriston had an 
inscription cut in Latin which commemorated the fact that beneath it lay 
the hones of a native of Edinburgh who had become a 'most distinguished 
Controller General of Finances in France’. 

The passing of time and millions of feet across the threshold of the 
Church of San Moise have obliterated most of the words of the inscription 
on this tomb, so that today no more than an occasional letter is visible to 
the scrutiny of the curious observer. The crowds in the big square outside, 
the loungers beneath the shaded, porticos of Florian’s caf^ the lovers in 
die gondolas on the canal are just as numerous and intent on their 
business as they were in the days of the great ‘projector’. Yet few of them, 
who enter the litde church, ever give a thought to him whose bones Ke 
beneath their feet, nor are they aware that the fundamentaT idea under- 
lying the money they have in their pockets they owe in great measure to 
fliis ingoiious Scotsman 


2 

For two centuries or more there had been Laws in Edinburgh 
in following the craft of goldsmith and silversmith as w3ell as the 
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oi bzakiLg as it \\ as understood in tliose days. But with the exception of his 
fuLier and his uncie most cf the male members of John’s family had been 
sons oi tie manse, certainly for as many generations back as anyone 
could remember. 

In 1595, exactly a hundred years before bis great-grandson made such 
a sensational escape from the King^s Bench prison in London, the Rev- 
erend .\ndrew Law became the minister at hseilston, an unattractive 
village with an equally unattractive kirk lying midway between Glasgow^ 
and Kilmarnock in Renfrewshire. In these severe surroundings the minis- 
ter was destined to spend the remainder of his life. In 1631, feeling the 
w'eight of advancing years and being in indifferent health, he requested 
the Archbishop of Glasgow’ to permit his son John to assist him. It was 
necessary to obtain his permission as John had not yet been ordained. 
According to some accounts James Law, the archbishop, was a brother of 
Andrew’s, He certainly seems to have been a relative, w’hose promotion in 
the hierarchy had been the more remarkable in that as a young man he 
had once been censured by his local s\mod for playing football on the 
Sabbath day. What matters, however, is that he gave his consent to the 
innovation, saying at the same time he felt sure that the presbytery and 
the parishioners would be 'well content’. As things turned out these 
elements proved amenable, and in due course the young minister suc- 
ceeded his father in the charge of Neilston Kirk and its congregation. 

The ecclesiastical policy of the Stuart monarchs in Scotland forms a 
melancholy chapter in the history of that country. While James I of Eng- 
land and VI of Scotland united the crowns of the tw'o Kingdoms in his 
person, he alternated between support of the Episcopalian and the Pres- 
byterian elements in the Scottish Church. His son Charles I, on the other 
hand, made clear his determination to assimilate the churches of England 
and Scotland on the Episcopalian principle until the outbreak of civil 
-war on both sides of the border forced him to come to an understanding 
with the Covenanters, as the Presbyterians had come to be known polit- 
ically. This understanding or ‘engagement’ was condemned in the ex- 
treme PTesh^^-terian pulpits, but the minister of Neilston was among those 
who supported it. Unfortunately for him the triumph of Oliver Cromwell 
and the execution of Charles I led to the supremacy of the extreme Pres- 
byterian party and the passing of an Act through the Scottish Parliament 
which excluded all men who had favoured 'the engagement’ from holding 
any office either civil or ecclesiastical. Thus the Reverend John Law sud- 
denly found himself deprived of his living ‘for inefficiency’. 
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The dispossessed minisier made his way to the Scottish capital where 
he seems to have lived a very difficult and precarious existence for the 
next ten years or so. At the Restoration he was found applying for ‘charit- 
able supply’ from the Edinburgh presbytery, and in 1661 he succeeded in 
obtaining a small money grant from Parliament. Meanwhile he had had 
to face the problem of bringing up his family. The church was out of the 
question as a career for his two sons, so when the opportunity offered 
he apprenticed them both to two goldsmiths. It seems that the voimger 
brother William w’as bound to serve a master named George Qeghome, 
for it was on the latter’s introduction that he was subsequently admitted 
to membership of the goldsmiths’ guild in the cit\\ What is of greater 
significance is that William Law married Cleghome’s daughter Violet 
tow'ards the end of the year 1661. A few^ months afterwards he set up for 
himself in business in a small w'ooden shop w^hich ran along the south 
side of St. Giles Church in Parliament Close, 

The Edinburgh goldsmith of those days was regarded as a person of 
some consequence. He appeared in public wearing a scarlet cloak and 
a cocked hat and he carried a cane. But in his shop he worked with his 
coat off and his shirt sleeves rolled up. Several of the products of WiQiam 
Law’s workmanship have survived, mostly in the form of church plate, 
and they show him to have been a fine craftsman. Even the smallest arti- 
cle had to be bespoken, however, as no stock was carried. Perhaps the 
most frequently manufactured articles were the silver tea-spoons which 
every intending bridegroom purchased as a gift for his bride and w'hich 
according to custom were received and paid for over a friendly dram and 
a pint of ale in a neighbouring tavern. On these occasions the goldsmith 
was usually treated to a history of the courtship while in return he vras 
expected to retail the latest gossip of the town for his customer’s infor- 
mation. So far as the goldsmith’s banking functions were concerned, these 
were limited to lending money on security at a fixed rate of interest. 

Less than twelve months after her marriage Mrs. Violet Law died in 
giving birth to a son named George, and not long afterwards the infant 
followed his mother to rest in Greyfriars Churchyard, About 1663 the 
bereaved widower found consolation in the charms of a certain Janet 
Campbell whom he married as his second wife at this time. For Janet 
it has been claimed that she was connected by blood with the ducal family of 
Argyll. Actually she was the daughter of a prosperous Edinburgh mer- 
chant named James Campbell whose people had been small landownem 
m Ayrshire in the south-west of Scotland. Besides a strong constitution 
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wHich enabled her to withstand the risks of repeated childbearing, the 
second Mrs* Law brought her husband a useful dowry which enabled him 
to expand his business as well as increase his family. In 1670 William 
took over one of the adjoining shops in ParHameiit Close. It was in these 
enlarged premises that his fifth child and eld^t surviving son was born. 

The latest addition to William and Janet Law’s growing family was 
baptized in St. Giles on April 21, 1671. He was called John after his 
grandfather, the dispossessed minister of Neilston. 

Very little is knora of young John’s early years in Scotland. But he must 
have been a fairly robust lad, since four of his tw^dve brothers and sisters 
died in infancy or childhood. The household nursery seems to have been 
a kind of cellar underneath the main shop, whose sole natural illumination 
was received through a grating in the pavement of the street above. The 
younger members of the other goldsmiths’ families in the close lived in 
similar insalubrious conditions, and it is hardly surprising that the rate 
of mortality among them should have been so high. 

His education was simple but thorough. As a day scholar he attended 
the Edinburgh High School where the master or dominie gave him a 
useful grounding in the elements of mathematics and polite literature. 

he was about thirteen years old he was taken aw-ay and sent to a 
boarding school called Eaglesham in Renfrewshire, the son of whose 
headmaster, John Hamilton, had married his eldest sister Agnes. It has 
been surmised that the real reason for this migration was his parents’ 
desire to remove him from the temptations of the capital. In this academy 
he was said to have shown remarkable aptitude for arithmetic and geo- 
metry and to have mastered the complexities of that most irritating of 
all schoolroom studies, algebra, at an unusually early age. There was no 
doubt about it. Master John had a head for figures. 

For the natives of Edinburgh particularly it was a barbarous age. From 
the first moment of his glorious restoration King Charles II set himself 
to break the power of the Presbyterian preachers beyond the border. 
However he may have been in Whitehall, the merry monarch proved him- 
self an unjust and cruel ruler in Holyrood. Bones were crushed as brutally 
as consciences, and no day passed without the enacting of some revolting 
scene of corporal punishment in the neighbourhood of the goldsmith’s 
house. Young Law must have become hard^ed earlv to these frequent 
hangings and scourgings and nailing of ears to the pillory. He must have 
rem^nbered too the erection of a monstrous equestrian statute of Charles 
in the Parliament Close shortly after the King’s death in 1688. Though 
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only made of lead, it had cost £ 1,000. The vulgar people, who had never 
seen the like before, were amazed at if, -wrote a contemporary’ chronicler. 
‘Some compared it to Nebuchadnezzar’s image, which all fell down and 
worshipped, and others to the pale horse in the Revelations, and he that 
sat thereon was death’. 

Fortunately lighter incidents would occur from time to time which 
yoimg John w’ould overhear laughingly discussed in the family circle of 
friends and which helped to distract his attention from the harsh realid^ 
of the times. There was, for instance, the stoiy^ of a local minister named 
M’Queen, who was alleged to have fallen besottedly in love with a certain 
Mrs. Euphame Scott who made no encouraging response to his attentions. 
The minister contrived by a trick to obtain possession of one of her under- 
garments, out of -which he made a waistcoat and a pair of draw-ers, being 
under the deluded impression that by wearing these articles he could 
induce the lady to give him her affections. Bishop Paterson suspended 
him for this foolery, but it subsequently appeared tliat his Grace, who 
was known as ‘Bishop Band-strings’, wns little Better than the poor minis- 
ter he had hypocriticaEy punished. For the bishop was said to have been 
in the habit of kissing his hand-strings in the pulpit ‘in the midst of an 
eloquent discourse, which was the signal agreed upon betwdxt him and 
a lady to whom he was suitor, to show he could think upon her charms 
even while engaged in the most solemn duties of his profession’. 

Meanwhile John’s father had been growing in repute as well as in 
riches. In 1674, when a Royal Commission was appointed by Parliam^t 
to enquire into the working of the Scottish Mint, one of the three gold- 
smiths called in to assist in this investigation was William Law. At the 
same time the banking side of his business increased with such profits 
that he was able to become a landed gentleman or laird. On Jime 4, 1683 
be bought the estates Lauriston and Randleston situated in the ancient 
Midlothian parish of Cramond a few mil^ out of Edinburgh. The price 
paid is not known, but the purchase was agreed by tbe King of whom the 
lands were hdd at an annual fee, of tw'o pence Scots money for Lauriston 
and one penny for Randleston to be paid according to the deeds, ‘at the 
feast of Poatecost if asked only’. Lauriston boasted a -century-old castle 
with a circular tower, two . angle turrets, extremely thick w-alls and a secret 
chamber so constructed that everything going on in the room beneath 
could be overheard there. 

There was apparently already a tenant in possession at Lauriston wrhom 
the new owner did not -wish to turn out, preferring instead to dra-w the 
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rents. He settled tie propert}’ on his eldest son John, reserving to 
himself a life interest in the estates. But William Law was not destined 
to enj oy them lor long. He had recently contracted a large stone, a com- 
mon Csjmphint in those days, which was giving him considerable pain. 
In the same year he went over to Paris to consult a surgeon who had. been 
reccrnmenced to him. The consequent operation to which he submitted 
v'as unfortunately not successful. It is probable that sepsis developed 
which proved fatal. At all events William Law died in Paris towards the 
end oi die year 1683 and was buried in the Scots College there. 

-Mthough he was not much more than fifty years old at the time of his 
death, when William Law's wnli w'as opened and admitted to probate it 
was seen that the family, and in particular the eldest son, were left com- 
paratively well off. Apart from the goldsmith^s business and the rents of 
the Lauriston and Randleston properties, as a banker William Law had 
debts outstanding of over £ 25,000, a large sum for those days, which 
the executors were directed to liquidate. The fact that the debtors in- 
cluded members and heads of such noble families as Mar, Hamilton, Sea- 
forth, Douglas, Argyll, Burghly, Roxburghe, Balcarres and Dimdonald 
shows how considerable w^ere his banking connections. The bulk of the 
estate was left in trust for John until he should attain his majority, while 
the executors were also directed to educate him and the otlier children 
at schools and trades as they shall think most convenient’. John was to 
come into his inheritance on his Uventy-first birthday. 

The testator^s wishes were carried out during the next few years. The 
goldsmith's business was wound up and the banking debts called in, a 
process which seems to have taken some time to complete. Meanwhile 
young Jolin had left school and returned to Edinburgh, where he showed 
an uncommon interest in these arrangements. In particular the banking 
side of his father’s business exercised a peculiar fascination for him, and 
while yet in his teens he began to study and ponder on the current theories 
of money and credit. At the same time absence of parental control and the 
love of an indulgent mother freed him .from those restrictions to which 
most young men were subject. He became proficient in such manly sports 
as fencing and tennis — he used to play tennis in the old court at the 
Water Gate near Holyrood Palace — but he was also strongly attracted 
fay the more sensuous sports of the boudoir. Cards and dice also made 
an irresistible appeal to him. A strikingly handsome and engaging ap- 
pearance naturally endeared him to the ladies, by whom he came to he 
known as Beau Law’” or Jessamy John. 
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oi the Mint he was responsible lor the issue of the coinage of the realm, 
while his duties as Groom-Porter included the provision of (jards and 
dice at Court and the arbitration of disputes at the card-lal>le and 
bowling-green. As Groom-Porter he was also authorized by the King to 
license and suppress gaming-houses and to prosecute unlicensed ket^pers 
of 'raffiings, ordinaries and other public gamcs^ His crest, which used to 
appear on the lottery tickets, represented a naked woman, pr(?Hnnial)Iy 
Fortune, on a globe which was encircled by the motto, in Lalin, "Not always 
the same’ (Non eadem semper). 

Every evening Law would sally forth from his lodgings to one of the 
fashionable clubs or gaming-houses in the town and try his at liazard, 
which was the popular gambling game of the [)eriod. Ho began to study 
the game scientifically and, according to a contemporary a<uu)intl, after 
a while he was able in every instance to work out the odds against tln^ 
player throwing any given combination of figures with iho dice, thus 
anticipating by more than half a century the calculations of lh<^ <udobrate<l 
Edmund Hoyle. But he bought his experience at a price, for in order 
to raise money he was obliged to sell his interest in the Scuniish prop<n*ly 
which he had inherited from his father. Fortunately for him his mother 
came to the rescue. In 1692, shortly before lie came of ag<\ he (u»nvey<^d 
the estates of Laurislon and Randlcston to her for a cash con.si<hn'al!on, 
which is not known but which seems to have Ikhui fairly HubKlantial, nimut 
it enabled him to keep up liis luxurious style of living for more! than I wo 
more years. Indeed, he might well have continued to live for (u>n.Hid(n*ably 
longer in this manner, had it not been for a certain unfortunate ‘affair 
gallantry’ in which he became involved and wliicli, as shall shortly bo 
seen, had disastrous consequences for himsedL 

If he spent his nights amusing himself with dice ami wonu^n, In* d<wot<td 
the more profitable hours of the day to stmlying the p^in(Ul)U^s of fhumcc, 
which had already come to exercise a fascinating and absorbing inflm'nce 
upon him. These principles were strikingly exemplified in the curri^nl eon- 


incorrect) that a considerabh* sum of money was Iotlg<ul at im base. Tt can hi HI bt* 
seen on the green al Weybridge in Surrey wb(*r<^ it was in IH22 i>y the b». 

habitanifi to commemorate the long residenetj of Fiedericu Duebess of Vtob at Oat* 
lands Park. 

^ Long ont^ of vogue in England, hazard has perHi^l,<^d in America under llte title of 
craps or the crap game’. Law is said to hav<i Ix^en the first diseov<*r that, where 
7 is the ^tnain’ and 4 the ‘chance’, the odds against the pl;n!<‘r are 2 to mid on bi 
j^Qportion. These odds were worktid out by Huyb‘ in im Kssay towards niahitiM thv 
Doctnne of Chances easy to those who understand Vulgar Arithmnhk firnt 
published in 1754. 
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trovcrsics of the day. The expansion of trade and the increase of wealth, 
which had followed the Restoration, made the banker’s function necessary 
and important. As in Scotland banking, as it was then understood, was 
carried on by the goldsmiths who became the custodians of the mer- 
chants’ money which would be locked away in the vaults in Lombard 
Street where they would be safe from fire and robbery. The old-fashioned 
merchants complained that the goldsmiths were fast becoming the masters 
as well as the treasurers of the City, but though they set their faces 
against the new business, it soon became clear that it had come to stay. 
Furthermore, its development raised the question of tlic establishment of 
a national bank on similar lines to those institutions which had long been 
working so successfully on the Continent, particularly in Genoa and Am- 
sterdam. 

Various .schenuis were put forward at this time, many of which were 
undoubtedly of the wildcat variety. Two in particular interested Law and 
he was later to come into varying degrees of contact with their authors. 
Tho first, whicli was projected by a eleven- ftdlow Scot named William 
I’ator.son, was desigjicd to ereato a bank and at tho same lime to provide 
tho King with the cuintal he rwpiired to eonlinuc the war against France. 
TJu! money borrowed from the subscribers to the loan (£ 1,200,000 at 8 
p(!.r cent) was to btsionn! the bank stock and the subscribers were to bo 
incorporated into a company whose trading activities were to be confinctl 
to bills of exchange and bullion. The .second seheme, which originated in 
tiio freri/.icd brain of an eccentric doctor named Hugh Chanibcrlcn, was 
« hank whicli would issue noto.s on landed security, 

Fatorson’s bank came into being in 1694 as the Bank of England. ‘ 
Chambtirlcn’s so-called Land Bank re»nained llic chimera of his imagin- 
ation and ha.s long hecin fttrgottcn, although it was nearly realized in a 
modified form under the .sponsorship of the rising Tory polilieiau Robert 
Harley. It is iminlioned here because Law was greatly iillraeled by 
by its fundamental idea whieh ho was later to cin]>ody in one of his own 


'Wfliiiifi Homi! years later Law (Lwcrilicd ihi! Bank of Knjiilanil as follows: ‘Rnpilarui 
set U|) a Bank to liavo tho conveniences of ihui at Amsierilam anil by itieir non- 
stiuition to increase money. This bunk was made nii of snltscribers, who lent tlio 
KiitR £ 1,200.000 at « per cent for 11 years on a parliameiil fund, and wore privllegtid 
Hankers for that time. Tfic stitu duo by tlio Covornment was a sociiriiy to ilto peoplo 
to make Rood any losses tlio Imnk iniitbt suffer. 'I’bis bank was safer than tho gold- 
► inilhs’ notes in use before. It made a Rroul addition to tho money, liavitiR a mtieh 
greater sum of notes out than money in bank. And the. san lent the KitiR, which 
was the fund beloiiRitiR to llie subseribers, was negotiated at profit and had tlio 
sanio offi'ct in irudo as money.’ Money onil Trade Considered (170.')). 
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schemes. Chamberlen, who was popularly known as 'iho man-miclwile\ 
was in his way as colourful a character as Nealo. He had a consitlcrabla 
practice as an accoucheur which he owed to his use of llio obstetric 
forceps, discovered some time previously by a monibcr of liis faniily. His 
leisure moments, however, ho devoted to his economic sclu^mc, an he liim* 
self put it, ‘to make England rich and happy’, and during y<^ars ho 
explained and defended it in no less than forlyJivo pamjdilcls. Jiricdly 
the plan was to advance money on the sociurity of lamh^l property by 
issuing notes of the bank to the landowners. The falhuy lay in (Ibamber- 
len’s contention that a lease of land for a term of years niiglit bts worth 
many times the fee simple. For example, if a pimj of huul brought in 
£ 1,000 a year, the bank would be prepared to a<Ivan(;e ib<'i owner 
£ 100,000 if he pledged it as security for a hundred y(uirs, although 
Chamberlen should have known that the fois simple was not worth more 
than twenty years’ purchase. In his folly he was su{)ported by anollicr 
‘projector’ named Jolm Briscoe ‘ wlio claimed that the er<»alion of a 
nationaUand-hank would make England ‘the paradise of llut world'. What 
particularly impressed Law about the scheme when he came 1« tixamino it 
was that shorn ol its patent ahsurditira and falhudeH, it c.onlaiaed great 
possibilities for the creation of credit and sthnulalion of irade. 

A less ingenious but more successful niclhod of raising money for the 
government was now introduced by Thomas Wiwle. While Chamhnrlon 
and Briscoe were explaining their crank project lo an incrtshihuis ilouso 
of Commons towards the close of 1693, the Groom-Porter was htiay pub- 
lisbing the details of a huge lottery by which it was hoped to niittc n mill- 
ion pounds for the King’s Treasury. The lottery, which was really a 
lottery and loan combined, was ndvorlised as 'a profilnhle ailvcnturo to 
the fortunate, and can be unfortunate to none’., Th<» swurily for the auma 
advanced was to be the receipts from new dulit® on salt atul beer which 
had recently been authorized by Parliamrait. The loan was tlivulod into 
100,000 shares or tickets’ of £ 10 each, the intcrtisl on catih Blinro being 
10 per cent or £ 1 annually payable for sixttwn years. In addition 
certain of the shares were to bo prizes, and their hohlers, who woro 
to be determined by lot, wore not only to receive iho £ I yearly interest 
OB their shares but to divide among them the sum of £ 40,000 annually 
for sixteen years, A special office known as the Traimfer Office wa$ 
opened in Lombard Street for llto transaction of the husincss of the lot- 


■‘John Briscoe was probably rclatod to Samuel Briscoe, the publWitir. under whose 
imprint tho first biography of John Law appeared in 1721. 
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tery, while the principal goldsmiths and bankers of the city were author- 
ized to sell "tickets'* 

The first drawing of the tickets was carried out with appropriate 
ceremonial and attracted considerable attention. However^ applications 
kept pouring in to the Tiimsfer Office, and among the visitors who passed 
through its doors was John Law who took careful note of all the proceedings 
there. A second drawing was announced to take place on April 10, 1694. 
But whatever }>lans Law may have made with his friends for being present 
on this occasion, he was unable to fultil The reason was that on the date 
in question he found himself a prisoner in Newgate Gaol on a charge of 
murder- 


4 

It seems that in Law’s lodgings in St Gilesdn-thc-Fields there was a 
lady who objected to the presence of Mrs. Lawrence, the mistress whom 
ho maiuiatned thorn. Tliis lady was a sister of Edward Wilson, a well 
known *beau’ of the period who far outdid Law in extravagant living, 
although he was a younger son of impoverisliecl parents* Wilson was 
prevailed upon to remove his .sister from the lodgings, whereupon the 
landlady, hnaginlng tliat her house would now get a bad name, not un- 
naturally complained to Law. Wliclhor she actually instigated Law to pick 
a (juarrel with Wilson, as the diarist John Evelyn has suggested, it is im- 
possible? to say. 'I'he fads remain that on tlio morning of April 9, 1694, 
Law called on Wilson. About an hour afterwards the two men met by 
appointmettt in the then comparatively deserted neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury Stjuaro, and in the duel which followed Wilson was killed. 
Before ho could got away Law was arreated and taken to Newgate Gaol, 
there to await his trial on a charge of murder at the next Old Bailey Ses- 
sions. 

Beau Wilson’s life had long been a mystery even to his clost^t friends, 
and its abrupt termination in Bloomsbury Square brought a solution no 
nearer. Edward Wilson belonged to an old but impoverished county 
family* His father’s income amounted to no more than iJ 200 a year, so 
that he could spare nothing for his numerous children, of wliom Eilward 
was the fifth son. Yet young Edward, to quote Evelyn again, "lived in the 
garb and equipage of the richest nobleman for house, furniture, coaches, 
saddle horses and kept a table and all things accordingly, redeemed bis 
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father s estate and gave portions to his sisters Tlu^ tuyHlery is how 

this so young a gentleman, very sober and of good fame, could livt* in 
such an expensive manner; it could not be discovered by all possibh^ in- 
dustry and entreaty of his friends to make him rcv(\il it\ lie did 
not gamble and was never seen about with women, so that it did not 
appear lliat he owed his riches to cither of th(\sc irislnimenls. All he woidd 
ever say was that ‘if he should ever live so long, ho ha<I wben^wilh to 
maintain himself in the same manner’. 11 is annual tjxperuliturc was 
estimated at over £ 6,000 a year. 

During his lifetime the secret of Iloau Wilson's wealth had fornu‘d a 
favourite topic of conversation in the Londoii <'bd>s and cofhn^diotistvs, 
Some spiteful people said that he had rohhed the Dutch mail of a quantity 
of jewellery, for which another had suffered death in his placcq otlu'r 
equally ill-natured persons averred that he was in rmi!i|)l of ‘some foreign 
pension for the transmitting of inleUigonoc’ to the French King Louis 
XIV; while others even more fanciful pul it about that he had diHcuverod 
the 'philosopher’s stone’ for the manufacture of gold, a story wliich 
reached the oars of the Fellows of the Koyal Society, nuKnl likt‘ly 
solution was advanced some years later an<l implicalcil lh<^ liarnc: of j<din 
Law, but no positive j[)roof of it is possible. 

According to this source, Edward Wilson was discoviu’ed one ht»t sum- 
mer evening lying on the grass in Kimsinglon (Jardens by a lady who was 
taking the air there with her maid. In spile of his dc;j(Mi(ul (‘Xf)r(\sMion the 
lady was greatly struck by his appearance. Being at that uionu*nt ri[K^ hv 
an adventure she instructed the maid to strike x\\> an atuiunitUanci^ with 
the young man. The result of this chance nuiciling was an assignation for 
the following night at midnight in St, James’s Park. 'J'he assignation was 
kept by both parties and according to the maid, who is the authority for 
the story, 'my Lady was so charmed with lu‘r lover that till two of the 
clock she did not think of retiring’. Furthennorti iht^ mask which hvv 
Ladyship took care to wear coriceahHl tiui inuJligt-nl but far from lumuti- 
ful features of Mistress Elizabeth Villiors, thlrly-stwtm-year-old favourite 
ol the reigning monarch William III and fulun^ Counl(‘ss of Orkmty, Next 
morning the maid ap])oared at Wilson’s shabby lodgings with a pn^sent 
for him of 1,500 guineas from her mistress, ’I’is your Lady’s pltNisure lliat 
you should put yourself in a condition filling the favourite <d lovtt anti 
hers’, she said as she handed him the largest sum of mt)ni;y lu» had <‘V**r 
seen. There were further instructions. He was to lake the handsofttefit 
lodgings that he could find and form his equipage according to the richt»Mt 
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fancy* 'Be every tiling that’s great and noble’, she went on. To those lliat 
have money all things may be performed with expedition.’ 

In relurn for these favours only two things wore expected of Wilson. ^All 
you hav(i to perform on your part’, his visitor assured him, ‘is to reserve 
yourself eulircly for her, and never by an indiscreet curiosity endeavour 
to discover her’. Tlio penalty for such ‘indiscreet curiosity’ was terrible. ‘If 
you eiKjuin^ and succeed in that cnepnry, you must not only lose her but 
your life: also\ 

The maid then prooi^eded to inform Wilson of the arrangements lor their 
elandcsiino mtxHings, lie was to meet her at midnight in Pall Mall and she 
would Uicn conduct him to her lady’s chamber. 

'You will find my Lady in bed. There shall he but one light in the 
chamber, hut <!<) not by it cnd(%avour to her face. Be satisfied that she’s 
young and by some lliought the handsomest. Make use of your good for- 
tune. I suppose sleep will not he your business. When the clock strikes 
two, rise ami he gone! A chair will wait to carry you home. Thus may you 
b(s blessed both by riches and beauty. And for the continuation of both 
that entirely depends on yourself!’ 

At first B<uiu Wilson obeyed these inslruelions faithfully, setting himself 
up in a magnificent (wlaldishment and having no relations with any other 
woman. Nor did his mislrc^ss make excessive demands ui)ou his company* 
Howev(^r, the irregularity of tluur mccjlings increly increased his natural 
curiosity and lieight(iiual the mystery for him. At last he could resist no 
longer, and in a rash moment told his misln'ss that 'if it cost him whatever 
was deanvHt to hitn, he could not he easy till she had given him that last 
proof of her lov(i\ 

‘Ah, my dear’, said the frail lady to the maid after her lover had gone, 
'What things men are! Whilst wc yet have any reserve, wc arc im- 
porUuu^d: ’iis a supply to conversation which without a theme languislics. 
Love, liow(iVer omnipotent he he counted, abates mue.h of his divinity wlmn 
lus conuis to full (iujoyment:. 1 must <^ilhcr see iliis creature no more, or 
resolve to dlsclostj myself. I cannot wisely do the latter, for Wilson seems 
to bo too wc^ak a vesstJ to trust my secnsl to! His good fortune has turned 
his brain* Is lus not salisn(Hl that I love him more limn I ought, without 
1 love him as much as I cum?’ 

Elbuiboth Villiers ihercmpon sent her maul to acejuaint Wilson that his 
mistress tumid see him no more, although she would out of her bounty 
continue to keep liim in iluj state to which he had become accustomed. 
While lh<^ maid was delivering this message, Wilson informed her that he 
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was already aware of his mistress’s idcaitity. This discovery, it appoani, was 
due to the fact that he had given her a ring nnd had S(!en it on Mistress 
Villiers’s finger as she chanced to lean out of the window of her carriage 
whilst driving in Hyde Park at the very moment that Wilson hnttpeiiod to 
be passing in his own. It was this unfortunate admission wliieli npjinreuUy 
sealed his fate, for on hearing this news Mistress Villiors is supposed to 
have got hold of John Law and suborned him to fight the duel whiish cost 
her lover his life. A convenient pretext for a quarrel presented ils<'lf in the 
departure of Wilson’s sister from Law’s lodgings and tins pretended um- 
brage taken by his landlady. 

It is unBkdy after such a long lapse of lime that the truth <ir hjlsily of 
this alleged episode and Law’s part in it will ever ho estiiblislKul. Oiks thing 
however is certain. Nothing was found among Wilson’s belongings after Ids 
death which threw any light on the mystery of his wealth. As the Ileau lay 
dying on the ground in Bloomsbury Siuarc he hamied his keys to a friend 
nearby and requested him to bum all his ()apcn'H. The friend immediately 
made off to the Wilson mansion, but the ensuing search rcvcidwl ahsolulcly 
nothing of tire slightest consequence. The most maUu’iuI document, we are 
informed, was a recipe bequeathed to the dead man by Ids gi'imdmotlier 
'to cure old women of the lootli-achc, so that no persons Iroubhsl with that 
distemper need doubt of a remedy.’ 


Immediately after his arrest Law was commitl(!<l for trial at the next 
Sessions due to be held at the Old Bailey (lourt House. Nor did he have 
long to wait for this ordeal. Less than a forlidglu Inliu' he pleaded not gidlty 
to the indictment which cliarged him widi the nmrehir of Kdward Wilson. 
The case was tried by the soventy-fivc-ycur-ohl Kc<iorder of Janidon, Sir 
Salathiel Lovell, an incompetent dodderer who was 'distinguished prin- 
cipally for his want of memory’ although ho was in the habit of boasting 
that he had been more diligent in the discovery and conviction of criminalu 
than any other judge in the Kingdom. 

Counsel for the prosecution in his opening speech outlined circuimlanow 
which led up to the duel. Tlicre seems no doubt that the osleiwiblo if not 
die real cause of the quarrel concerned Mrs, Lawrence whom the accused 
was maintaining as his mistress. Counsel quoted from a number of throat 
®ing letters from the accused to the dead man, which letters wore full 
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of invective and cautions to Mr. Wilson to beware, for ‘there was a design 
of evil against him’, (k)imsel tlien called the rest of his evidence. The first 
witness was Wilson’s servant Smith, who swore that the acctiscd came to 
his mastorV house a little before the fatal meeliug and drank a pint of sack 
in the parlotir, ‘after which he heard his master say that ho was much sur- 
prised with something that Mr. Law luid told him.’ 

The next witness for the (h'owu was (mpLain Wightnum, described as ‘a 
person of good infonnalion\ He sat<l he was a close friend of Wilson’s and 
had been with him and the accused in the FounUiin Tavern in the Strand. 
Tlicy remained I hens <)rinking for u while and then the accused left. Shortly 
aftorwards Wilson accompanied by the witness took a coach and drove to 
Bloomsbury S([uaro wluire the accused met them. As the accused a[jFj>roach- 
ed them, Wilson drew his sword and stood upon his guard; upon which, 
a('.cording to Laptain WlgltUnan, the accused immediately drew his sword, 
‘an<l they both passed together, making but one pass' by which Mr. Wilson 
received a mortal wound in the uppcjr part of the stomach of the depth of 
two iruilu^, of whi(;h he inslanlly <liod’. This account was confirmed by a 
mimlxjr of 4)ther wiUuHses who saw the duel and wore all agreed that the 
arUngonislH drew lluur swords and ‘passed at each other and presently Mr. 
Wilson was kilh‘d\ Such in brief was the sum of tlte evidence for 
the Crown. 

Criminal pr(»eedur<t at that lime did not permit an lujcused, in a serious 
ease wlutre a ‘felony’ was ehargtal, to give evidence under oath on his own 
behalf or to call wilnesHcs und<5r oath or IndctHl to be reprcsonltnl by counr 
Hcl except for the argument of points of law. Law’s defence therefore look 
the form of ati unsworn Blalonuml. In this Htalemeut the prisoner declared 
iltat 1 k 3 had bt^en in Wilson’s company on a number of occasions prior to 
the duel am! tluT(3 nevc^r had btsen any (luarrcl between them until they met 
at the Fountain Tavtnm as a result of their written corresjiondcru'c. He 
pleaded that the nuu^liiig in Bloomslmry Stiuaro was entirely uecidcnlal, 
‘Mr. Wilson drawing his sword first by whielt ho was (orcotl to stand in hU 
own defemu^’. The coii.sc(|uent killing of his antagonist, thorcCoro, only 
arose from the smlden heat of passion and not tr<un any malice afore- 
thought. Several ‘pijrsoiis of good (quality’ then spoke as to the accused’s 
character, alleging that he was not given to quarrelling nor was ho ‘a per- 
son of ill belmvi<ntr’. 

The judge’s HUinming-up to the jury was strongly against the accused. 
It is true that tlio Uocordor did explain for the jurors’ benefit that *if two 
men suddenly quarrel and one kill the other tlus would bo but man- 
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slaughter’, but in the next breath he virtually tlirectod the jury lo eonviet. 
This case seems to be otherwise’, he said, 'for llicrc was a conlinual (|uarr('l 
carried on betwixt them for some time before; therefore, must b(' a<H;otniU^d 
a malicious quarrel and a design of murder in iho person that killtul the 
other’. The jury retired for a short time and, as might be expe(*,((jd, found 
the prisoner guilty of murder. On April 22, 1694, John Law was brought 
up for sentence and informed by tlic Recorder that he must suffer d<*ath by 
hanging. 

During the next few days, as Law sat in Liu? condi nme<l prisoner’s cell in 
Newgate, powerful influences wore at work on liis hclialf. It is possible thal: 
Mistress Villiers, fearing some sensational revelation on llu; sejiffold which 
might compromise her irreparably, sought with success h(*r royal lov(^r'*s 
intervention. Alternatively, duelling being regarded at ("ourt as a iuhu^h- 
sary mode of settling differences between gentlemen whose lumour had 
been affronted, the King was frequently moved to i^xen^ise his pn^ogalivt^ 
of clemency when any such meeting IcnninaUid fatally for one of the 
parties. At all events a reprieve was forthcoming, obtained, ac(U)r<Iing lo 
Law’s own statement, ‘by the intercession of sovtu'al nohhiuiui of SeollamL’ 

But the prisoner was not set at liberty. Wilson’s family wtuv naturally 
incensed at the turn events had taken, ami lus hrolhm* UoIkuI pro<!^(^d^'l^ 
to lodge what was known as 'an appeal of murdt^r’ in the (lourt of King’s 
Bench. This was a curious and antiqualc<l civil a<;tion which was sonuj- 
times brought by the widow or male heir of a (lcc<‘astHl person arU‘r Itts 
killer had been acquitted or received the royal pardon, Tlio apptsal was In 
■the nature of a private action bctwcKm the parlies by which, if lln^ case 
went against the defendant and the plaintiff insisl(‘f] on it, llu; (hvUh of the 
deceased was to be compensated for by the death of tlu^ th'fciulanl. In such 
a case the Crown could not remit judgement and the law had tak<' its 
course in the shape of the dofondanl’s <'xe<ajlion. To plt^ad in this fresh 
process, therefore, John Law was, by virtue of a writ of liahtutM tuitpm 
moved at the instance of llobort Wilson, romoveal from N<^wgaU*> to the 
custody of the Marshal of the King’s Bench Prison. ’ 

The Court of King’s Bench sat in West minalcr Hall and consisted of fotir 

Tt seems that it was the Kind's wish that the Wilson family vlmiUl Imvt‘ rvvmm*. 
to this civil action. The following? is an extract from tim Secretary of State’s Domoj^tte 
Book: April 22 (1694) Whitehall. Lavont that nothing panH relating let n 
pardon for John Laws [sic] sentenced to dcatli for the. miirtler of Mr, Kdwnrtl Wilson 
till notice first' be given to Mr. Rohm Wilson hroih(‘r of tiu* <lecease(i at his Iumiho 
S quare/ Cakndar of State. Papen (lUmvstiv) 1694 at 
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of whom tim Cluof Jusih^c, Sir John HoU, was by contrast with llie 
Ihjcordt*!’ conspicuous as oiui of ilui ablest lawyers and om^ of the fain^st 
and most luntmne jud^'cs of the lime. The i)rlBon attached to the Court was 
Hiluatc<l in the neighbourhood of Southwark south of the Tames and close 
})y Londoti l>ri<lgo, and llu; journey bclwcn^u the two places was as a rule 
made by riven* <n*aft. The King’s liencb Trison, the largest goal in London 
after N<nvgatt?, was a forbhlfling-looking building surrounded by a tinrty 
foot high wall in Southwark lligli Street generally known as llie Borough. 
Its inmates consisted of d(d)lors and other imforlutiales prosecuted by civil 
pn)cess. Living conditions wtu'c tolerable for those who had the means to 
pay for linnn — tlu^ (a>uld leave the prison during the day and even at 
night could shicp oulshhr its walls in the nearby district called the liberties’ 
“ ' but lbt‘ poor t)risoners, on tlie other hand, who had no money with which 
to pur<‘hasii tln^sc^ i)rivih'geH, frecpienlly suffered the most hideous cruellies 
at llu^ hands of lh<^ warders or lurrikeys. Law, being a person of some sub* 
slrinc<», s<^ems to have b<*en (r(‘ated com fort rd»ly. On a<u;<)unl of ibc somewhat 
sp(H‘ial cin‘um.slan(’(\4 of bis cas<^ be was confined in a (^cll, but ho was allow- 
ed to n'celve visitors fn^ely. Among llui lalU^r were s(woral lawyers whom, 
sine<! th<^ f<H'lhcoming trial was ttHdmieally a civil one, lie was permitted to 
instruct to <lef(‘n<l him, 

On 22 (^xai’tly a month later * ’ Law was brought up to West* 
tninslta* Hall to answts* to llu^ so-calbsl appeal. He was represt'nted by two 
of tin* most tanitienl scnli)r tsmumd of the day, Sir William Thompson and 
Sir (ireswell Levins Serjeants-at-Lnw, and an able junior, Mr. Thomas 
CarlluHV. Stu*jeant ITouipstin bad appeared in many famous trials in* 
cludiitg that of i \ u ) duellist Lord Mohun befonj the Uous(j of Lonls for his 
[)art in the killitjg of tlm actor William MomUtorb Serjeant Leviny: bad 
b<^rn himself a judge in the ndgn of Jamt's U but bad been dismissed 
fnun bis lulawvarm support of that monarch on tlu^ bench and bad returned 
to lbt^ Bar when* be ba<l appeartul in s(w<rral w<dbknown casi^s, among them 
t!m (‘<Ld>iat<Hl trial of tlu^ Seven Bishops in lOBfk Before, the plaintiff was 
abl^^ to open bis cas<^ this imp(>sing team of advocates pul forward a series 
of legal argtmunils which affords a g<u>d illuslration of how trials were 
freqmnUly upset <m the ground of l(*gal <|uil>bles ami small tcchnicalitu's, 
U was allege<i, for instanc.e, that the plaintiffs slalemont in the court that 
tluj <hnd had tak<‘n jJace hil)out the first hour of midday’ was bad for 
reastiri (d uaceriaitity: the time ought to have betm stabHl precisely* Simi- 
larly the place of the wound was ‘not ctjrlainly expressed’ as being *in the 
upper part of tlui Ixdly’. Also the. tt)wn as well as the parish in which the 
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act complained of took place should have been indicated* Finally, an ob- 
jection was taken to the return of the writ as having been personally direct- 
ed to the sheriff to ‘attach’ Law, whereas in fact Law had ham arrenled [>y 
the sheriff’s bailiff, 

Wilson’s counsel, heard in reply, was Sir Bartholomew Shower, a fornuT 
Recorder of London and a law reporter who has left an aulhorilalive 
count of this curious action. 

Before proceeding further with the case Chief Ju3lu*.c Holt nimnimcujd 
that the Court would take time to consider the legal argninenlH of eouriHel 
and that it would give a ruling on them during the next week. But it was 
now nearly the end of the term, so that the hearing was again put off until 
after the Long Vacation. The defendant was thereupon laktui hack to the 
King’s Bench Prison where he spent the succeeding months in planning to 
escape. By the middle of October, he had succoc^ded in filing down four 
bars of his cell window, but unfortunately for him, before lu^ conhl tnako 
any further progess with this enterprising arrang(ffnmt, was dis<aivt‘red, 
his instruments removed, and himself placed in irons. In ihiH luuiomforlahlo 
condition he was brought up again to the King’s Benclt (a)urt soon after- 
wards to hear from the mouth of the Chief Justice that the Court hud dt?- 
cided to overrule the legal arguments so mgtniiouHly advanced hy his c.oun* 
sel. A date was appointed for the hearing of the action, but on ftirlhcr 
consideration, in view of the heavy enhutdae for that tertti, the trial was 
postponed until early in the New Year in the following Icrtn, 

Back in his cell again the prisoner refused to he daunted and ralH<aI all 
his friends to his aid, possibly including the King’s miHln'HS. More files 
were introduced together with a plentiful supply of moiacy and u powerful 
opiate for use on the guards. The escape was now plaruuMl take piniat 
as soon as possible after New Year’s Day, 1695. 11 is friemls agrinul to have 
a coach waiting outside the prison to carry him off to the country where he 
might make his way to the Continent. The only trouble was the thlrty-hmt 
drop which Law would have to make from the top of the walls in orfha* to 
reach safety. However, he decided llml ho must risk this* 

As we have seen, the plan was successfully carried out. Its oxct^ulion, 
which is reminiscent of the escape of Benvenuto Cellini from the Casilo of 
San Angelo in Rome a century and a halt <jurlier, was atiendetd by one 
mishap fortunately not fatal for the prisoner. Like the great Italian artist, 
who had to negotiate a similar drop from the castle walls, Law sprniiuid hia 
ankle in the descent which took place under cover of darkm^ss. Ho wa« 
immediately helped into the waiting coach and driven oft to Sussex, where 
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he nsmained in hiding lill n boat could be found to convey him out of the 
comitry. In a hw days arrangements were made with llie captain of a vra- 
.s(f iuiuinl for a Dutcit port and he lost no lime in taking t>assagc. 

Wlu!lli(;r Mistress Elizabeth Villiers had any hand in these arrangements 
it is impossilde to say with any degree of certainty. Her maid and confi- 
dant(!, wlios(5 acquaintance wc have already made', asserted that she had. 
The central figurt! in this dramatic episode, how(;vcr, always denied the 
truth of llui maid s story and was wont to declare 'that n(W(!r any Lady em- 
ployed him in this aflair and the manner and means of making Ids escape 
very different from wliat i.s there represcailed,’ 
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Hei-ATIVULY f(!W (IclaiLs arc ktjown of John Law’s life during llie next ten 
years. It is extremely diffioull to trace liis nutvcmeiiLs since none of liia 
eorre-spondenee for these years lias survived, the evidence of contempor- 
arit's is scanly ami there are few rehirencca in his own later writings to hw 
aetiviliiNs at this time. According to his first and conlcraporary anonymous 
hiographer he made his way to Franco immediately after his escape from 
the King’s Bench 1‘rison. But France and England were then at war, and 
in vii'w of that fac^t it is iliffuailt to believe that he was able to jmt in at 
any French port at lliis lime. 'I’lie Jaeohile agiails, who regularly passed 
hetween llni e.X'King James ll’s (iourl at .St. Germains and the exiled 
monareli’s supporlm’s in Britain, travelled as a rule through the Low (ioun- 
tries, imd it is praeiieally ei'rlain that Law, in eventually making his way 
to I'aris as he did, usisl tliis route. Furthermore, French authorities -seem 
agreed that he did not visit Franec until after {teaco hail heen signed 
lielwf'ftii llie two coimlries over two years later. It is more than likely that 
Law ulilined the interval to aeiiuire the detailed knowlegde of Duteli hank" 
ing of whieh he was later to give proofs in his writings. 

The United I'rovinees of the Netherlands, of which Holland was the 
chief, oeeiipicd a pivotal position in King William Ill’s .scheme of defences 
against French aggri'ssion and famis XiV’.s allcmpt to dotnimile Europe, fn 
JfiHO, three years liefore he was called to llie English throne, William, then 
L'l'inee of Orange and Stallholder of llu' Union, had formed the famous 
eonfeileraey of European slates tlio League of Augsliurg — wliieli, 
Htrengllieiieil hy llie adhesion of England after the Revolution, had been 
(Uigaged in an I'xtensive and exhausling struggle will) French arms on land 
and sea. The Hague had in eonseiiuenee heeome the diplomatic centre of 
Europe, parlieiilarly siiiee the League’s diplomaliii rejirosenlalives were at 
Wllliuiirs suggestion in frenuent and often conlimious coiifereuec there. 
Tile Union’s foreign relations were eoinhietcd by an official known as the 
Grand Fetisionary. In the temporary ahsenee of an amhassador British 
inter<’.st.s were in the youthful Imt hrilliant luintls of the thirty-ono'year 
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old Secretary of the Embassy, Matthew Prior, better known perhaps as a 
poet than a diplomatist. 

As passport control officer, in addition to his other (hilics, Prior spoiit 
considerable time in endeavouring — not with inVviriahlc sucscorh to 
check the illicit passenger traffic between Dutch and English ports, pur*- 
suing Jacobites in various guises and unravelling their secret conunuiu- 
cations which, as in more recent wars, assumed a variety of forms in a 
variety of hiding-places. For this purpose he naturally sought the (‘.ollahom* 
tion of the Dutch authorities, and it is doubtful whether Law, who was 
believed to be sympathetic to the Jacolnlc cause, could have escaped lludr 
joint vigilance, even if he did not call at the Embassy on his arrival in 1'h<5 
Hague to pay his respects to. the Secretary, The Pensioner has givtai nu! 
the honour of a long audience’, wrote Prior to Whitehall alMuit tlu^ time ot 
Law’s arrival on the Continent, ‘in order to our taking sucJi mci Inals a» 
may most effectively locate this gang and hiinhu' togiU‘S, who mdly come 
from France to pass into England and wcnclujs to bring lclU*rs in their 
slays. . , or a little lower’. 

According to Wood, Law’s early nmclccnili-coulury hif^graplua* who 
had access to certain materials which arc not now availabh^ the yotithftil 
fugitive from justice was actually employed for a tiuuj hy tlu^ vluir^tt 
(f affaires in secretarial duties/ If this were so, those dulh^s must have Inum 
purely honorary, since Prior was cxtnmujly short of t^ash ut this lime and 
always complaining to Whitehall that his pay was many months in urnvtrs* 
‘Hitherto I have borrowed* and done pretty well’, he! wn)li? at thin ptirimi; 
‘tliose who lent me money and arc not yet })aid have lm<l tljc troubles ou’l, 
but for want of more such civil persons I htjgin to be a litllc tnmldetl 
myself. There is great correspondence between the Hlotuac.li attd llie lu'arl; 
she is out of humour commonly when one is hungry, ami il is llm<! to tlnnk 
what friends I have at Whitehall when Famine Hcts trimpharil on tlu! (jlM‘cka 
of my two footmen and the ribs of my two However he may have 

been employed in the Embassy (’hamiery, if imieed Uv, was employi^d there 
at all, it is reasonably certain that Law spent his week-emlH in tint mamier 
inimitably described by the poetic Prior, 

‘While with labour assiduous due pleasure I mix 
And in one day atone for the business of six, 


^ officiated *for some tim<! m secrclary to the lldtidt n*sid«nt 

in Holland : J. P, Wood, Life of John Law (]824) at p. 11. TIur Is not 

confxrmcd by any of the departmental correspondence in the Publie Itoiuird Office. 
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Id a liltlo Dutch chaise on a Saturday night, 

Oil my left hand my Horace, a nymph on my right: 

No memoire to compose, and no Post-Boy to move 
That on Sunday may liindcr the softness of love, 

For her neither visits nor parlies of lea, 

Nor t)io long-winded cant of a dull refugee. 

This niglit and the next shall he hers, shall be mine, 

To good or ill fortune I he third we resign: 

Tims scorning the world, and siij)crior to fate, 

I drive on my car in professional stale. 

# * * * 

And is it enough for the joys of the day, 

To think what Anacreon or Sappho would say? 

When good Vandcrgocs and his provident Vrow^ 

As they gaze on my triumph, do freely allow, 

That, searcli all the province, yoifll find no man there is 
So blest as the En^Ilschcn liver Secret(ms\ 

Unlike Prior, during working hours Law was more interested in finance 
than in politics, lie seems to have lost little time in turning his footsteps in 
the direction of Amslordam, wliieh appeared as the financial counterpart 
of The Hague in the struggle against Louis XIV. For it was Amsterdam’s 
famous hank which jn'ovidcd most of the sinews of war at this time. ^ This 
remarkable corporation was not an ancient inslUulion. It had been founded 
less than a cemtury previously in order to provide a steady currency in 
whiclt normal commercial dealings might be Irausgctcd. At the beginning 
ol the seventeenth ccnltiry Dutch traders (like Englisl) traders at the time 
of Law’s first visit to the Continent) were suffering from two inconvenien- 
ces. One was the defective stale of their local coinage, much of which was 
of lighter weight than ils face value, and the other was the circulation of 
niasst^H of foreign coins of uncerUiin value. It was to rennedy this stale of 
affairs that the Bank of AmsUu'dam had betrn in(a)rporalc(l. 

Tlu^ bank conducted business on the folh^wing lines. Mercluints used to 
bring all kinds of coins to the bank, and the bank would give them credit 
for their real as distinct from tlicir nominal value. In other words tlicy 

* C[). IVior* wrilinfJ! ia July 16% lo Whia^lmll: ‘Wo you wilt oltlier 

make wur or pt'acc in good oarnf!HU.. If you inlond war Mr. I)yktw<dt tias borrowed 
throe millions llolland’H mom‘y of Amslordam at 5 (xt cone iho SiaUts bcim;; Htjounty 
for tile inicrtist and with lliis you arc i<> besiege Dunkirk. Gel to it as you cun,* IfisU 
MSS. Comm: Halli Manuscripts, til, Bl. 
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allowed the value of weight rather than the value which appeared in the 
inscriptions on the coins. The banker then locked up the coins and gave 
the merchant what virtually amounted to banknote representing tlie 
coins. These banknotes were used to settle the bills of cxcluinge whcti they 
matured and oilier business; and the notes were much sought after, since 
it was known that they represented a given number of jierfect coins. In fact 
they came to be in such a demand that thc7 usually W(‘re at a slight 
premium or agio, which the bank customarily charged a purchaser. In otluir 
words, the notes sold for a little more than tlic nominal value of the gold 
or silver they represented. People paid for the extra oonvcnienco of a nolo 
in much the same way as they do now for a cheque or postal or(I<;r. 

Law described the working of the bank in clear and cliara<;t eristic 
language: 

This Bank ... is a secure place where menihanis may in money 
and have credit to trade with. Besides the convcniciuus of easier and 
quicker payments, the banks save the cx[)cnfie of hags an<! carriag<*, 
losses by bad money, and the money is saf(?r llum in ihc tnerclianls^ 
houses, for it is less liable to fire or robbery, the ruuuissury measures 
being taken to prevent them. 

'Mercliants who have money in the Bank of Amsterdam, and [utoplu 
of other countries who deal with tlicin, are not liable to iho clmngt*H in 
the money, by its being alloyed or aluu'cd in the denomination. For 
the Bank receives no money but what’s of value ami is ihe.rtdoro called 
bank money, and though raised in current paytnenlH it goes for the 
value it was pledged for in bank payments. Tim agh of the Hank 
changes a quarter or halt per cent as current momjy is tnorc or hm 
scarce.’ 

With the object of inducing local mcrclmnls to open with the 

bank, it was laid down by law that all bills of excluingo abovc^ 100 pounds 
Flemish must be made payable at the Imnk. On tlu* wlioh^ this h^giHlalion 
had succeeded in its purpose. The bank dhl not, however, diHcoimt hliln 
or concern itself with bill broking. It could and did advance mc»ney on 
security to its customers, but 'overdrawing’ was strictly })roluhilc<l umbr 
penalty of a fine of 3% of the amount by winch the custonu^rV account 
was allowed to be overdrawn. Law noted that the dircc.PU's <HMild not 
honour all the banknotes issued without calling in all tlunr loans, (d who»o 
advantage in promoting trade and industry he was at the aatne time 
strongly conscious. 
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"So far as they lend they add to the money 'which brings a profit to 
the country by employing more people and extending trade; they add 
to the money to be Icntj where by it* is easier boiTowed and at less use 
[i.c. at lower interest], and the Bank has a benefit. But the Bank is 
less sure [i.c. secure], and though none suffer by it or are apprehens- 
ive of danger, its credit being good, yet if the whole demands were 
made or demands greater than the remaining money, they could not 
all be satisfied till the Bank had called in what sums were lent.’ 

The elementary principle of banking expressed in the foregoing senten- 
ces may seem a commonplace today, but when Law first visited Amsterdam 
it was a novelty to most visitors from the British Isles. To the exercise of 
the hank’s function in creating credit, with wliich to drive the wheels of 
trade and industry, Law was convinced that Holland owed the commercial 
suijrcmacy in Europe which she enjoyed at this time. England and Scot- 
land, on the other hand, had superior natural advantages to Holland but 
their trade and industry languished. Indeed he was convinced that had 
Britain, France or Spain apidicd the same measures to promote trade as 
Holland had done, Holland would not have been inhabited. 

It was in Holland ut this limctliat Law b(jgau to work out certain fim- 
(iatnenlal ideas which were sub.sc(jucnlly embodied in what was knowm 
as his system. The cardinal feature lay in what the author considered to be 
the real meaning of money. What is money, he argued, but a simple ex- 
change vouclicr for use in the purchase of good.s and servicers? If that is 
so, why use a costly and inconvenient metal such as gold? ‘Money’, he 
wrote "is not the value jar which goods arc exchanged, but the value hy 
which they arc exchanged. The use of money is to buy goods and silver, 
while money is of no other use’. What then is the good of using metallic 
money except for small token payments? None, since any sort of paper 
could be used in tins same way and much more cheaply. 

Law used to illustrate the thruth of his axiom in characteristic fashion* 
Whenever he went to the gaming-tables, he brought two bags with him. One 
oontaine<l gold and silver coins, and the other contained counters. The 
counters wore employed to save him the inconvenience of using large 
<|uantitics of coinsi- At the end of the evening’s play tlic counters were 
presented to him hy their holdex's and duly honoured. 
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In the spring of 1697 peace negotiations were begun in Kyswick, a vib 
lage lying a mile or two out of The TTagiic on the road to Delft liolh 
were momentarily tired of Uic struggle and, in particular, I.ouis XIV rts 
quired a breathing space. The declining health of the Spanish King Clhiirles 
II, who had no near heir, adumbrated the question of llu^ siKuu^ssiori to that 
monarch’s throne, and Louis felt that his own (‘.luinis, whiih lu^ stHuelly 
hoped tp advance, would have little chance of nudization if h<^ wert^ at war 
with Spain at Charles’s death. He accordingly made <d’fers to width Wil- 
liam III and the rest of the allies eventually agre(‘tl, Thc! preliinituiries 
lasted throughout the summer and much lime was wasU'd, as ofltui happetis 
at peace conferences, on trifling questions of protocol and dhpu^llo. 'The 
chief business of Harly and Kaunitz’, Macaulay wrote of the prinrJpal 
French and Austrian delegates in his flhtory of Knp'laniL ‘was to watch 
each other’s legs. Neither of them lliought it consistent with tlu^ dignity of 
the Crown which he served to advanc<5 towards the other fastc^r than tin* 
other advanced towards him. If llicrefore one. of llnan pcr(:<‘iv<'d Unit he 
had inadvertently stepped forward loo (piick, In^ w(aU back to lln^ door, 
and the stately minuet began again. The nurusiers of Louis drt'vv up a 
paper in their own language. Tlie German staU^snu^ii proli‘st(^d agaitust this 
innovation, this insult to the dignity of the Holy Houmu Kmpins this en- 
croachment on the rights of independent nations, ami would not know 
anything about the paper till it had been translated frotti good h’ri'mh into 
bad Latin.’ 

The Treaty of Ryswick was signed in the small hotirs of the morning of 
September 10, 1697. Matthew Prior, who had nc^Uul as st^crclary to the 
British delegation, was already on the way to London wUli ilut news. 
France lost all her territorial acMjuisilions during the past lw<‘nty y<*arH 
with the exception of Strasbourg, and Louis agr<r<j(l to r<»cogri!z<^ Willlartt as 
King of England, promising at the same lime to give no aid to any claimant 
of that throne — an undertaking which he was later to violate. An iinpn’s- 
sive mission was despatched to Paris headed by WiUiam’s fav<airit<s minis- 
ter, the Earl of Portlan<l with the rank of Atuf>assa<Ior, who was jonu'^d 
shortly afterwards by the indispensable Mr. Secuelary Prior. A crow<i (»f 
Englishmen followed who had not had an op[)ortunity of tasting the 
delights of the French capital for many yovars, among tlunn st‘V(*ral who 
were homosexually inclined. Wrol(5 the tamous Elizabeth Charlotte Dnc.liess 
of Orleans at the time: 'Nothing is more ordinary in Englaml than this 
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unnatural vice . , . and all those who followed Lord Portland to Paris led a 
terrible life with the debauchees of Paris. Lord Westmoreland, Lord Raby 
and three or four others did not hesitate to make public what their iu- 
clinalions were’. Portland’s short embassy (it lasted less than six months) 
is said to have cost £80,000. His equipage was magnificent, and on the 
occasion of his formal entry into Paris ho had six carriages, twelve led 
horses, twelve pages, fifty outriders and a great following of noblemen. 
John Law may well have been among tliose wlio witnessed this extraor- 
dinary spectacle, for he is known to have been in the capital about this 
time. 

Though barely sixty the Grand Monarch of France bad for most of the 
past forty years been his own first minister and the absolute ruler of his 
country, whose boundaries he had in a long series of military campaigns 
succeeded in considerably extending during this period. He was now living 
an extremely quiet and secluded life, being entirely governed by his former 
mistress Madame de Mainlenon, whom he had secretly married soon after 
his wife’s dealli fiflecn years before. This extraordinary woman had been 
mainly inslruniciUal in persuading Louis to conclude peace at Ryswick, 
and she seemed determined to prevent him from engaging in any future 
conflicts, ‘Madame Maiutonon’, wrote Prior, ‘Is our friend and will keep 
the Peace, if possible as she made it, not out of any kindness slie has for us, 
but from a notion that the King’s engaging in business impairs his healtli. 
’Tis inoretlildc what power that woman lias; overylliing goes through her 
hamls, and Diana made much less a figure at Ephesus.’ The profound relig- 
ious influence, which Madame <h Maintenou exercised upon Louis pro- 
duced a certain sombre atmosphere and made for a lack of gaiety at Court, 
which rendered the King much less popular with the aristocracy than with 
their social inferiors. ‘The common people of this nation have a strange 
veneration for ihcir King’, Prior remarked: ^it is certain he miglu have the 
last penny of them as well by their inclinations as his j)ower pour la ^laire. 
But the people of (juality hate him to hell, and (as the French do things 
always to excess) there is nothing so extravagant as their expressiems of 
this kind in an auher^e overnight, though they dare as well be luingod as 
not rise at five the next morning to be at Versailles by eight,’ 

Prior was particularly struck by the King’s personal vanity. ‘The 
monarch as to his health is lusty enough, so he speaks a little like old 
Maynard, ' and picks and shows his teeth with a good deal of affectation, 

^ Sir John Maynard, Harjeunt-ai-law, for many yoara doycm of tho En|j;liHh Bar. Born 
in the roign of Queen Fdizabetli he lived to congratulate WilUani llf on his acca^rtsion. 
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being llie vainest creature alive oven lo lliu least tilings. Ifis Iiousa nl Ver- 
sailles is something the foolislicst in llie \vt>rl<l; ho is si rutting m (wvy 
panel and galloping over one’s head iti every ceiling, atul if he turns to 
spit he must see himself in person or Ids Vieer(‘gvnl the Sun with SnflhH 
orbi or Nec phtribas m{)ar, I verily believe lluU there an^ of him statti(*8, 
busts, has reliefs and pictures above two hundred in llu^ hotis(^ and garilen. 
In the meantime Madam Maiutenon govenus him as Hoxalami did Holy, 
man. He lives at Marly like an EasUu’u monareli, making waterworks an<l 
planting melons, and leaves Ids Iiashaws lo ruin the land provided they 
are constant in bringing in llieir iribnte.’ 

The King’s younger brother, the Duke of Orleans, known as ‘Monsieur’ 
was a despicable creature. At one lime ‘Monsieur’ had shown signs of 
military prowess, but for many years lie liad led a life of luxurious !dh*m*ss, 
being entirely given over lo his male favourites, Tlu’i DueJn^ss, ‘Miularue’, 
as she was called at Court, had born a liusky Khine mai<!(m wlnm slie had 
married Monsieur as his second wife more than a (juarler of a eenlury 
previously (his first wife Henrietta of Euglaml, whom ho was ac(nts<sl of 
poisoning, had been a sister of Cliarlos II), ami she always nMuaimul a 
shrewd German haiisjrau dlslikctl but resiiected by lua* royal br<illu*r-in- 
law. To her gift for correspondence wc owe otic of tlie niosl ptaudraiing 
and informative jiictures ever painted in words of Louis XI Vs reuiarkahlu 
Court 01 her husband she luul no illusions. Ml(* cares for nothing but Ids 
young friends, and spends whole nights eating and drinking with tb<an\ 
she wrote at this lime. Tic also gives them enormous sums of mouthy. 
Where they are concerned, nothing matters and nothing is too costly, 
although at the same lime the cldhlren and t have st^arcely the 
necessities of life. Wlien I nc(‘d clunnisi’^ and hIuh^Is J Jiave lo beg for 
tliem for a very long lime, but be gives La Carte fa prime favourite who^ 
was. Captain of his Guards] ten thousand crowns to buy his limni in Mari" 
ders. .. Monsieur has had all the silvm' which eiunc from the Lalalinate 
melted and sold and has given the money io Ids minions. Kvmy ilny nt?w 
favourites are brought to him ami he soils and jauvns all his in order 
to mako tliem presents . . . Monsieur sayn publicly and does mil tiy lo bide 
it from either his daughter or me that he m getting old and has no time to 
lose, and that he docs not intend lo save anything hut will use everytliiug 
in order to amuse himself to the end/ 

and to thfi Kjupj’s remark that ha luid oiulived all the uum of the law of lus ihne he 
made the hiwioric reply that ‘he had like to liavo mitUved the law itHclf if IiIm 
mghnosa had not come ovcr‘. Hu died in 1690, 
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Tiieir only son Philip Duke of Chartres had recently celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday and was now enjoying the frccdonr of his own 
separate establishment in the late Cardinal Richelieu’s palace in the heart 
of Paris, renamed the Palais Royal This young man, who was destined to 
exorcise a fateful influence in the life and fortunes of John Law, was both 
intelligent and industrious, but he already exhibited that love of dissipation 
which was later to make him notorious. ‘My son behaves no better than his 
father’, wrote Madame, lie gives all he possesses to his mistress ... He 
also allows himself to be put upon by bis lackeys, and is so terribly de- 
bauched that I am afraid in the long run it will cost him his life. Ho ' 
passes whole nights in orgies of debauchery and often docs not go to bed 
until eight o’clock in the morning ... He is not lacking in intelligence nor 
is he ignorant, and from childhood he has always had an inclination 
towards all that is good and suitable to his rank. But since he has been 
his own master and llicsc wicked people have taken him up and made him 
hobnob with vulgar strumpets, his character and appearance have altered 
so much that you wouldn’t recognize him any longer,’ Although His 
Catliolic Majesty was inclined to frown on behaviour of this kind, the 
position of the Duke of Chartres at Court was scoured by his marriage to 
Mademoiselle do Blois, the King’s Icgillmizal daughter by his late mistress 
Madanic do Montespan. 

Cambling was also a popular pastime in the Palais Royal One of the 
most ardent card-players named Boissiere was a son of the celebrated 
courtesan Ninon do Lcnclos. It might be said that gambling was bred in 
his boruis, since the story went that his paternity was decided by the draw- 
ing of lots bolwcim two courtiers. It may have been over a game of 
lanstpionct that Law first made the young Duke’s acquaintance. Alter- 
natively the Scotsman may have been introduced to the Palais Royal circle 
as a student of finatuni whom Chartres might possibly bo interested to 
meet. It is certain that they did meet at this period in Paris. Law found 
Chartres charming, easy of access, possessed of a remarkable memory for 
facts and figures, and well informed in finance as well as politics and the 
arts, It is known that Law also met the Marquis do Cliamillard, whom 
Louis XIV liatl placed in charge of the country’s finances as Controller- 
General in 1699. Michel dc Cluimillard was a middle-aged mediocrity who 
owed Ids rise partly to the patronage of Madame do Mainteuon and partly 
to his skill at billiards by which he was brought to the King’s notice. On 
leaving Paris Law promised to keep in touch with both men. 
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Wliile in France Law spent some iinic at St. GeanainvS-(iU-Lay(% vvlun'o 
Louis XIV’s generosity bad assigned the exiled English King JanH^s II an 
estate and an allowance to maintain himself and lln; members ot his Gonrt 
who had followed him across the Channel at the K(jvoluliom Any sym- 
pathies which the Scotsman may have had with the fallen luonart^h uuist 
assuredly have been dulled by the conditions which he fourul lluu'<^ 
Although situated in the most delighlful surroundings a few miles from 
the most attractive capital city on the Conliuenl, the place was b(\st*t with an 
intolerable atmosphere of gloom and mutual recrimination. Lih(i Louis, 
the ex-King of England had become inlonsely religious, and his suit (5 was 
infested with priests who occupied all the lujst accommodalion. lnd(H;d the 
chateau strongly resembled a monastery, and there W(n‘e no h\ss llum three 
places of worship within its walls. James in(lulg(Hl in llu^ most sevtM’c 
spiritual exercises and mortified his flesh with such rc^pealed fastings and 
floggings that eventually the courtiers and oven the t)ritisls wens obliged to 
interfere and restrict his austerities. In the vvor<ls of lus principal bio- 
grapher, he had ‘turned St. Germains into a sort of st^liliidtr. 

One August afternoon in 1698 the exiles emerged from llusir ndnsat nml 
drove over to St. Cloud to attend the christening of the Duke of C^barlrt^s’s 
second daughter. It is possible that Law was among those who made the 
journey from St. Gcimains to wiUujss this Hp<^<;tacl<^, and James’s hvm 
features may have reminded him of his friend the Groom-lbjrlcr anti b)t- 
tery promoter as they did Mathew Prior, who has left a charaeUn islit; 
account of it ‘I saw King James and his Qutiunh wrole Prior afttu'- 
wards 'and there was nothing so odd as to see iho Duke of Herwitik 
and Lord Middleton traversing the galltjry on one sidt^, anti I ami 
Lord Reay of the good Mackay brood on the othtir side, tnuJi looking on 
the other with an air of civility mixed with conU^mpt Ihe gtjulham^n Ixs- 
longing to the Duke d’Orlcans and Chartres were emharrasstttl cnotjgh 
call him one moment *Le Roy d' Arighterrv to them ami speak tt» tn<‘ iu\\t 
of *Le Roy Jacques\ It was, us most human things an?, a fart^e rUlituihms 
enough- King James looks mighty old and worn, and slotips in his shtnil* 
ders . . - You never saw such a strange figure as the old bully is, h*an, worn 
and riv’led not unlike Neale the projector. The Quetm looks very melan- 
choly, but otherwise well enough. Their equipages arc all vi^ry raggeil 
and contemptible.’ 

Living in the neighbourhood of St. Germains at this time was an 
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Englisliwomun about Law’s age who styled herself Lady Catherine 
Seignicur. Directly descended from Sir Tliomas Bolcyn, fatlier of the 
celebrated Anne, second wife of Hcriry VIJIj she was a sister of the 
titular Earl of Banbury and had married a Frenchman named Seignieur. 
Her brother had been an inmate of the King’s Bench Prison at the same 
time as Law, and it is possible that he gave Law an introduction to 
Catherine. Her mother was a daughter of an Irish peer, Lord Sherard, 
t^harles Knollys, who claimed the Earldom of Banbury, had married 
ten years previously a woman named Elizabeth Lister. Almost imme- 
diately after the ceremony, which took place in the Nag’s Head Coffee 
House in Covent Garden, the notorious Fleet prison parson, Dr. Cleaver, 
officiating, Knollys deserted his bride in favour of another woman named 
Elizabeth Price, who is stated to have been employed in some capacity 
at the Court of St. Germains. They travelled about Europe for several 
years together and eventually went through a form of marriage at Verona 
in 1692. On Knollys’s return to England he was challenged to a duel by 
his first wife’s brolher-in-law, who was imforLiinalcly killed in the ensuing 
encounter. On being charged with murder Knollys had j[)leadcd the pri- 
vilege of trial before the House of Lonls on the ground that he was the 
legitimate dcHcendant of his grandfather, who had been created Earl of 
Banbury by CJiarles 1. TIuu’e was no doubt that William Knollys had been 
raised to the peerage urulor this title in 1626 wlion he was cigluy years 
of age. His wife had bortie him no children for ihc past thirty years, bulj 
she then i)rocee(le(l to produce two sons who eacli in turn claimed to suc- 
ceed to the Banbury peerage. The second, who was the father of Catherine 
and (diaries, was horn in the EatTs eighty-fifth year. The paternity of 
both these sons was called in (lueslion, and as a result the House of Lords 
had decided that Charles Knollys liad no right to the earldom. The trial 
was then moved to the Court of King’s Bench where Knollys pleaded 
misnomer. After lenght argument and delay, during part of which time 
Knollys was confined in the court prison, Chief Justice Holt eventually 
declared the Lords’ decision invalid and (luotcd the indictment. Meuu- 
whilo Knollys had a]>pcarcd before the ecclosiaslical Court of D(ilegalcs 
which, after a trial lasting over three years on the conflicting claims of 
Elizabeth Lister and Elizabeth Price, had decided in favour of the fonner 
on the ground that the latter unlike her opponent could be no worse off 
than before since she had borne Knollys no children: also unlike Elizabeth 
Lister slio *had been a phty<jr and mistress to several persons.’ 

Notliing is known of Monsieur Seignieur except that his wife appears 
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to have got tired of him* Her mccling with Law, whetlu^r by ohaiKuj or 
design, quickly led to friendship, mul friendship soon turned to affot^lioju 
The upshot of the matter was that they agretjd to run away togellu^r to 
Italy. And so one day about llie turn of the oeiitury site SiM*rt*lIy left lu‘r 
husband’s house and together with her lover posted off to llui south* * 


4 

The travellers’ immediate objective was Genoa, at that litne an ind(^p(^n- 
dent slate with a national bank which rivalled lluil of Amsterdam in r(j- 
putation. Their route lay through the Rhone valley and Swil/.<'rlan<l. The 
valley like the rest of France was suffering from a most acute industrial 
and commercial depression at this time* Tlie (lisaslrinis poli<\v of Louis 
XIV fifteen years previously in revoking the ctJt‘brat<Hl Fdicl of Nantes, 
which had guaranteed the French rrotosUuUs libcriy of njligitm, had tiow 
come to full fruition. The host artisans aiul e.raflstnen w<‘ro to h<‘ fi>uiul 
among the Huguenot element of the population, and those who had not 
been sent to serve in the galleys had fled to m^ighhtniriug cotinlru^s taking 
their tools and the secrets of their trades with lluan. TIu^ deprtNSshat was 
intensified by lack of money in circulation. By eonlrast Switz<u‘lamt, 
which had attracted many of the Huguenot refuge(\s, scHnned to las tumu 
mcrcially and industrially flourishing. 

Law and his companion stayed for a short while at NeuehfihL 'rhi?i 
town and the surrounding district in the Jura mountains, tluaigh geo- 
graphically part of Switzerland, did not then form part of tlit^ Swiss eott- 
fedcration. They constituted a sovereign principality, for whos(% rule 
Louis XIV’s nephew the Prince of Conti was a clainjani. Frhni;(UH Louis 
de Bourbon, Prince of Conti, was engaged In purstiing his priaernsions on 
the spot, and it is known that Law inatle his aetpuiinlantuj tlua‘e at i\u% 
time, Conti was reported to he the lover of the Dtnjluvss of Chartres, who 
was his sistor-in-law and- also Louis XfV’s daugitler by Mn<l;ttne de 
Montespan; and, as she had recently senm Law in Paris, it is possibltt that 
she supplied him with the necessary introduction. The prince was about 

' In a letter dated May 12, 1783, to the Earl of Ihudian, who wuh tluiikinj; 
a monograph on Law, Horace Wahiole ntutes: *l met the oiln^r <iay witlt an account 
in some trench Htcrary gazelle, I £<)rg<*i whtrii, of lus Iiaving carried off the wife 
of another man . Letters of Horace Walpole, od. Mrs. Pugtit l^>ynhc(», XU, 4^1849 
fLondon, 1904). Walpole had Bcvcral portraits of Law in his house at Hlrnwhcrry 
iiilh including one by Rosalba in crayons whose whereabouts in now unknown. 
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ihiiTy-five, intelligcntj %vell mannered and possessed of great ability. But 
lio was also tainted with the prevailing vice of the lime, for, in the words 
of ‘Madame’, the Duchess of Orleans, ‘his love for his sister-in-law docs 
not ])rcvent his loving his pages as well’, Louis XIV disliked him and 
in order to get rid of him had recently tried to obtain the Polish throne for 
him, Conti’s dilatory and apparently unwilling departure, due to his 
dislike of foregoing the Duchess’s charms, cost him this Kingdom, since 
although he had be<m legally elected he had discovered on his arrival 
in Danzig that llic Elector of Saxony was already in possession. His claim 
to llio princijjaliLy of Ncuchatcl, though legally valid, was meeting with 
no better success. The Swiss declined to give him any military assistance 
in the face of the demands of the late ruler’s sister who did indeed event- 
ually ac<tuiro the principality. In spile of his preoccupations, however, 
(h)nli found lime to receive Law and listen to his views on economics and 
finance, but like his kiiiKsman the Duke ol Chartres he could do no more 
than ask his visitor on taking his leave to write to him when he had any 
interesting id<jas or proposals to communicate. 

The Law menage settled down in Genoa. I’liough no longer mistress of 
the MedUerranciUn and the trade with the East, this little rci)ublic was still 
an extremely ri<ih stale despite the severe bomi)ardmcnl by the Frencdi 
fleet, which Inu' capital port Imd suffered some years previously, for de- 
clining to aoktiowledgci the suzerainty of Louis XIV, For generations her 
mcrclumt biuikors and shii)owner9 had lent money to the Kings of Spain 
and had financial Spanisli armias and fleets in both hemispheres. The war 
wliich brokis out at this lime ™ a renewal of the strugghj between Louis 
XIV and his old enemies — closely concerned Spain, and consequently 
enabled fnssh fortunes to ho made in the counting houses and offices of 
Genoa, The int(illig^^ncc whicdi Law was able to pick up from the repre- 
stailaiives of iluj various [mwers in Genoa, whom he took care to cultivate, 
inclu(!ed him to spoctilale in fondgn exchange and securitica. These 
dealings sooti began to yldd a considerable profit to himself. ^Aldiough 
the Italians arc a voty subtle cunning people’, wrote one who professed to 
know him w(j 11 during Law’s lifetime, ‘ho found cullies enough to ]>ick up a 
great d<*al of money from; and it was here that he laiil the first foundation 
of Ids fortune’. 

From Genoa Law is stated to have taken himself and his mistress to tiio 
neighb<uiring nqmhlic of Venice where his good fortune continued. In a 
short lime he is said to have be<in worth £ 20,000. If she was, like Genoa, 
nodonger at the height ol her commercial hegemony, Venice was still a 
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rich independent state with a local bank which helped to provide the spe- 
culator with ample opportunities of personal euricluncnl Law, ue art^ 
told, was constantly to be found at the Rialto when ihc cxchatipfe was optai 
for business. *No merchant upon commission was punctuallcr, luj ol)S(‘rvt»d 
the course of exchange all the world over, the manner ot discountirjg bills 
at the Bank, the vast usefulness of paper orodil, how gladly jx'ople j)arled 
wdth their money for paper, and how the profits accrued to the [)roprietors 
from this paper’. In the evenings he would ganddo at lansipaMu^l or faro 
or ecarte, ‘His incomparable readiness in numbers made him a perhjot 
judge of the hazards and advantages of all jdays, his sendee l(jm])cr 
without transport made him master ot himself when fortune ran against 
or for him, so he generally came [out] a gainer, seldom a considcirahhif 
loser’. 

Meanwhile a fresh European conflict had been provokcnl by the thorny 
problem of the succession to the Spanish throne. Towards the e.h)se of llu* 
year 1700 the imbecile King ot Spain had at length l)eeu galluu*(>!(l U) his 
fatliers. By his last will Charles 11 had bequeathed the throne to Louis 
XIV’s grandson and his own grandnephew, Philip Duke of Anjou, and 
tliis dull and phlegmatic sprig of the House ot Bourbon now asiumdt^d llu^ 
dirone as Philip V. His pretensions were disputed by the late monarch s 
other brother-in-law, Leopold If, Emperor of Austria, wlu> clalnuMl the 
heritage for his son the Archduke (diaries. Tins dcvelopincni. had, of 
course, been foreseen for some time in London, as well as 'rite llagm*, 
where it was felt that the trade of both countries was bound to sulHVr 
from the French and Spanish crowns being united in the same family ami 
possibly under tlic same head. William III had accordingly <lcvol<‘<l tini 
closing years of his reign to reviving the coalition of (lowtu’s whi<th had 
fought France in the days before the Peace ot Ryswick, and he had fully 
briefed his able lieutenant Marlborough in his designs for the c<mtintmnc<^ 
of the struggle against tlie seemingly indomilahlc Louis, A final filliji to 
British patriotism had been administered by the tJrund Monarch’s in- 
judicious action in breaking the peace treaty by the proclamation of 
James Edward the ‘Old Pretender’ as King James HI of Kiiglaud on liis 
father’s death at St. Germains in 1701. Already ilic French wm'c in oc- 
cupation of the Spanish Netherlands, while in Northern Italy a Krcn<;h 
force supported by Piedmontese and Spaniards prepureil to stian the ap- 
proach of the Austrians under Prince Eugene, whom Law <loidilh^Ks saw 
on their way through Venetian territory. Eugene scored some pndiminnry 
successes and eventually captured tlic French Commander Marshal Vil- 
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Icroy during a surprise night attack on Cremona. In 1702 the struggle 
began in earnest with Marlborough’s first campaign in the Netherlands. 

Law’s activities arc impossible to describe with any precision at this 
time, since he wrote no letters during this period which arc in existence. 
A curious reference in the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Paris to the incarceration of a certain 'Sr. Las’, a foreigner, in April, 
1701, stiggcsls that Jolm may have spent a week in a French j>rison at this 
Un fortunately the offence is not stated and fiirlher details arc lacking, 
hut, if the delimiuent can be identified with Law bis arrest was probably 
because his papers were not in order. According to his own statement he 
was in Piedmont during the spring of 1703 when he gave the French 
ambassador in Turin ihe <lclails of a sebeme he bad worked out for the 
revival of French industry in some of the districts through which he had 
passed on his way to Italy two or tlirce years previously. In Turin Law 
secured another potential patron in the person of Duke Victor Amadeus, 
ruler of Savoy-Piedmont. This able but crafty character was at this time 
contemplating a changes of si<lcs in the European struggle. Family tics 
bound him to I'Vance. His wife was a sister of the Duke of Chartres. One 
of his daughters was married to one of liOuis XIV’s grandsons, the Duke 
of Ikirgundy, heir presumptive to the French throne, and another was 
married to the oiIkt grandson Philip, the new monarcli of Spain. In spite 
of his French coniujclions, however, Victor Amadeus had changed sides 
mor<'. than once in the earlier campaigns against Louis, and once again 
he found himself tired of the insolence which he had been obliged to 
suffer at his kiiismarrs hands. His actions, it nuisL ho aJinilled, tliough 
cunning and oalcuIaUnl, W(jrc alway.s designed to promote the welfare of 
his i)rinci|)ality. Indeed any project with that end in view won his im- 
mediate Hymj)alhy. lie consequently received Law kindly and gave him 
all the information he re(]uiretl as to the administration of lus state and 
its nvsources. 

Among oiIkt dungs Law was struck by the large numbers of French 
workers who, principally for religious reasons (for the Protestants in 
Savoy-Pi<?dmont were midisturhcd),, were employed in the textile factories. 
Ifo (Climated there must h<i about 45500 such workers who but for Louis 
XIV’s stiff-necked obstinacy over the Edict of Naulcs might have b(u;n 
enriching the country of their birth with the products of their labours. 

^ Tlu? coiavM’uinji!; lliis iiu‘i<l<‘nt arc quoted l)y A. H<ijainbo in bis cssiiy, 

ha Pmioftdutlon dn Nom tie Jean Imw le Finaneiet\ in Etudes Htmiartes, Paris, 3891, 
'riuim was a nmnbor of variants of Law’s nanui in uso in Franco including Las, 
Luhh, and l^asso 
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Law now devised a plan for tlic revival of industry iu llio Hhotu^ valley* 
The districts of Lyonnais, Forez and Boaujolais wore to hav<^ cloth and 
silk mills, flour mills and bakeries, and nursery Kard(nJs* No (h'tails of his 
scheme have survived, but no doubt tliey included sonn^ nn‘asur<? of 
religious toleration for Huguenot workers as well as tlu^ creation of eredlt 
by the issue of paper money in llie area. All that Is kiunvn is that in April* 
1703, Law handed a draft of his proposals to llu^ Fnaic-h ainliassador in 
Turin for transmission to the Marquis do (niarnillard, (lonlrolha'djerunal 
of Finances in France. Some lime later he received a reply in whi<‘h the 
French minister, while praising the seheme’s merits, r<^gretli‘(l that it 
could not bo put into immediate execution by reason of tin* war. It was 
hoped lliat it might be examined anew when peace had again been con- 
cluded in Europe. 

The projector’s thoughts now turned towards Iiis iuUivt3 land, it was 
over ten years now since he had been in Seotlainl, llts nioilier was still 
alive and living in Edinburg, but she was gelling on in age and lu^ was 
anxious to sec her before she died. Calherine Knollys, alias Stagnienr, had 
lately -presented hiip with a son if not an heir, and uniha* tlui slyh? of 
Mrs. Law he felt he could with safely return and present her to his friends 
and relations in Edinburgh. An additional nuison for his naurn wan 
that his succession to the family estates was now ensurtvl* In th<^ very 
month that John Law handed his hidustruil selamie to the FremJi am- 
bassador in Turin, his mother in Edinburgh iriadi5 a will in whii'h she 
entailed the property upon him and his heirs. Some months afterwimls 
John Law set off for Scotland with his family, truv<illing, it is said, 
through Germany and HoIlan<l. In this event he must have something 
of Marlborough’s camjiaign between the Rhine and iho Minisi' where the 
Anglo-Dutch forces wore slowly gaining ground ngiunst the French* It 
appears to have been during tlie winter of 17034704 that Law finally 
reached his mother’s house in Edinburgh* 


5 

The returning prodigal, it seems, scuttled down quietly willi Catherine 
and their baby son at Lauriston, which his motlu^r luul |ml al lludr ilisposal 
to live in. He found the old lady in failing health, hut the sight of her 
eldest and favourite boy, whom she had not seeti for twelve years gave 
her a new lease of life* What manner of reception she acctirdccl her alleged 
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daughlor-in-law is not known, nor has it been established wliolber she 
ever knew that Calhorino and John were not married. The effect of the 
entail whicli she had recently executed was, however, quite clear lo John. 
His infant son, being illcgUImale, would not be able under Scottish law 
lo inherit the property. 

Queen Anne now occupied the throne of England, and one of John 
Law’s first acts was to address a petition to Her Majesty. He knew that, 
if ho set foot in England, lie was liable lo arrest on the charge of having 
broken gaol, if not for murder, for the laic King had merely reprieved 
not pardoned him. ‘Yet’, he prayed, petitioner is debarred from 

serving Your Majesty (as he is most desirous) in the just war wherein 
Your Majesty is now engaged’. He added that Mr. Robert Wilson, the 
Beau’s brother who had brought the action of appeal of murder in the 
King’s lJ(jnch, had agreed, thanks to the intercession of several of Law’s 
influential friends in Scotland, to drop the proceedings. There is no doubt 
that the Quetui examined his application for clemency as she was in the 
habit of (Huisidering personally all the petitions whicli her subjects 
thought fit to address lo hvr. On this occasion she was advised not to 
accede to it by her Minister, the Tory Robert Harley, at that time 
SetUH^lary of Stale for the INorihern Doimrlmcnt. Under date September 5, 
1704, Harhiy ac<‘,or<lingly endorsed the document willi the ominous but 
decisive word ‘Rejected’. * 

Balked of his desire lo serve the Queen in England, which he seems to 
have wauled to do, Law determined lo put liis services at her disposal In 
another manner. So long as he remained in Scotland and so long as 
S<’.otJ'and prcHCTVcd her separate government Law was safe from dis- 
turbance for the offences he had conimitel south of the border. Scotland 
was then in the throes of a most acute trade depression, and it occurred 
to Law tlint he might do worse than formulaic a scheme based on the 
experience and ideas which ho luid gained on the Continent. In the 
months irnniediaUsIy following tlie rejection of his petition for pardon he 
accordingly sat down and wrote an essay of some 40,000 words in length 
embo<lying his proposals for the revival of Scotland’s economy. The work 
was (tomphUed early in 1705 and the manuscript was entrusted for pu- 
blication to the Edinburgh firm of printers and puWislicrs who were 
carrying on the business of the laic Andrew Anderson. (Anderson had 

*Th<! origimil petition is (jrcHomul among the I*oi’!lund MSS. at 'Wolback Abbey, Tn 
<lcscribing the polilbmt'V us a n'sulent of Suoilund it cl(\arly” cHtnbuslujs that Law 
WUH living there in 1704, a fart whu:h has Konnaiines been <h)ttbuuL Stic llitiioncal 
MSS. Commission, Duke o] Pord<irid\^ M.V5., VI II, 320 (Londotv 1907). 
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been an uncle of John Law’s and King’s PriiUcr.) * l)nd(5r tlu'. irnpi'int of 
this firm the book was published anonymously, the author being simply 
described as 'a Scots gentleman’. Its full title was Money and Trada 
considered with a proposal for supplying the Nation with Money. book 
immediately aroused interest in the Scoltisli capital, but in spiU^ of its 
anonymity the authorship soon became known. 

Although Scotland and England had been uniU^d mulov the sanu^ (irovvu 
since the beginning of the preceding century, each country had its 
separate government, Parliament atid commercial arrangenumts. S<!ottirtli 
manufactured goods were subject to import duties on tuil(^ring England 
and Scottish shippers were deprived of the betudils of tin* English Nav- 
igation Acts — that is a Scottish vessel cuntld not carry Ibnugn goo<lK 
from the port of their country of origin ati Englisli port. William 
Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England, had promoUul a seduane 
to colonize the Isthmus of Panama with Scottish s(tltltu‘s, hul tliis so-(\alh*d 
Darien scheme had turned out a dismal failure. The tadonislH had Ixvm 
decimated by disease, starvation and the (hpn'dation.s of llu^ S|>aniard.s* 
At the same time the harvest in Scotland failed, ami th(‘ country Itad an 
adverse trade balance, that with France alone amounting t<^ X 5(),0()() 
annually. Unemployment, poverty and scarcity of moru^y in llu* hands of 
the majority of the population W(n-e niat(*h(xl by pr<d’ligat<t extravagance 
on the part of a few favoured members with the nu'ans. '^h(^st^ disasttu'S pro- 
duced a growing d<Mnand north of the Twe<xl for free: Iradt^ IxXwciUi llui 
two countries, but Queen Anne’s English minislm-s pndcuTcul to sludves 
this question for the moment until the linui was rip<^ for making an 
economic partnership the i)rice of full political union. 

At the end of the year 1704 an iaci<lent took place in Ediidnirgh whitdi 
made a vivid impression on Law who witnessed it: lu^ was to rtuMir to it 
from time to time in his own economic wrilir]gs and arguments ami i?ide(xl 
he was one day to put its lesson into pracrici*, llis first ptihli(uUion eoninins 
a vivid description of it The country-s unfavourabh^ trade balnma^ ha<l 
almost exhausted the siii)plirs of gold and silv(ir in tlu^ vaults of the Bank 
of Scotland, The bank had lately begun Uj print notes <d the deuortdnalion 

^Andrew Ander-son married Ar;m\s {Campbell, a HiHlcr of Law's b« lUOl ho 

was granted a forty-one monopoly as Kind’s Ihinho* by Charles H, tie died in h»7o. 
luurlcy in hw Lanrlstoji Castle (at p. «2 nouO states that his shop wa*. im the imilh 
sale ot the Cross. 

diis work is now exlTomcly rare, 'riietv is a ropy in the 
Ik another in the National Lilmiry of Seotland. A seiamd' edithnu 

by Mr. John Law now t)ir<‘oior of ilm Koyal Bank of ParrA piddished i« 
London in 1720. 
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of ^ 1 sterling in order to meet small payments, and this measure would 
in all probability have enabled ihe Bank to continue business and meet 
any immediate and sudden liabilities had it not been for an unfortunate 
announcement that the government intended to revalue the coinage. Coins 
in eirculaiion and in the bank consisted of crowns worth 5s. 6d. It was 
now proposed by the Privy Council that these should pass for 6 s., this 
process being known as an ‘augmentation’ of money. This produced a 
sudtleu and severe run on llie bank, since nolc-lioldcrs naturally wished 
to convert their notes into crowns at the old rate while there was still time. 
The run lasted three weeks and the result was that the hank was obliged 
temporarily to suspend payments and close its doors* ^ Law was of the 
opinion that it would have been wiser to have initiated llic reverse process 
~ in other words to announce a ‘diminution’ of the coin by declaring the 
crown to Ixi worth t)nly 5s. instead of 5 h, 6d. If the Privy Council had 
lowered llic Crown to 5s, and the other money in proportion^ he wrote, 
'the oetsasion of the demand being removed, in all apimarancc money 
would have been returned to the bank’. Conseiptently, far from with- 
drawing coin from tins hank’s vaults, its <juslomers would have hastened 
to l>ring in tlnnr crowns from all over the country while they could cx- 
changt^ them for notes at 5s. fnl. before the rate dropped. Tn a short lime 
notes wouhl have come in so fast that wluit money could have been got 
would not liav(j answered the demand.’ The lesson Law learned from this 
cxpcjrienee was that, wln^n a bank of issue is in difficulties, the Miminut- 
j<m’ of the coinage of the realm is a useful (expedient for attracting specie 
to its (u)ffcrs* ‘Augnumlatiorr, on the other hand, tends to drive money 
away from tlu^ hanks and out of the country, or, as wc should say to-day, 
to cause a flight of capital 

Law was by tto unmans alone in his endeavours to solve his country’s 
economic, ills* Scotland teemc<l with tracts and patnphbas, for the most 
part anonymous, in which a variety of rcjnedios was proposed and 
coutruverted witli («|uul vclumience. In the van was William Paterson 

* liUW (iiseiilxMl the iiuridfia i\n follows: (’oiiHinnptiou of foroijjjn goods and 

expense, in Knjdand being tnoro tlian tin export of goods <lid pay, Un; balance sent 
out in n»orn‘y hv^ened tlt«' e,n‘dii of ilu*. Hank; for us <'re(IIl is voluntary, it deptinds 
on ihe qiiaiilily of nioney in die eountry and inerenHes or deereaw's with it. Coining 
notes of one poinul supisn'led the. Bank by furnishing paper for sniall payments and 
thereby preventing a purl of the demand for nmney. By llu'se notes the Bank might 
have kct»i its eredil till other methods had Imhui taluai to supidy the, country had not 
a reporl of raising the. money oeeasioned an extraordinary (hutumd, wliitdi in a few 
days exhausted the money in Ik'itik and pul. a slop to payments’. Money and Trade 
Conudered (<f(i, 1720) at p. 32. 
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who put forward a plan for a trading corporation wlii(‘h wouh! nn ivc tho 
Darien scheme, encourage nianufacturcrH, and relieve tmeinployintml by 
financing public works under taking.' Then there was lingli Chaudx^rleu 
whose acquainlance has also been nnula After llu^ iguoiniuttnis 
collapse of his sclicmc for a Land Haidv in London he had withdrawn to 
the Continent, but about 1700 ho luul app<iared in Kdinburgb wberc' be 
had been pestering the S(iollisli l\irliani(ail willi bis plans. It will be 
remembered that the "man-midwife’, as he: was po[)ularly known, propos<xl 
to issue notes against landed eslales up to the valiu^ of one liundnHl years’ 
purchase. Law devoted a chapter of his book to (diamb<‘rl<‘a s seloxne; lut 
had no difficulty in showing that at most au estah^ wcnild not sell for more 
than twenty years’ purchase, anti eonsctjuontly that nott‘s sbouhl not, be 
issued to the landowner, who pledged Ins estate with tln^ bank, in t'xeess 
of this figure. This is what he in fact lurnsolf [)ro[)os(ul as an inlt'gral part 
of his own scheme in Money and Truth*, As a rt^sult lu^ was aeenstxl of 
appropi'iating Chamhcrlcn’s ideas bn* his own purp<is<*«. In tlu! final 
version of his plan, winch he drafted in abbnwiatetl form for prestadation 
to the Scottish Parliament, it will be st'cn that lu^ dis(%'U'd(Ml allogtMln‘r the 
feature of a note issue based on landed stxmrily a fad, it may bt^ 
added, which is not generally known ami wlue.b has been ovtnbxdvtul by 
most previous writers. 

It must i)(j admilled that Law’s Money and Trade is far from light 
reading- Its reasoning is clear enough, but it is ofpm sti britdly slated 
tliat it is extremely difficult to follow. Adopting tlu‘ wtnds of a distin- 
guished Scottish economist, the late Pndessor J. S. Nielmlson, to a person 
not well versed in (icononiie reasoning, it will la* about as entertaining as 
a treatise on the differential ealeubis is to a non inatlunnatienl r<*ader/ 
Nevertheless it is a thoroughly sineere work, evid(*nlly composed at fevm* 
heat, and there is nothing of the i)ros[)et!tus mong<‘r and *proje<’lor’ 
deluding the public about it, with wlueh many crilies have: sought to invest 
Law and his monetary s(?hemcH. The hook tamtains idtwely reasoned 

’ Sec Proposals ami Reasons for ronstittuinf: a (Umneil oj Trade, anonvae 

ously in Edinburf^h in 1701. A necond <‘iliiion of lbi:4 wtirk, wlurli nppt'auui itt 
Glasgow in 1751, orronoouHly Law to bt* iho aiidior. 'I'bis on or baa uMlornm- 

alcly boen rciicalcd liy Kubs<*<ruoni wriicrs, incUnlin{;( ibe author of \[\e aitiolo m 
Law in iho Dictionary oj National Rio^^raphy, 1’ho tividoueo <d aulboisbijt 

haH hern concluHivcly provod by Suxt^ Bannihtor in 77n' Writings of IViltiam PtUetson% 
L 1-4 (London, 1859). 

^Nicholson’s brilliant and n^adablo osnay on faiw wan ilu* first real atiftnpt at ap- 
preciation of iho man and his ’sy si cm’ to appear in Ktmhnul. It was orudunlly 
delivered in the form of a b‘ntur<* in Edinbuijish in 1888 and bmu* repuhll lied in 
the author’s Money and Monetary Proldetm, 
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chapters on barter, tlic balance of trade, llie j[)recious rrielals, llie growlli 
of banking, credit and the advanlagos of a pai)cr currency. At that lime the 
workings of finance were a mystery to the majority of people, as indeed 
they still are to many, and there was a general deep-rooted mistrust of 
innovations designed to interfere with what were considered the ini- 
mulahle laws of the monetary science. Law had essentially the mind of an 
invenlor. Novidty atlraclcd liim, and he flatly refused to accept views on 
hib pet subject simj)Iy because they had been hallowed by long tradition. 
Old-fashioned merchants might regard gold as the sole form of wealth, 
but not so Law. On the other hand there was nothing of the simple-minded 
crank about him. He knew exactly what he wanted and he did not hesitate 
to reinforce his case with the most plausible language if the occasion 
demanded. As ho ox])rcsscd it in an interesting pen-portrait of himself 
which lie wrote many years later, 'if at times he used specious arguments 
when lie considt*rcd them a necessary road to the truth, it was with so fine 
an art that one found oneself brought suddenly into brilliant light without 
noticing that one had [las.scd through darkness to get there.’ 


6 

On June 2{i, 1705, the Scots Parliamenl met in Ediuhurgh to consider 
iIuj overtures for a union whieSi had at last been made with somewhat ill 
graeo by the sister <'.<mntry. Tlic represiuitalive of the (irown in this ass- 
embly, or yue(jn'’s Oommissioncr, as he was called, was the Iwcnty-is^x- 
year-old Duke of Argyll, a high-spirited and impetuous young man, who 
had already sm'vcd with distinclion in the campaign in the Netherlands 
and was the possessor of singular rhetorical gifts, if no great depth of 
judgnu^nt Iloraeti Walpoh^ descrihed him as ‘a patron of ingenious 
merf, and It is known that John Law was one of tlic objects of Ids pat- 
ronag(j. 

The national or patriot party in the House were led by the veteran 
Andrew Fhacluir of Saltoun, a [)i<aures(iuo character who had been sent- 
enced to d(^alli for his complicdly in the Monmouth rebellion in the reign 
of James If, had sul»se(pienlly eseaped to Europe where he had wandered 
ulioul: for several ytwu'Si in various disguises, and luul fought tlu^ Ihirks in 
Hungary as a viduntcer before returning to lus native country as a sup- 
porter of William 1!L While in favour of free trade and an economic 
arrangement between the two countries he and his parly were opposed 
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to complete political union. The most whololieartcd supporters of llic 
union proposals were a small eontpaot groii]) of inonilx^rH nicknanuHl hy 
tlieir opponents the *Squadroae volaiitc hocaiiHo lliiiy always a<’to<l arul 
voted together in the assembly. Tliey were led by tlu^ Marquess of Tw<*ed- 
dale, Argyll’wS predecessor ns Comniissioiu;r, and included iIk" Karl of 
Roxburghcp described as ‘the best ace<miplisheil young nam of qtmlity in 
Europe’, and George Baillie of Jerviswood, son of itu^ eelebrated 
Robert Baillie who had been cxceulod on a Iniinped-up charge of treason 
in Edinburgh twenty years before. The Jac<d>ilo nn'rulan’s, on lbt> other 
hand, were opposed to union in any shape or form. Most eonsphannm 
among lliem, perhaps, was George lioekharl of (larnwalb, ou the authority 
of whose Memoirs we have it that John Law had by this lirju^ Touml a 
way (quickly to get into my Lord Duke of Argylfs favour’ and bad also 
bcconio Very intimate’ with the Sqiuulrone, 

In the speech which he deliven^d on the Qut^im’s l>elui1f at lb(‘ uptailng 
of the session in Edinburgh’s Parliament llousi^ llu^ Duke (d Argyll 
earnestly recommended the assembled legislators to a|)pinnt imimnisstonerH 
to enter into negotiations for a Union with liu^ Knglisli ttonnnissiomu'a 
who had already bam appointed for tlm purpose in Lomhm, A liot-tem- 
perod debate followed on the Aildress which tluMi, ns in tlie pres<‘nt United 
Parliament today, it was customary to move hy way of dnliful lhanhs to 
the Throne. Tn the course of this discussion an anunulimmt was tmnnal and 
carried which provided that the House should first proceed to consider 
matters relating to trade and finamaN This diwelopment provi<ic<l Law 
with the opportunity be had been hoping for of bringing forward his <iwn 
monetary proposals. The Squadromi were in eomph‘ti^ agreement with 
them and they chose as tlndr spokesman to pr(‘Hent litem (hatrgi! Baillie 
of Jerviswood who accordingly nutved that ‘Mr. Laws projei'l... might 
be taken into considcraliorr. The doeunn^nt in whi<ih the aullmr had 
embodied his proposals was ihereupon orilcred, in aaionlaaet* with the 
usual parliamentary procedure, to lie upon the table of the Houst* until 
its next meeting. ^ 

There need bo no speeclujB’, wrote Law in introdmang lus pri>posal», 
*to show how much a sufficient stock of money, or a good tuml of public 
credit which is the same thing (money being but the cminlt‘r <»r cum- 

^ Two Overtures humbly ofivred tt> Jm Craoe Mn Duke of Aff^yll Iln Majest/s 
tli^h OommmUmer and the Rinht Uonomubh the EstnteH of Mimnent. *riit:rr in 
a copy of tluH extremely rare truc.i in the Natiomil l/ilnary of Stuahiud. It hnn htm 
Teprmted by Bannister in Tha Wntint^s of William PuterHon, vol. 11 (Lonthui 1B59) 
at p. xlm ct scq., •with Puttsrson’H reply. 
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mercc), would l>c .serviceable to the people and trade of the Kingdom, or 
how much it would Umd to Uus honour and justice of the Queen and Par- 
liamont to ])ay off an<l clear the <l(^bls of the Government so long and so 
justly due to tlu^ Army and Civil List’. Briefly he proposed the estab- 
lishment of a trading corporation or 'Commission of Trade' with power^ 
to isHUo not(\s lasnring llirius per cent interest, such notes to pass for legal 
currency. On<i half of the dircjclors or ‘commissioners’ was to consist of 
‘able and knowing nunrhanls’ and the other of ‘nobility and barons’, the 
whole board to he nominaled by or with the approval of the Government. 
Tho notes would bo employed by the corporation ‘in erecting a fishery 
and in improving our manufactories; in a word ... in setting the people 
of tho nation to work on all things to which tluiy can apply themselves, 
by buying up their goods willi these notes and sending them abroad and 
th<u*o selling tluun to the host advantage'. The proceeds in foreign currency 
of these <’!X()orts could he used in the foreign country to buy necessary 
gootls f<U’ import into S<u)llan<l where they would ho retailed at ten percent 
profit to domestic pundiasers who might pay lor them, with the corpora- 
tion's notes. One half of the profits would bo divided among tbc com- 
missioners as remmuiration and the other bnU would become u sinking 
fund for c.ancelling tbe notes. ‘I'he government <l(jl)t in respect of tbc army 
and civil list was to be slniilurly licpudaUal by the issue of inlcrcsl-bcaring 
notes by tins ‘IVi^asury. Tlus corporation notes were not, as Law had 
originally [)roposcd in Money and Trade, to be based on the security of 
land, but rather on the coimtry’s power to produce goods and services 
a revoluliouary idea for those days and one which is sometimes still 
advanced in our own. 

f)r, Ghambcrlen’s Land Bank scheme had also been canvassed among 
tlic memlx^rs. In inoving that Law’s scheme should be given further 
considoratioxi by tlie lloust?, Balllte of Jerviswood observed that ‘in his 
opitiion it was a morcj rational and praclicul scheme than that of Dr. 
Clmmbcrlcn.’ On luuiring this, Fletcher of Salloun rose and proceeded to 
run down Law’s scdnnne in no measured terms, calling it among other 
things ‘a contrivances to cnslavo tho nation’. He proposed that both Cham- 
berlcn and Law should bo brought into the chamber ‘there to reason and 
debate the matter so as the House might be belter satisfied which of their 
proposals was the most practicable and advantageous’. 

At this point Lord Roxburghe, a member of the so-called sqmdronef 
intervened to say that ho thought it ‘very unfair to oblige a gentleman 
to come to the Bar without first knowing whether he himself was willing 
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to appear in so public a manner especially since be bafi not tbuliiMled bis 
book to the Estates of Parliament or put bis minuj to it\ This s[M*aker 
added his opinion *tliat Mr* Law, or any {jftailbmian that bad (un))loy(Ml bis 
time and thought for tlie good of bis coimlry, ought to b<^ lr(%'itcd with 
good manners’. 

This last remark so enraged Fletcher that lu^ l>lurt<sl out iliat *\l any- 
body taxed him of ill manners they were unitianruuly ami not lui'. 

Roxburghc rejoined with dignity that ‘wiiat lu^ bad spoki'ii was n<»t 
pointed at any particular nienil>er with a design to ac(‘us<^ him of waril 
of manners, but was rather an appeal to the justi(u^ of ib<^ wlude llotiso 
how hard it would be to stage a gentleman f(»r Ids g(inenms embMVours 
without his consent’* However, lie added, if Fbd(di<u' ‘fancied hiinsidf 
struck at, he might if he i)Ieased lake it so,’ 

*l take it as I ought’, growled Fhilcher from his seat* 

It was clear to all wlio witmissed ibis set^ne lliaL a challeng<t ht^twt'en 
the two members involved must iruivitably (‘nsue, b'or this r<uison, wlaai 
the House rose, the Commisaioncr ordered both men to he (umnne<l und<H* 
house arrest* Roxburghc readily acquiesetxl and remaim^d at hom<% Imt 
Fletcher managed to slip away having first sent out a note to his advtjrsary 
retiucsling a meeting on the sands at Leith, llu^ usual vtmue for hucJi <«n* 
counters at that lime. Fletcher was ewiailually run to (‘arth in a tavern 
by one of the Commissioner’s men who had been siuit to look for lunu 
However, he pul the man off, saying lie had d<au^ nothing to warrant 
arrest, that the whole affair was a mistake; an<l that lx; would itnnuHlinlely 
wait upon the Commissioner to explain it. Hut instead of going to 
Ilolyrood he went off to Leith taking along a sc;eond in the coaeh with 
him* Meanwhile Roxburglie, chafing utuler his (xmfimnnent, sent a m(*H- 
sago to Argyll who ev(;ntuaUy agreed to r<;l<vtst‘ him. lit; tluiu r(‘puir<xl 
straightaway to Ixnth where ho found the irate h‘htl<;ht;r wailing for him 
at tlie appointed place about six o’clock in the <ivenirig. TIu; st‘(*on<ls were 
for making up the matter in a fritmdly way, hut Fh;tcher insisttxl on 
oI>taining satisfaelion for what he eonsidorotl the affrt)ut t)ffcr<Hl him in 
Parliament. 

Baillic of Jerviswood, who was acting as l{oxhurght;’H s<;oond, stepptxi 
between the two principals and said that lloxburghe had Ui gr<;at weuking 
in his right leg so that he could hardly staml’ and that lln*ndoro ^it was 
not to be expected that this quarrel could lx; do(uded by the swortl'* Fh;l- 
cher, having apparently anticipated ibis objection, imnunlialcljr produced 
a case of pistols and in a veiy cavalier manner dtNsired Lortl lloxhurghtj to 
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lake his choice. Baillie w<‘nt on to protest that his prinoipars disability 
equally inciapacilalotl him from firing on foot. Whilst ho was arguing 
and Flrlchor Ixiconiing more mul more imj)al,ient, a company of Horse 
Guards was siuhhaily sficn approaching in iho distance. The seconds 
rcalizi^d that the troops must have l)ccn scut in search of their party by 
the (Commissioner, and tlicy fhertmpon <\'tgerly seized the opportunity 
which this development provided them of saving their principals^ honour. 
They both fircsl their j)islol.s in the air, and the whole party returned 
togcllu^r to Edinburgh escorted hy line (Guards. 

A f(W days later, afUir Itmqxn's luul hatl lime to <xxol, Parliament resum- 
ed the debate on Law\s sclieme. It was soon clear that the sense of the 
House was against the proposals. A mucdi more formidable and expert 
opponait than the imj)etuoiis Elolcher had in fact been working quietly 
against llioin. This w.as William Paterson who had circularized members 
with a patnt>hl(it in whieh he successfully (as it turned out) contraverted 
Law's arguments. A p<srtin(-nL political objcKJtion also was that the adoption 
of the schenu^ would place loo much power in the: hands of a small body 
of officials, or, in llic words of the Jacobite Lockhart of (^arnwath, 'it was 
HO found that in process of lime it brought all the ostnlcs of the Kingdom 
to depertd on tius govenumaU'. I'hc upshot was that flaw’s project was 
rejo(‘.l<Hl, it IxMug etgr<Hul by the House lluit ‘the forcing [ofl any paper 
cnidic (on llu^ country | hy an Act of I^irliament was unfit for tliis nation’. 

The atiilior's ilisappointnumt was naturally keen, but he plucked up 
heart again when (liscov(*nul that the <letalls of Ids plan had been for- 
warded to London by om^ of Harley's confid(«Uial agohts in Edinburgh 
and that it mu:U (uxme to lh<^ notic<5 not only of the Secretary of State but 
also of Lord Tn^asunu* (rodolphin, llie virtual Prime Minister. Law renewed 
his p<Uili<m for (lanlon, offering at the same lime to serve Her Majesty in 
Flanders at his own (!osl. His hopcis wore high indeed. t’Is the part of every 
.subject’, lu* wrote, 'to save tlu^ eas(5 and honour of the government and 
the good and prosp<?rity of his country. He who has the happiness, by his 
endeavours, to do servi<^e to <dlher, deserves to be encouraged by both: and 
ovexi ho who fails in his attempt, having done his host, merits the thanks 
of those to whom he has showed his good wishes’. 

Quwn Anne's r<q<^etion of the petition for a second time on her 
Minister’s advitu^ was not only an added disapjifiintmcnt to Law but, when 
taken in eonjunelion with the trend of political events in Scotland, it placed 
his personal security in jeopar<ly. A few weeks after the Scots Parliament 
hud passed its vote against Law’s financial scheme, the House finally 
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agr^d to the appointment of Commissioners to treat for union with Eng- 
land. Law realized that union itself was now only a (|ueatiou of titno, and 
that die moment the measure had reached the statu to book and tlicj Seoittsh 
Government had ceased to exist as an independent entity he would be liable 
to immediate arrest and imprisonment. There secmcvl noildng for it, there- 
fore, hut to go abroad again. He accordingly told Catherine to pack up their 
belongings and get ready to embark for the CoiitinenU Whilst wailing for a 
vessel he is said to have spent most of his time gambling and to havci won 
an estate worth £ 1,200 a year from a certain Sir Andrew Ramsay* 

The Law family appear to have left Edinburgh sometime in 1706, 
Besides the financier and his wife the party included their youtig son John 
and a baby daughter, called Mary Catherine, who had been burn a year or 
two before in Scotland. In duo course they all arrived safely in Brussels. 
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The (^as'uwl gaUiway llioinsli which ic cnlcr the Conlinont al this time 
was Ih'Igitim or ihi! Spanish Ncilhcriantls, as Flanders ami Brabant were 
then known, which was in the |)osscssi«n of the allies thanks to Marl* 
boroupih's Hii{‘.c.css(til campuifisu in the early months of 1706. The future of 
these proviiK^es, which had h<icn under Spanish rule since early in the 
previous century, was naturally’ hound up wUli the acrimonious question 
of tlu! Spanish suctujssion, and the allies — in particular England and Hol- 
lutul — • vim', dtitcrniined to prevent their aaiuisilion by a Fronob prince. 
At the nionumt the prospects for France appeared bleak. Murlborough’'s 
crowning victory over the French fore-es al a village near Namur called 
Iltunillirss had been folh»w<«I up hy one of the most hrilliant military pur- 
suits of the ng(! and had resulted in the withdrawal of Marshal Vilksroy’s 
troojjs behind their own frontier. Meanwhile in the south the Austrian 
comtmimkir Frituai Eugene was engaged iti driving the French out of Italy, 
a proee.HH which culnjinal(sl in the complole rout of the French army before 
the walla of Turin. 

The J4aws’ arrival irr Brussels ooineided with what was for France the 
tlark<fst perioil in the Spanish .Succession War, The country was nearing 
exhaustion ami hanknipley while liter cnoniies were closing round her from 
every side, .folm Law accordingly determined that the moment was 
propitious to offer the French (lovernmcnt his credit scheme which had 
been turned <lowtt by his own <!ouulry. By what means are unknown he 
succeeded in obuiining a safe conduct to enter France and sometime early 
in 1707 he passed through the Ihuis of the opj)osing armiew and made his 
way unliimktred to Faris. Ht) found the country groaning under an in- 
lolcrablo burden of taxation, internal (somracrcc virtually at a standstill, ex- 
ports reduced almost to vanishing point, and the Treasury so depleted that 
the artnlcs had neither regular pay, food nor clothing. Among the curious 
expedients for raising money was a tax on baptisms and marriages which, 
far from raising revenue, resulted in the poorer classes baptising their 
chUdren themselves and going llirough the ceremony of marriage before 
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witnesses but without the assistance of a priest. This led to serious gaps 
if not complete stoppages among the registers of births and marriages in 
the country, not to mention a rapid rise in irregular unions and ilh^giti- 
macy. 

These disastrous conditions were in great measure due to llus incom- 
petence of the Marquis dc Chamillard, under whosi^ adminisiration Louis 
XIV had unwisely united tlie departmcnls of finaiuie an<l war - ■ two port- 
folios which should have absorbed the nndivid<^d encTgi(^s of two nten of gt> 
nius at such a time. Louis’s excuse was the repeated coriflicls l)etw<Hui tin* 
two departments in former limes which he now wislied to avoiih Ue ndustnl 
to listen to Chamillard’s protest that the double load was too Invivy for one 
man to bear; and when at last the long-suffering but iminl(‘llig<‘nt mirnster 
wrote to the King that, if he were not spee<lily afforth^d so^n<^ relitd, (every- 
thing would perish, Louis rcplit^d: *Eh him! Nons prrirons emrmhlc\ ft 
was to this minister, the successful billiard playtu’ and favourite of tiu* 
King’s mistress, that Law was now ohlig(^d to addn^ss hirust^lf. Ib* tnnnag(vl 
to obtain an audience with Chamillard before? whom lie laid a nn'inoranduru 
designed to show, in his own words, Uiat *l!u' employnunil of a new kind ot 
money may be better than gold or silver’. 'J'he propos<?d innovation was, 
of course, paper money which would lx? basiul on laruh'd st^eurity; and the 
memorandum, in which he set (ait the liin^s on whudi it should la? issinal, 
closely followed his reasoning in Money and fradt\ with particular appli- 
cation to France. ' 

But Chamillard was not convinced by lh<*se argunu^nts, lnd<HMl he did not 
understand them, nor did ho appanmlly (‘.onsider l^aw’s proposals worth 
while discussing cither with his colleagues or the King. Hiis supnane 
example of ministerial stupidity is rtdlecmd in a fragnu^nl of Law’s cor- 
respondence which is prc.scrv<ul in llie National Arehiv(?s in Laris. 'Hu? 
opinion seems to be that what I have proposed dtx^s not <‘ven nuud! dis- 
cussion by the Council’, wrote Law on June 15, 1707. 'I am mi surprisial 
at this. A now kind of money with h(?U(3r qualifications tlian gold or silver 
docs not appear feasible hen? in ])r(isent (umdilions’. Witli this failure, lie 
added that there was nothing further to k(?ep lurn in Franei? and lu^ was 
preparing to continue his travels. Unfortunatidy lu* (umld not sis? tiie Duki? 
of Chartreso, who had bc(?n th(^ only well-known Fre^mdunan who luid sfiowu 
any signs either of understanding or appreciation of mon<?iary tluHu-i<*s on 

* Th£5 original MS. of thin so-onlh'd Mmioire, pour pmtwor quurw enphe de 

monnaie pi^t Stre mcilLoiire quo l*or et l*arsj(cru wuh di>w’ovt‘r<*il by ProftiHMor l^iul 
Harsin in tno Arsenal Library in Paris and published by him in bis (‘ditien of 
wnimgH in 1934: John Law, 0«*wi;re.v compliitvs, I, 
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till* <irt;n«i<tti oT Law’s jinivious visit, (iliarlra, wlio since his father’s death 
was known as lla* Diiki* <if Orleans, was away at the wars. But Law did 
arranf?*; to see the Duke's secretary, tlui Ahhe de. Thosut, with whom no 
(lotilil he left SOUK' partieulars of liis {)ro[n)sal. According to Massillon, 
Bisho[) of Olennont. the Ahhe introduced Law to Nicholas Desmarets, a 
ne[>hcw of Louis XiV’s great ininhsler t’.olhcrt and a former official in the 
finance minisliy who was destined soon to supersede the incompetent 
(ihamillard. 

It has liern asserted that Law irnhdged in high play during this visit to 
Paris, [larlh’ularly at the house of a prominent actress and courtesan named 
Duclos where the faro lahh's were always crowded. His winnings arc said 
to have causeil such jealousy that some spileful-mhulcd individuals made 
repnssenlalions to the Manluis D’Argensim, head of the police, that this 
gambler and foriugtuT was an uudi'sirahle eharaclcr and should be ordered 
to (|uit the city and the country forthwith. However, there is no evidence, 
as has heeu suggested, that Law was givim twenty-four hours’ notice in 
which to leave the capital. f)n the contrary it appears from the corrt*spott- 
dence already ipioled that he ohtaiucil a six-weeks extrusion of his passport 
to enuhit* him to Iravid through the country hy easy stages since it was In 
the midille of llu' hot weather. It is not imiwssihle, however, as the con- 
temporary financial writer Marnionl du Hautcluimp suggraLs, that Law was 
reipiired liy the p<di<'<“ commissioner to leave Paris on the ground tliat he 
was too familiar with the gann* he had introduced to this capital. Before 
the (*n(l of the summer llie Law family found themselves once again in Italy. 
'I’liey repaired first to (Jenoti where John was able to renew Ids acquaint- 
ance with the niutucipal hunk and write another treatise on his favourite 
topic.. ' 

Nondtially writtiui for the information of the Prince of Conti the 
Mi'tttoire Mir rdMiifr. dir Monnam, which Law oomposed in Genoa, was 
really ih'sigtieil as an ohjei*! lesson m political economy for any ruler who 
might hi; interested in improving his country’s finances. Its suh-titlo read: 
‘The profit or loss for a prince or a stale in altering the denomination of 
the coinaj'.e and in the augmentation or diminution of its value in relation 
to that of iKiighbimring slaKw’. During his recent visit to trance the 

' Sec IlUtoiri! ilu Syxti'mi' ilir Vinnnem xotix la Minuritv. dr Louis XV petulant Us 
mmirs HI*) rt 1720 , I, 70-71. 'riiis work, whiih aiipcared m six volumes ai Uio 
UiiKuc in 1730, has always h«cn attributed to the contemporary fmancml writer 
Mnrmonl ilu llautuhamj). I'mfessor llarsin, in the preface tolus edit urn <>{ '-'“WJ 
wriliugH, huH shown iltni oilhfT Law htwl u canHitlp.rahlo Inina in the 
tiio llistoire or <lu Haulohaiup hn<l boforo hini many of Law a unpubmiicd Mdo. 
wliif’h he ejulxMliod in hirt text as he wrolti iu 
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author had been particularly struck wtlh the cala.slropltic rcsulls proiltuicd 
by the ill-informed and arbitrary inicrferoncc by ilie aulIiorilu‘s in niatturs 
of trade and finance, which destroyed public confidtMU'c. In imm which 
it is unnecessary to recapilulalo Law showed, for <^xain()hN ihul a statutory 
prohibition of the export of specie was tlie reason best calculated to inak<^j 
it leave the country; that the gold or silver (;t)nl(ait of the coinage was tin* 
fair to trade and in any event reacted prejudicially against; tlie govaa-nnuajl, 
and that the price of commodities, whellier raw materials, eonsmmu* goods 
or money on loan, should not he arbitrarily fixed by t!t(^ govtaunjcnb 
'Suppose I have money out on loan Uxlay in (haioa at 4 (XU' (rent, ami ships 
witlx cargoes of specie are cxpcjcted from Spain', luj argiuxl, ‘If the ships 
arrive safely, it is right that the interest should fall to 3 per e(au. If they 
do not arrive, surely I ought to be permitted to mukt^ a profit and inen^ase 
tlie rate of interest to 5 per cent?’ 

The Prince of Conti forwarded (his interesting <Io(‘ument lo ilie Ihike of 
Burgundy, eldest son of the Dauphin, but no on<^ in Paris stuntis to have 
paid any attention to it/ It has been estimated that the. (lepiHHuation td tlm 
currency and other arbitrary ocouomix^ nuxisuri^s did mon^ injtiry to Kranex^ 
at this time tlmri all the victories of Marlborough, <h>ndilions were 
exacerbated during the winter of 1709 when llu^ <udd was the seven^l in 
living memory, bankers failed in considerable numbers, trmli* was at a 
standstill and the shops were emi)ly of g<Kxls. Ihmu\g to popular outtu'y 
Louis at last consented to sruTlficc (duimillard. This genial hut imdfJ<uent 
ignoramus was replaced I)y Nicholas Desrnarets whose atajuaintmua* llu^re 
arc reasons for supposing that Law had recently uuulc in Jhtris, Tltough 
incomparably more able than bis ()rcd<aHHstu’ the new minisltu' e<mld do 
little really effective with bis country's Hnanees whlb^ s<‘rving stmh an 
absolute master as Louis XIV, The King hu’Vently bt^Iieved (bat all the 
‘wealth of his subjects was his own, and wlum he t<)<^k it lu^ only took wlmt 
by rights belonged to him. 


2 

Beyond the. fact tliat he remaimul with his family in Italy, tin? exact 
course of Law^s wanderings is unknown Ixttwetai the year 1707, wluai ho 
was in Genoa, and tlxc winter of 1711-1712, when lu^ roapi)e«red in 

^ It was first publinliod by Dc Forbonnaw in 1757; vt (ImdiUmtimiit stir 

les Finances de France, 11, 542. 
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Turin. No t!<ni!>t lu^ visIUmI the j)rin(U])al Italian cUicB and frequented 
their gamiiq»-tahk^, ihoupili vvltellmr, an had Iuhuj staled) the couHi<lerable 
suin.H whitdi in’! won in (h'-noa and Venion r<*suUecl in hin licing rajuestedi 
to (l(i|)ari: inun(*tliat(dy from the IcrritorieH of ihosi^ republica is open to 
quoslion. Aeeonlin^ to the work allrlbuled to Mannont du llauiclmmp, 
Law <*nt a slrikiiqj; fif*uro at the (lilrnival hall in Lome where he also won 
heavily at the tahlt^H. A1 k<i., while in Floreneii he is said to have become 
fricinlly with tbt^ Pnnee of Vi*mldme, (Jranil Prior of KrancCp who 
})orro\vcMl a sum of money from him wbieh Law handed over 'with 
the best grace* in the- worhr. Marrnonl du lluuleluuup sUiUis that ho won 
the largest sum of all at L<*noa. I>ut at the same lime there is no doubt loo 
t!iut Law was busily engagiul in working out sehmnes which later came to 
hr known as his "syslem\ proposals whii'h he laid Ixdore Duke Vidor 
Ammlmis, on <mtering Savoy-J'ieiliuoul in 1711, when taken in conjunction 
with tliose h(' had already submitted to the Marquis <le Cluunillard and 
the Prince of (<<mlL mnsl disp<tse forever of the myth, which was later to 
gain much I’redem’e, lliat John Law was nothing more than an ignorant 
adventurer wlu^ luippemHl to he lueky at ctinls and dice. 

Wluil; Law pro|m.sed to Victor Amadmis was an InHlilulion which nailed 
in itself the a<lvnnlagi‘s of a trading <*orporallon and a bank of issue to 
he iueorporaliHl undm' fiu^ style <if the Hank of 'riiriiu The bank could deal 
in all forms of real and pm'sonal prtqmrty like tiny other trading company* 
It eoulil also lend tnoiu'y on set'urily at a fixed rale of interest to its 
customers, hut it was not to he oblig<al to lend to the governmcnl. The basis 
of tile hank’'s cash rt‘sm'V(^ was to consist of such specie and securities as 
were in tlu^ Dii<*al Tnmsury and for which tin?! government was to accept 
in exehnngt' notes payabli* on denumik The notes, which were thus freely 
c<mverlihh\ were to in donominnlioas of 10, 100, mul 1000 lire, and 
they W(*.re idl to l>ear llu^ imprint of the royal anus. Taxes and other debts 
due to tin*. Treasury wert^ to he paid in notes of the bank. The forgery of 
notes was to be siibjiv^t to the same pcnallit^ ns the coimlcrfcdting of 
specie. Ilie Imnk was to have |)owcr to ]>rint notes Tor such sums as might 
he considt^riHl mica^ssary for the good of lrade\ In order to safeguard 
against the dangler <»f inflation mid at the same tune preserve the con- 
verlihilily of the notes, it was expressly laid dt>wn that the proportionate 
rcserv<i of cash to notes must mwer fall below 75 per cent — in other 
words, that tlie amount of spi^ele held in the hank’s vaults must never be 
less than three-quarters the face value of the aggregate of notes in cir- 
culation at any given moment 
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It will be seen that Law's proposal for llic cnvUion of a static Lank In 
Savoy-Piedmont was of the soundest characUer, (Wj)ooially as n^;*ards the 
converlibillly of the banks note. To suf'.! 4 <^sl, as was hiltn' done I)y Law's 
enemies and repealed by a number of wrihM's. llial Virlor Aniad<*us 
rejected the scheme on ihe j^round thal be was not ri(‘li eiuuiyji to risk 
the ruin of liis stale is as ])ali)abiy unlnie as it is unfair lo Law. It is Inn* 
that the project was turned down but this was dia^ lo a seri<s of diL 
ficullicri raised by the Duke's finance minister who tmjst likely was jealotts 
of the attentions that had been paid a foreigmn'. Ilis plienonnaud sU(*.(h\ss 
as a gambler also rendered liim susptu'l lo tin: Dukt^s nurusters. On tin; 
contrary Victor Amadeus was in favour of the objh^ets of tin* proposed 
bank and be did his best to remove the obslaelcrs in its way l»y brinyjn;^ 
Law together with the obslruelivc niinisliU'. Writing l(» th<‘ I)uk<* from 
Milan on Marcli 6, 1712, Law ihanlunl Ilis Hoyal Highness hu* (he 
kindness he had shown him, and in faei t}n;ir eorrt;s|>on<l<'n<’e eoniinma! 
on the most friendly lernis. Victor Amathais had advis(*d Law that in Ins 
view the scheme would have the best rhan(‘<; ot siaaa^ssful reali/allon In 
Franco. Law pointed out that at the momenl, for reasons wbhdi have 
already been seen, this was impracth'abh*. In tin; m<‘anliine la* would go 
to Holland where be bad anoilu'r projr(M in view*, ^ 

During bis stay in Turin faiw bad op(‘ned a enrrent account willi the 
Bank ol Amsterdam, at wbieb tina; be is sai<l lo liava; bc'en worth ahtmli 
£100,000, Tn July, 1712, be bought a bons(; in The Hagu<‘, (lescribe<l as 
one of the finest houses in that eily, wbieb lu; furnished with hertuuing 
splendour, Ilis immediate objhnit was nolhing less than tin; projnoti<m 
a stale lottery by persuading the various provinces of the Union to 
authorize the opening of subscription lists in return for a pereimlage of 
the takings. Law’s old acJipiainlanct; TbomuH Neale, the great lotUu'y 
promotor in England, had died s<»me years pnwiously, and Litw bad 
somehow managed to obtain full tlelails of his lollerh^s wbieb be now 
proceeded lo Improve uimn in bis own proj(u‘l. Il has Wvn a!h*g«;il 
that M. IIorn})eek, Pensionary of Uolt(*rtlatn, who was ‘also a niet* eah 
culator’, discovered that Law made a profit of 20H,<K)i) guilders out 
of the lotteries he had promoted ami tbiil in eonsf;i|nen<a' llu^ promot<;r 
was privately advised to leave the eounlry. ILmawt'r tliat may lu;, John 
Law is known to have left The Hague in the smmm;r of 1713 taking llu; 

According lo du IlauUihiunp lUatoitr I, 71), on leaving Turin haw wian to Vtonnu 
wlicrc ht^ prc>i)OM(*(l his wduani; Lo ilus Kinina-or, hut no has Urm fouuil to 

corroborate this. 
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Imik of luH foittinr with hiiu, For ihv third lime ho posUnl off to Fntnea 

A nuiuIuM' i»f sionitifaHt ovonis had oa<‘iirr<‘tl siaoi^ tho occasion of Inn 
last: visit four yours taovlotisly. In thr first plaoo l^ouis had suttcu^odod 
in to lornis with all his atlvorsarits with tin; <tX(:<‘plion of Austria. 

This was larp'ly nuidt* possihlo hy iho ohanya- of politi<'al ])artios in ling- 
land whom a 'Foty govuTniiuaU, (hUormitiod to (umoJudo hostililios in 
liurop(\ had ooino into powor. IVaro had in faoi ht^n sigtual in the Diilcli 
proviiiK’ial (*apital of lhro<'ht a fow \vt‘oks hoforo Law loft IlcdlanfL The 
ost(‘nsil)lo oaiiso of tho long struggh* was soUhnl hy having tlu^ Bourbon 
Jliilip on tho Spanish thnau* otx o<m<lithm that tluj crowns of Spain and 
Franc<^ should n<Wi'r lui nnitod. But if Francaj had einorg<Hl with ndativoly 
few l<u‘riloriai h»ss<'s slu^ was at tiio rn<l of hor rosourcu^s and virlindly 
bankrupt S<'rondly, the ng<‘d Fronoh monarch had sufforod a sewes'o per- 
sonal loss in th<‘ doalhs of tho Dauphin anti the latloFs son, tho Duke t»f 
Burguatly, and tho Duktss tjldt‘sl sou which lia<l ocenrrod within a f(wv 
months of (*aoh otlan*. H'lu? Dauphin tliod of small[)ox, while his sou and 
gramlson wtat^ susptHiotl td having ht^rn j)t>ison(^d. 

This nuuuit that tht‘ heir to tho kingdom of Frama^ was Louis XlV’s 
gnsal'-grandson f.otiis Dttkt‘ of Anjoti who was tluui n hahy. Furtluaauoro, 
sintui tlu' infant's inolhor was tlond, it sotanod likt*ly llial on his aoct^ssion 
to llu? thron<‘ (In* offirti of rogtait would dtwolvtt upon Ids noart^sl malt* 
rt'htlivt*. This was Philip Dtdvo of Orhnuis, fornnu'ly known as the Duke 
of Lhartn\St who had iu>w rt*turno<l from oanfjuugning in Spain autl had 
rcsuimul his old lih^ of tlohaucduu'y in the Palais Royal. Ho lunl grown 
(ixtronudy unpopular and his onomios opt.ndy actuiscd him of all sorts 
of critnos Including an unnatural lovo for his daughter, iho Dncluiss of 
Borri, not: to nu'ution ihomurtlor of tho Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy 
and his son. 

Those storit^s about Orh'uns wore without fouiulalion, but they iu- 
c.rcascd tho Duko's unpopularity and for tlui lime being provtnitod him 
from (iluying any part in public life. Law is known to have reuohod 
i^uris before the end of 1713 when lie appears to have luid some conver- 
sations in tin* Palais Royal. With Dtismarols, who luul succicodt^l the un- 
fortunate (ihamillard at tin.* Huaucc Ministry, ho did not fare so well, lie 
wroUi for an interview witli ilie minister <»n Deticmher 24, being anxious, 
as h<^ put it, to discuss a jiroposal which lui hoped would appeal to the 
minister *hoing for the service of the King ami the advantage of his 
sul)j(xUs\ D(%Hmnrel8 endorsoil this application with the words Qmnd il 
viendra^ jc ltd parli!rai\ and us sometimes happens in govermucul olfice-a 
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the letter was filed away without the writer hoirig iiihuiiKMl <if iht* deemion 
which had been taken on it. At all (mails l.aw rcliirned to the (duirge liireu 
weeks later with a further IcHter — dalod .l.irmary 1 1, 1711. • hi wliicli 

he repeated his reciuest, adding tlial his affairs oMiged liiin tti leave I'atis 
shortly. So as to remind the niinisler <if the wriler's id(*ntitv. tlie leller 
was signed ‘John Law, ecossals'. Apiiari'nlly lliis likmvise tnodtiei'd im 
effect, since Law (lc[i;trtcd for Holland almost iiiiiiKulialely. 

Law had keiit on his house at The Hague wlien^ it seems liial (!alheitno 
and his children w-eni ox|Kating him, Ahoul two montIts after his return 
he received some nows wliiidi led him to retraee his steps to the h’reneh 
capital, this lime taking his family willi him. It appears that he was in- 
vited to go to Paris to discuss his hanking sehenH' with Hesmarels. 
Whatever the nature of tluj nows Law nn’elved at this lime, ho wa.s 
sufficiently cncouragod to Imy a house in iIk' lu'arl of the eapilal and 
settle down tlioiv with his family. His new home was «uu* of the gnituons 
huildings in that most fushiomilde of Paris sipiares, tlie Place Vemlome, 
or the I* lacc Louis-lo-Lrand, as it was tluai called, Aeeordmg to Saint’Simon 
it was the Duke of Orleans who prevailed upon Desmurels to send the 
message which hroughl the financier permanently to Paris. Meauwliilo 
Victor Amadeus, to whom the Ih'aoo of Htreelil had given llu* islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia, in addition to .Savoy and J’iedmoiil with the tilln of 
King, had written to Law for assislaneo in orgaiuzinp, the fimimu's of his 
enlarged dominions. 

Law had several long meetings with the Conlrolh'r lh'imnd in the 
course of which he developed IiLs proposal for a stale hank to ho formed 
on similar lines to wluil he had already proposed to Victor Amadous. 
Desmunite listened attmitively and promised to consider it earefully. 
Profituig by the relations he had thus eslahlislasl with the minislm'. Law 
then proceodal to rccjuest a personal favour.- 

Ho had a lot of trunks and elu'sls coulaining clothes and furnisidngs in 
The Hague which he had sent for. As they might easily go astray at tlu! 
customs in Rouen, ho asked that liiijy niiglil he passed liirougli llm bar- 
riers there unopened ami forwarded on to Ids Imiise in the J'laee Venddnie, 
But the minister, who had formtxl «iuitu an esteem for his visitor, felt that 
this was going a little loo far. Desmarels poinUsl out llial the jiassing of 
belongings tlirough the cu.stonis duty-free was a privih'gc aeeordud to 
ambassadors ‘by virtue of their public eliarucler’, and then only l>y graec. 
However, if Law wished it, he was rtwuly to give orders that the articles 
should be brought to the Customs House in Paris and tiierc opened in 
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I, -awV pr(!.s(‘tic(!. 'I'll is inoicUmt, trivial as it may ajipear, throws an interest- 
ing siile-liglil (in Law’s oliaraoler. It shows that he rated himself as a per- 
son of (lonseijuemie and he espocled to he taken by the auiliorities at his 
face valui'. 

While I u; was wniling to hear from the finance minister, and at the 
same tinu^ wondering wiiellujr he should accept Victor Amadeus’s in- 
vilation, an iinporlanl event occurred across the Channel in London 
wivU caiist^d Law lo ponder still more. (Juocn Anne, who had twice refused 
luni the Ix^rndit of her royal clemency, died on August I, and the Whig 
supportm's o! Inn* Hanoverian successor George I came into power in 
WliiUihalh 'Fherc was now a slroiig chance that the ban, under which 

J. aw had lain for lw<‘nly years, might now be lifted, so he wrote off to all 
lh<i iSeoliish nol)ilily of his aeciuairitance including the Dukes of Argyll 
and l{cixl>iirghe, hi due; course these nohlenien ‘were pleased to give him 
their assurances that ihcy would intercede with the King for his pardon’. 
Among those whose good offices Law solicited in this manner was tlio 
Karl of Stair. It was, therefore, with more than ordinary inlorost that 
Law lu'ard, towards the (nid of 1714, that Stair was lo be the next British 
niinistiu’ at the court of I.ouis XIV. 


3 


Britain’s dij)Ioniatic reprc^senlativc in Paris at this time was the poet 
IVfaltlujw Ih'ior under whom Law is slated lo have served in a super- 
numerary capacity wlum Prior was secretary of tlie embassy at The Hague 
twiuity ycxirs IxToro. The poet had been sent lo take charge of the pre- 
liminary Tu^gotiations lo the Treaty of Utrecht which were signed on 
bi^half of Great lirilain by Prior towards the end of 1712 and were 
popularly known as ‘Malt’s Pcuicat’: he had stayed on in the French capital 
with iIm^ rank of plenipotcnliary. Bui his'assooialion with the Tory parly 
lender's, juirliiadarly Bolingbroke, made his recall inevitable after Queen 
AmuFs (h^alh. 

At liuu^ of his apjioiutnumt John Dulryiuple, Earl of Stair, was furty- 
om*. years of age and thus two yitars y<Kingor than the financier. Like Law 
lui was a Scotsman and a native of Edinburgli. Indeed they had several 
otIuM* tastes in common, including a love of wine, women and high play. 
The Edinhurgh drawing-rooms were still buzzing with talk of the sjiec- 
tacular marriage!) which lie lm<l coulracLetk To compel his would-be bride, 
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a widow who had sworn she would never remarry, to aecedc lo his wishes^ 
he had concealed himself in her hcdrooin and in the event ohIig<Ml Ikt to 
go to the altar to have her reputation. This good woman, it may he added 
in the words of Stair’s -official biograplier, ^eximn’sed hy gi^nih methods 
a favourable influence upon Stair, pariieularly in nislruining within the 
bounds of temperance his convivial irululgemai in wine. It is possihlt^ that 
the two men first met in ifioir youtli ahoul llu* linui of the? I’ehdiraleil 
massacre of Glencoe in 1692 for which Stair’s fatluu' has always lu^eu 
held responsible, or alternatively they may have first come aiu'oss each 
other during the debates in the Sttollish, Parliimumt whieh priuanhal the 
Act of Union. Stair was among the Scottish nohli^men whom i^aw pe- 
titioned to intercede with the new EugiiHli king for his pardon, ami it is 
significant too that Law should have heiai the first person lla^ minisU^r 
received on reacliing the British embassy. ‘Wednesday January 23 at 
night, arrived in Paris’, Stair noted in his journal. 'Saw nobody that night 
but Mr. Law’. 

During their conversation on the night: of SlairV arrival in llu^ French 
capital Law brought up the question of his own position and future. He 
was desperately anxious for an opportunity of putting his hh’as on 
banking and credit into practice, and he explain<‘d that lie was r«‘udy to 
use the considoralile fortune he ha<l aciiuired in lh<i eourst^ of his travels 
as a basis for his oporations. llo told the ministm* of th(» invitation he 
had received from Victor Amadous ami sliowial him llu^ King’s letlcu'S 
which Stair admitted were ‘very obliging and jiressing.’ Ilt^ would pnder 
to serve his own country, if Stair would arrange li with the governnumt 
in London, and he suggested he might fonuulaltj plans for the Ihpuilution 
of the country’s floating debt. Stair promised to pul forward ihin sug- 
gestion to James Stanhope, tlaui Scamilary of Slai<^ for the Smilhern 
Department, ami indeed he kept his word. 'There is a emmiryrmm of 
mine named Law of whom you have no doubt often heard’, ht* wiailc Ui 
Stanhope. 'He is a man of V(U 7 gooil simse, ami who has a head fit for 
calculations of all kinds to an extent beyoml anybody . . . Could not sucli 
n man be useful in devising some plan for paying off the imlional <lelils? 
It you think so, it will be easy to make him come ... I wouhl mit venture 
lo speak thus to you of this man liatl I not known him for a long time an 
a person of as good sense as I ever knew in my lif<N of vtuy solid good 
sense and very useful, and in the mutters lu^ takes hhmvU up with 
certainty the cloverest man that is’. 

Stair also wrote to Lord Halifax, the brilliant First Commissumer of 
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the Treasury^ who had formerly been accredited in a diplomatic post to 
the United Provinces. 'I had the honour to know Mr. Law a little at The 
Hague’, replied Halifax, ‘and have by me some papers of his sent to Lord 
Godolphin out of Scotland, by which I have a great esteem of his abilities 
and am extreme fond of having his assistance in the Revenue. I have 
spoken to the King and some of his ministers about him, but there appears 
some difficulty in his case and in the way of having him brought over’. 
This view was repeated by Stanhope some weeks later. On April 30 tlie 
Secretary of Stale wrolc to Stair: ‘Though I have not hitherto in my 
rclurns to your lordship’s letters taken notice of what you have writ to me 
once or twice concerning Mr. Law, yet I did not fail to lay it before the 
King. I am now to tell your lordship that I find a disposition to comply 
with what your lordship proposes, though at the same time it has met 
and does meet with opposition, and I believe it will he no hard matter 
for him to guess from whence it proceeds’. The allusion here seems to be 
to Robert Wilson and his friends at Court and in the City who were un- 
willing that such a task should be cnlrusled to a convicted murderer and 
goal-breaker, even should a complete ])arclon be foithcoming from the 
Crown* 

But Law had got tired of wailing. Before Stanhope’s letter reached the 
British cm})asHy in Paris Law was busy discussing with Desmarets a 
scheme he had in mind for paying off the French national debt which 
now amounted to 1,000 million livres. “ Mucli of this debt consisted of 
irredeemable bonds, and it seemed impossible that the French government 
would ever be able to meet it* At that time the government was paying 
its bond-holders 7 per cent. The finance minister proposed the drastic 
expedient of converting the existing stock to a 4 per cent loan, at the same 
time raising the necessary sum for interest and redemption by way of a 
lottery. law warmly opposed this project. Tf such a considerable or 
drastic reduction in the rale of interest were really necessary for the good 
of the stale or the administration of the King’s affairs’, he told the 
minister, ‘it would give me greater satisfaction to reduce my own per- 
sonal expenditure rather than to continue to enjoy what my holding at 
present yields. But I fear that any savings which His Majesty may effect 
through tins reduction will be more than counter-balanced by- the bad 
effect which it will have on trade* If llic same ends can be achieved by 

^Broadly wpciiking^ilio First CommiKsioncr of tho Treasury corresponded to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in modem times; ho was in effect finance minister. 

^ At tlmt time the rule of cxc-hanKu was about 14 livnis to ihc 
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the means I propose, it seems to me that it would be more aee<'|)labl<^ l() 
the King than the adoption of tin's extremity^ that it would yield his sub- 
jects a higher rate of interest and at (he saim^ linu^ would tuakt^ hir a belter 
opinion of France in the eyes of foreign countries/ 

Briefly Law’s scheme was lo reduce the iIite^^st to r> {xn* nrul with 
the 2 per cent saved to redeem the slock gradually, a pro<u*ss whicli luj 
undertook to complete within twenty-five years. This nu'lhod of paying 
off the national debt he iirgtxl was irifuiildy preha'able than n'eourst* to 
a lottery. It would, of course, be facilitated by the stimulus to trade which 
he was certain would lake place if he was also aliow(al to <a)nduct 
a hanking business as well on behalf of His Maj<‘sty. Th<* hank was to 
a state institution and lo he operaUxI on lirn^ similar lo those: iu*. ha<l 
proposed lo King Victor Amadeus in Turin. ‘Surely’, he argiunl, ‘an 
artisan or bourgeois who goes to the Town Hall to lx* paid !us rrntr and 
is put off to the next day, uncertain what he will nuxuv(‘ l!um, wouhl nundt 
rather be given bank notes which he could cash hy simply wnlkitig fifleeu 
yards?’ At the same lime Law was careful lo imprt^ss upon the Minist<‘r 
his personal disinlcrcsiedness. His own affairs wcu-t? such that Ihere was 
no need for him to risk either his reputation or his hu'lune unless lut 
were certain of the success of his scheme. In proof of Ids gtxxl faith Law 
offered not only to defray llu^ <xist of the convtMsiou optu’ation <mt of his 
own pocket, but also Lo present 500,000 l^vr^^s lt» lh(‘ poor if its exeiailitm 
did not work out entirely in accordance with his [jroposals. lb* tlius un* 
dertook to restore French credit arul lo establish it on a luglu‘r levt*I anti 
a more advantageous ftx)ling than was enjoyed by <*illu*r (irtxil Britain 
or Holland, Paris, ho admitted, could luwtir b(Mx»me a gr<*at (‘entre of 
commerce since the Seine was not navigabh* from llu^ s<ui lo tlx* eity, but 
if his projects were realized, he was sure tlx; eai)ital e.oubi octmpy a fore- 
most place in the world of money and foreign cxchang(^ busim^ss, Mnnlly, 
he urged that the fact of his alien nationality slunild i»ot be ullowtxl to 
militate against his scheme and render it suspect, (b* ix>lnte<l out that 
he had established himself and his family in Paris and furthennore that 
ho had invested the bulk of his fortune in French mimi<upal and state 
holdings. He had always had a strong imdinaiion ami liking for France* 
His ambition was to serve such a great monarch as Louis XIV amt to 
be of use to the whole French people. As he put it, ''aims siudi as 
rather than personal hilcrost, were the motivt*s whitdi inspired him lo 
work’. 

The French finance minister, who was us imush struck by the zeal with 
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which their author expressed himself as with the proposals themselves, 
promised to lay the debt project before the King. In the meantime he 
reiiuested Law to let him have full details of the banking scheme. There 
seems to have been some delay about this — partly due no doubt to the 
time winch it took Law to work out the details as applicable to France 
and possibly also to an attack of some illness which confined Law to his 
room at this lime. At all events it was not until the middle of July that 
Law took his coach and, bearing his draft scheme of a state bank 
in writing (Memoirc sar les Banques), drove down to Marly where the 
minister was staying with the rest of the court. Meanwhile its details had 
become known among the principal private bankers in Laris, and they 
were far from being sanguine as to the prospects of Law’s bank. 1 saw 
Bernard’, wrote Stair of one of them ^ in his journal during this month. 
Tie told me the Council would refuse Law’s project, there being no foun- 
dation for the bank he proposes in a country where everything depends 
on the King’s pleasure’. 

Law followed up his Mernoire with a detailed outline of the proposed 
bank’s constitution and two letters explaining its working and refuting 
anlieipaled objoclions to it. He even drafted the letters patent author izing 
its creation whicilt he fervently hoped the King would sign and publish. 
The bank’s charier as a royal bank was to run in the first instance for 
a term of twenty years with Law as managing director. In the meantime 
business was to be conducted in Law’s house in the Place Vendome until 
more suitable premises could be found. In otlier particulars the scheme 
closely resembled his previous j)roposal to King Victor Amadeus. The 
notes, wliich bank were empowered to issue, were to be payable on 
demand and, following the custom of the Bank of Amsterdam which had 
im])rcsscd Law for many years, to represent specie of a ^iven ivel^ht on 
the partiailar date of Lssae, The notes (ecus de banqae) were to bo in 
donominalions of 1000, 100 and 10 crowns (ecus) “ and to be of different 
sizes so as to safeguard against false change being given. There was to 
l»e a cash reserve of 10 million crowns with the customary precautions 
against over-issue of notes. The bank was therefore to be operated on 
strictly orthodox lines. 

Neither the banking nor the national debt project seems to have 
reached the Council chamber. Tlicy were, however, placed by Desmarels 

^ Samuel bornard (c. 165.I-17H9), woll-known French banker, is said to have acquired 
a forlun <5 of 3.'J inillioiiH duriniu; Cihamillard’s tenure of the finance minisiry. He lent 
(ioiiHidt^rablc sums to Ijouis XIV who flatton;cl him oulragooualy lo secure liis loans. 
" An ecu was worth 5 livi'cs or about 7 shillings in English money. 
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before tlie King. Tliat bigoted monarch, instead ol etu|uiring into their 
merits, simply asked whether Monsieur Law was n (;iilholi<\ On being 
informed he was not, Louis XIV roundly dodared dial ho would have 
nothing whatever to do with a heretic who was ol)viously ‘n<n, to het 
trusted’. 


4 

The refusal of King Louis XIV to conshh^r 1 jaw's fiuaiu^ial plans was 
one of tlie last public acts of the Grand Motuur.h’s long ndgn. Stum? 
members of the English colony in Paris, ittchnling, it is said, llu' new 
minister, had made bets that Louis would not survive ihe first day of 
September. 'If I eotillnuo to oat with my prmmt hearly app<‘tile\ the 
King had laughingly explained in Jun<% '1 shall make tlu‘ English lose 
their money’. But he was wrong. Ills last illness ovtu’look hi»n ut Ver» 
saillcs in the hot days of August He Imrriedly nuul<^ a will la which ho 
appointed a Council of Hegcmcy to act during his great-grandson's juinorily, 
at the same time naming the Duke of Maine, his favounle bastard son, 
as in charge of the boy Louis's ediuvUion and ihc^ military forces atlachod 
to his person. The actual nsgerujy would by birih devolv<t upon the Duke 
of Orleans but the dying monarch sec‘nm to have hoped to c.tiriail llm 
Regenrs powers in this way. Then, hirlified by all ilu^ customary rilm of 
the Church, Louis XIV [mssed away towards tt^n <r<*lock in tin- morning 
of September 1, 1715, ILkI lu? lived four days longtu' luj would have 
celebrated his sevenly-scvonth birtliday. 

On the day following llu^ King's death llu* Eremdi rarliameni, wliich 
was nothing more than a formal legislative hotly, asstunbltHl to hear the 
reading of Louis’s will. Orleans promfilly look cliargti of the pnmt^cdingd 
and got himself confirmed Uegtmt with plenary powt^rs to act for the 
infant Louis XV, The provisions in favour of the Duke Maine, which 
formed a codicil to tlio will, were brusluHl aside in spile of the royal 
bastard's attempt to retain his functions. Some conc<‘ssionH w<u*e nuulc to 
the Parliamenl’s prestige hy restoring Us ancient right <jf nmionstranco 
when royal edicts were presented for rt^islralion as well as making the 
Secretaries of State fiuhjcct in matters of polusy to «p(^:iully constituted 
councils or dcpaitmental coinmiH(jcs, but in effect the R(‘gi*nt’*s authority 
over llio Kingdom was as* absolute as the Grand Alotmnrh’s over had been* 
In addition Orleans was empowered to choose the mtanbers of the 
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Council of Regency, which thus not unnaturally came to consist of his 
particular friends. One of the Regent’s first administrative acts was to 
dismiss Desmarcls from the finance ministry. 

The post of President of the Council of Finances was offered to the 
Duke of Saint-Simon who had been one of the Regent’s staunchest 
adherents through all changes of fortune. Fortunately for the country 
Saint-Simon declined the offer. Tlxough he was a shrewd observer and 
an incomparable narrator of happenings at Court, as his writings show, 
he had no capacity for business affairs — indeed he admitted that he 
had never mastered even the elementary rules of arithmetic. He did, 
however, accept nomination to the Regency Council. The portfolio of 
finance was thereupon offered to and accepted by one of Saint-Simon’s 
bitterest enemies, the thirty-seven-year-old Duke of Noailles whom the 
clironicler described as 'the most exact, llic most faithful, tlie most perfect 
copy of the serpent which beguiled Eve and destroyed the happiness of 
the race that humanity has been able to produce’. This diatribe, like 
others on those wliom Saint-Simon haled, was by no means wholly 
merited. The new minister, with whom Law now had to deal, was an 
average second-rate soldier and politician, amiable, cultured and in- 
dustrious. His prime failing was that he tried to please everybody, which 
often made him a|)pear ridiculous as well as insincere- In all departmental 
business ho was guided by Rouille du Coudray, old and experienced 
state councillor and financier, who united vast erudition with consumnate 
debauchery. 

The desperate condition of the nation’s finances was speedily apparent 
even to Noalllcs’s limited intelligence. 'We have found matters in a more 
terrible state than can be described’, he wrote to Madame de Maintonon 
a few days after taking over from Desmarels, ‘both the King and his 
subjects ruined, nothing paid for sevend years past, and confidence 
entirely gone-’ Besides the national debt of nearly 3,500 million livres 
there was an annual deficit on the budget of about 80 millions. No one 
wns disposed to lend the government money while the mode of collecting 
revenue itirbugh the media of tax-farmers was as unjust as it was waste- 
ful. By obtaining advances on future taxes to meet current expenses the 
government frequently anticipated the revenue of several years. Double 
entry book-keeping had not then been introduced by the finance ministry, 
so that no one knew the full extent of the government debt or precisely 
how it was made up. In some provinces the people flatly refused to pay 
taxes which increased the government’s indebtedness to its officials. Many 
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of the country’s niiriistcrs and agents abroad liad nt)t rtM‘<MVtfd tlioir 
regular salaries foi' years, 7 o cut du* cord which would rtMUovo this 
staggering burden of debt the Coimeil of Regenc>y S(U‘iously consiihu’ial 
the extreme step of declaring the slate Imiikrupl and thus at one strok(‘ 
wiping the national slate clean of all its liahilitii^s, 

Noaillcs said it would lake eleven years to balance the <‘ounli‘y's budget. 
But Orleans needed more expeditious measures. During ibe wct^ks im- 
mediately following Louis XI Vs death, the Hcgiail, who had soon* <‘Xlcnt, 
been caught unawares by this momentous event, was k(‘j)l exlnant'ly busy 
attending to the numerous arrangermuils luua^ssary to establish bis 
government on the footing which he rcquinul. A month elapsed befon? bts 
found time to see Law, whom the change of ruhu's had nalitrally made 
more anxious than ever to realize his favoiiriU? pr()j(‘et. Mc^anubib^ tbt* 
Scotsman had been cultivating the Uegetil’s more intimates advisors, par- 
ticularly the wily old Abbti Dubois who bad foi’uujrly Ikmmi the, l!<7,\enlV 
tutor and had now moved into the Jkiluis Royal at Ids luasti'r's reijuest. 
The Abbe, who was prompted more by molivijs of personal gr(‘(*d than arty 
marked patriotic feeling, undertook to push iho banking si’heme vvilli the 
Regent. All the papers which J.aw bail drawn up in sinL ih'lail for 
Desmarcls were now laid before llie Kegenl, to whom tlu‘ idiM of a stal(‘ 
bank appealed strongly. Aflm* several private convt'rsalions with tlut 
financier, Orleans told Law' to explain bis proji^cl informally lo Nc^ailles 
and Rouilic du (loiidray and gav(5 onl<a*s that it should b(‘ rerri’r<*d offic- 
ially to the Council of Finances' for their examinaliort and re[)orl, Amelol, 
the Minister of Commerce, and D'Aguesst^au, lln^ Jh‘ocuraIor-(M‘neral, wen*: 
also to be consulted, as their dcparttiuaUs would he i»arli<udarly afftr-led, 
There now followed for Law ati exacting round of nuuaings and 
cnees. Although Dubois is said lo have fomul lh<‘ financier's ae(‘ent <!isagree- 
able, he is admitted on all sides lo liave Sj)oken Ud<‘rably good French " 
‘better than most Englishman generally, do’, as ilu^ JLgintt's rnoilna' *iVla- 
damo’ put it The discussions opened in Noailles’s house in ib<i first days of 
October. During the next week the fiuauei<a‘ explained the w<»rking of 
the proposed stale bank lo the various mitiislcrs ami <;ounsellors <am- 
cerned. Towards the middle of , the month llm maU(u* was raised at a 
meeting of the Regency (.'oimcil, and for a day or two |)rospe‘eis looked 
favourable for Law. But opposition was brewing rapidly. Noaillcs and 
Rouille du Couciray, who sus])ecle<l anyone in whom the Rt\gent «Iiowc<l 
particular interest, determinod to unite against the seheitH% and th(‘y were 
supported by Amclot and D’Agucsscau, Rouille set about <x»Heeling all the 
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unfavourable views lie could from the merchants and bankers of liis 
acquaintance which included the wealthy and influential Bernard, Law 
went into the merits of all the objections which were raised and sent 
written replies to their authors, but when the Council of Finance formally 
met to consider his project he knew that the feeling of the body was 
against it and in spile of the Regent’s private support he suspected his 
efforts had been in vain. 

The decisive meeting look place on October 24, 1715. Law was present 
along with thirteen leading representatives of the merchants and bankers 
in the country. Again he described his project with all the eloquence and 
persuasiveness that lie could command. As usual he was careful to stress 
the need of preserving strictly an adequate proportionate reserve of cash 
in the bank to notes in circulation. The Regent, wlio presided on this 
occawsion, then asked the other visitors for their views. Only four were in 
favour, one was for it at a future date, while the remaining eight headed 
by Bernard opposed. Then came the turn of the councillors. One or two 
like Noailles were inclined to hedge, but the majority spoke against, 
giving various reasons for their alLiludc. Some said that the public would 
not repose any confidence in the scheme, others that the opposition on the 
part of the merchants was bound to ensure its failure. 

Finally the Regent said that he had personally been convinced of the 
soundness and wisdom of the project, but in view of tlic opinions cx- 
])rcssed in the Council cliambcr he felt that the project must be dropped. 
As the meeting broke up he gave orders for a public announcement to be 
made to this effect. 

Naturally Law was disappointed, but he refused to be downhearted 
and he determined to persevere. One day about this lime he happened to 
he talking to a group in the Palais Royal which included the Abbe 
Dubois. Sonieono mentioned the philosopher’s stone. To the surprise of all 
j[)resent Law said he had discovered it 

T can tell you my secret’, continued the financier. *It is to make gold 
out of paper.’ 

*With paper’, the Abbe sneered sceptically- 'It’s all very well to say that, 
but when shall we see this masterpiece.’ 

Law looked at his questioner and replied gravely: In about three or 
four years.’ 
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Wlulo Law set abouL* davisinjif a tlifrcronl line of ap[)nKU5h towards the 
realization of his scliemej the opposition lu; had itiet with from the niiau- 
bers of the Council of Finance was gradually offset l)y the harsh policy 
they inflicted on the public. Although the d(^gra<ling’ prop(»sal to d<^<']are 
a general state of bankruptcy was rcjccUnl, forluiiaUdy for the national 
honour, the means of retrenchment which won^ in fa(U employed vv(^re 
far from honest and in their allcmpl to curry favour with llie p<M>})lo pal- 
pably unjust At the same lime lluj trade and iiulusiry of the country 
remained stagnant The first measure was the (unnpulsory <a)n version of 
all state securities from 7 per cent to 4 per anil inlcMunst-hi^iring aftiu* tln> 
scrip had been submitted to a commission a[)pointe<I for the purpost* - ■ a 
process known as the visa. The new S(H:urili<*s wer<^ known as staitr-noUts 
(billets (Fetat). Tn his discussions with N<mill(^s's [>redecesMoi\ Ih'siuarels, 
if will be remembered that Law had strongly <^ppos(Hl siu^h a drasti(' re- 
duction, The effect, the Scotsman had fon*H<^<m, was iiumediatidy 
evident ii^ the Paris monc 7 tnarket The prh^e of the new stock fell sharply 
and was eventually quoted at 80 pea* (umt <lis(aamt 

The conomies which followed, although tlury retiueed the staU^V in- 
debtedness, in no way assisted in the revival of national pros[a‘rity. Over 
1,500 business Jiouscs had recently failiKl, momy was extriamdy Hcarco 
and even bills of exchange had largely ceas<Hl to circ.uJale, mereluutla 
being unwilling either to draw nr accept these inslrunumts, siuei^ a sudtlon 
change in the value of the coinage tnight well sp<dl the nierehantV ruin 
when the bills (oil duo. Salaries and fxmsions of gov(*rmm^tU officials were 
now heavily cut and the coinage underwent a furllHU* (hwahinlion, being 
•reissued at nearly half of its |)r(jvious intrifisie vahuf. Most stwtu'c reform 
ol all was thc5 creation of a sjxjcial tribunal with <!XtenHive powt^rs 1<* in- 
vestigate and punish any financial or revenue ofhmm suH|areted of 
having been committed since the year 1689, All mereliants an<l rmm of 
business were required to jiroducc the most minute halama^ hIumHm showing 
their profits during the previous Iwonty-seveu years, Tax collc<‘tor», 
revenue officers, and government contractors arul other petty offhdak 
were similarly called upon to give an exact account of tludr trauHaclIons 
during this period. False returns were punisluihle by a lif<i term in iho 
galleys for men and nine years^ banishment for women, accompanual in 
both cases by confiscation of property. To assist the court in its pro- 
ceedings informers were encouraged to come forward by the promise of 
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a filth of any fines or confiscations levied as well as a substantial pro- 
portion of any properly concealed. From the decisions of the so-called 
Chamber of J ustice there was no appeal. 

This arbitrary innovation provoked a veritable reign of terror through- 
out France besides paving the way for the extortion of blackmail on a 
hitherto unprecedented scale. Servants threatened to expose their masters, 
mistresses their lovers and even children their parents if their lips were 
not promptly sealed with gold. Vigilance was exercised to prevent 
suspected offenders from leaving the country in a manner reminiscent 
of subsc(iuent dictatorships; postmasters were forbidden to supply native 
travellers with chaises or horses, while revenue officials incurred the 
penalty of death if they travelled further than a league from their usual 
places of residence. However, as often happens with enquiries of this kind, 
the majority of those caught by the judicial net were the smaller fry, 
while the real rogues and thieves escaped. The inquisition conducted 
with such, rigour yielded much less than was expected, although nearly 
4,500 prosecutions look idace in the course of twelve months, yielding 
400 million livrcs. Samuel Bernard assessed himself voluntarily at 9 mil- 
lions and the other leading merchant bankers followed suit in proportion, 
each fearful of being denounced by his fellows for paying loo little. The 
court’s activities tended more and more to extract forced loans from 
anyone in comfortable circumstances, all being assessed on the theory 
that they had made loo much in the way of profits. 

Such were the uncomfortable conditions prevailing throughout France 
as John Law worked on a revision of his plans during the months im- 
mediately Mowing the rejection of his project of a state bank. In spite of 
this set-back the nmiour persisted throughout the winter in Paris that the 
government was going to put bank-notes into circulation, and deputations 
of merchants pi'oparcd to approach the Regent on the subject. What Law 
now proposed was a private bank operated on the joint stock principle. 
Ho was preiiared himself to subscribe a great part of the capital and in 
any event to defray the initial overhead expenses. The issue of notes was 
to bo carefully regulated, but Law maintained that the resulting increase 
in the circulation of currency was bound to have a beneficial effect on 
trade, as well as re-establishing confidence by the creation of money of a 
fixed value. The remittance of money from one province to another, he 
urged, would be facilitated, while foreign merchants and shippers would 
know where they stood when they entered into contracts which stipulated 
payment in *bank money’. Finally, he repeated the offer he had previously 
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made of presenting a sum of 500, 000 livres lo cliarity should llio projcci, 
fail. 

Orleans was completely won over by lliese a r,i!;nnu^n Is. ItultHnl hi‘ re* 
quired little conviction, since he Iiad had the wisdom to appn^fdaP* tlu» 
original plan’s iiK^rils. The lu^genl now procet^lcd io huttonhoh^ <»a<!h 
member of the Finance Council in private and lu^ h‘l it b<^ known that Law 
would shortly submit his banking H<*heme in a tawdsed form wluat ho 
trusted that it would enjoy a unanimous passa?:e hy llu^ b<)ai‘d, Tlu^ 
Regency Councillors were similarly spokc'ii to. Kver\o»u‘ thus approached 
signified his agreement; exc(^i)L curiously t^mnigh tlu^ Duke* of Saint Simon, 
who knew^ nothing and eared less ahoul financ<^ l)ul who in his ol)i<rclions 
laid his finger on the weak spot in the s<dumu% Smdt a hank as was 
proposed, Saint-Simon argued, might be: an cxc(‘Ih^nl institution und(*r a 
republic or under a consliUitional motian-hy sucli as KrqdamI wluTc tlu! 
national finances were sul)jocl to an ovcu'riding measure ol popular <Mm- 
trol. In a country like France, which enjoytul th(‘ absoIut<^ rtil(' of a singhr 
individual, the operation of the bank miglil have the most p<u'ni<‘ious 
consequences since such charges as were Incurred by a <*oslly mismanagt'd 
war, the rapacity of a royal nustn^ss or favourit<\ or llu* luxttry ami 
extravagances of llie King, 'might soon exhaust, tlic, bank atul ruin all tlui 
holders of notes’. Orleans, however, inainlaln(‘d (hat (he ruha* would liav(» 
such a strong personal inlercsl in llu^ bank’s su<’<a‘S8 that lu‘ w(Mild never 
permit sucli a contingen<;y to interfere with its operation. 

On May 1, 1716, the (Council of Finance assetubhal to c<msid(a* the 
new scheme. The Keg<ait, who had eanvasse<i ea<th mtauhta* ludorehantl, 
anticipated no of)posilion. It was explaine<l that the bank, wliitdi was to 
be restricted to the ox(^rcise of pundy banking funetions, would be in« 
corporaled as a private joint slo(^k company with n enpital of six million 
livres ^ (about £300,000 sterling), consisting of 1,200 siuin!s of 1,000 
erus (-£250) each. Any memher of llui publie <’.oul<! subscribe for shan‘S 
without restriction as to amount, mid shareholders of fondgn nationality 
would not be liable lo have their holdings altmdu^d or confiscattai in time 
of war. Law was to lie the managing tlirec.lor, while gemrnd poliey wouhl 
bo in the hands of sluircholders who wouhl normally rm^et twicit ytutrly. 
Voting power was to be on the basis of <me vole for every five sf tares held 
with no shareholders lo cash more than thirty votes. Nol(^s which the 

’ The fact ihat thn^M-qijartcrs of thin sutu were payable i« dVVwfi nr the hmest, 

market raUi and only one ({uarlor in cash r<;(Iucc<l the efhjctivr <Mpital to nppn»xb 
matcly 3,300,300 livn^s. 
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bank had power to issue would be dated and cashable on demand by the 
bearer ‘in coin of the weight and denomination of that day’. Depositors 
would receive notes in return for the specie they lodged witli Uie bank 
cashiers, Tlie penalty for altering or counterfeiting the notes was death. 
Transfers of sums from the account of one customer to another were to 
be effected by means of bills resembling modern cheques. As soon as the 
capital figure stated had been subscribed, the bank would be ready to 
commence business in Law’s house in the Place Vendome where a number 
of rooms on the ground floor were being fitted up as offices. 

The bank's charter which was read to the Council by Noailles set out 
those conditions clearly and it was immediately approved by the Council, 
as the Regent intended that it should. Orders were then given that it 
should he published in the form of a royal edict, which was done on the 
following day. The Regent added that at the managing director’s in- 
vitation he had consented to become patron of the bank which would be 
known as the Banque Gemrcdc. A day later ibe project passed the Regency 
Council, only Saint-Simon dissenting. 

At long last John Law was to have the chance for which he had dreamed 
and hoped and striven for upwards of twenty years past. The bank was 
the first great mikslonc on the road towards the goal he had set himself 
— ■ the financial and commercial rohabilitalion of his adopted country. 

On the other projects which were revolving in his mind he determined 
for the moment to keep silent. Only to the Abbe Dubois did he give any 
hint of them as he handed over 30,000 ecus worth of bank shares in 
return for that wily cleric’s services in smoothing the way in the Palais 
Royal, 

‘M. PAbbe , ho said, ‘become my partner, and in three years you will 
bo able to buy ilic city of Paris.’ 

Dubois thouglit for a moment as he pocketed the gift. ‘No’, he replied. 
‘I have too much to lose.’ 



CHAPTER IV 


THE BANKER 

The royal edict in the shape of lellers-patent authorizing the incor- 
poration of Law’s Banque Gernsrale was ])ublishcd on May 2, 1716, 
Simultaneously copies were sent to the French Parliament with a peremp- 
tory request from the Regent for its immediate registration. This the 
Parliament accorded somewhat grudgingly, its members adding, as they 
did so> a supplication that The said Law shall be empowered to take 
charge of the said bank only after he shall have first obtained letters of 
naturalization if it pleases His Majesty to grant them’. The requisite let- 
ters were despatched to the Parliament a few days later showing that the 
hank’s managing director had now become a citizen of France, These 
fonnalillcs occupied several weeks, and a further delay was caused by the 
difficulty which Law experienced in laying hands on a press to print the 
bank’s notes, so that it was not. until the beginning of June that the new 
bank opened its doors for business in the director’s house in the Place 
Vendome. * 

At first the public was inclined to be sceptical of such a novel in- 
stitution as a bank of issue, and it regarded the bank’s notes with suspicion* 
Indeed many men and women in France had never seen a bank note. It 
was tlm first time in French history that bank notes had been put into 
circulation in the country, and there were still only five other states in the 
world in which this ingenious medium of exchange and instrument of 
credit was employed.'’^ Law was branded in the local newspapers as an 
adventurer, ecossais et grand jacobUe^^ and as late as the end of July, 
after the bank had been in operation for two months, one “of these journals 
asserted that the bank was only spoken of in Paris as a joke and almost 
everyone laughed at it But this situation began gradiially and perceptibly 
to change, as Law exerted every effort to capture general confidence. So 

^ Only one (iiiartor of iho capital wuh paid up, viz. 1,500,000 livrcH, and of this sum 
only one quarter in ki)ccu 5, the remainder in hiUets (Cetat, Th(^ bank’s initial cash 
capital was, therefore, 375,000 livrew (Iokk than ^27,000), a slender enough sum 
considering the ambilioiis t)bjccis Law had in mind. 

^ Sweden, Genoa, Venice, Ilollund, Great Britain. 
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as to attract business it was announced that barik wnuh’l re- 

millauccs to any part of the country on bolialf of its rnslotutu's witiumt 
charge. At the same time ihc Hegemt bxlged a nulllon livn^s with the liank, 
this large sum in sjHJcio heirig imloaded and count<‘d otil in tlu^ hank's offi- 
ces as ostentatiously as [)ossihle. Before tla^ snnurna* was ov(‘r tlu^ hank's 
daily deposits of specie were shown to excavcl its outgoing pavint'nts, trade 
and industry began to benefit, the hank’s discount rat<‘ was nviunMl, and the 
Duke of JNoaillcs was moved to declare that ‘nothing nion* useful euuld 
have been achieved than the cslahlislim(‘r»t of tln^ /)V//a///e (^nirntlrS At 
this time bills up to 30, 000 livres W(‘r<i disconntcNl in favotu* <d a single 
individuaL Thus the bank’s notes, which e.onstiluled a <airr<‘ney sah' Jn 
form and convenient in use, came to lu^ sought afttn* alike by natives of 
the country and foreigners who realix<Hl tliat llieir value <‘oidd not hi' 
altered by royal edict:. Before lh(^ end of tin* y<'ar tlu* batik’s iticr<*as<'d 
business made it necessary to rnovi^ into larger prtmusi's; th<‘S(' w(a*c 
provided by the spacious lldurl d’Avaux in ll»t‘ Bmr Sainti' Avo!(\ 

So :[avoui\il)ly impressed was the Uegiuit l>y thest^ <li*Vi'IopttJ(‘nis that, 
in resp<mse to pressure from Law, Ijc caus<*<l Ids finance ntitdst<‘r to svtu\ 
a circular letter to all juwincial intvudariL^, as lh<^ stador rtwianie (d'fiiu'als 
in the country districts wore calleth instnj(‘ling lluan li) that all (ud- 
lectors of taxes made llujir remlttanci^s to Baris in noti‘s of tlu^ hank, atid 
also to accept noUJs in i^xchangci for any sp<a‘.ii? th<7 liad in llM‘ir tristsurh'S, 
This letter, which was dated OctolHU- 7, 1716, Wiis t!u‘ first sign of 
government intervention in the hank’s affairs. As evtaits lunu'd <»ut, the 
instruction proved to Ix^ }>remalure, sim*e llu' hank was not prepared irtt- 
mediately to fnrnisli notes fast enough for so (‘xUnnhsl a us(*, wliile the 
tax receivers look advantage of it to h<»ld ba<dc nunillatict^s* 'Mds hxl to n 
modification of the original instruction. Tax ('ollect(»rs went lMauudt>rlh 
directed to remit as Jdtherto, jHauling tint full (*stahlislmuaU of the 
bank’s credit arrangements, but to eonliruuj to <'X(hatigi^ for s[UHdc 
any notes which wore prcsejute<l to tluun. The sucetuxling niontlis wiittesstxl 
a marked increase in the nolo eireulalion, so tluit when, on April 10, 1717, 
the Council issued the decree wlucdi ordtuxKl that flu^ noi<‘s slnndd he 
accepted in payment of all tax<;H and oilnu' royal rev<aiues tlirouglnnit tlu' 
realm and which has usually hecui regardcxl as tlui Ix^gitudng of offieJal 
intciToniion, in reality conipleUj Icjgislativo <df<‘cl was simfdy being giv(*u 
to a practice whicli had been current for some lime in variotis parts 
country. The practice was, however, not accniHcal without ecmsidt'rahie 
opposition in certain provinces, notably Hordcxiux, arul tlie Ilt'gtaU was 
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obliged lo step in aud punish a number of recalcitrant tax collectors 
before the notes could be said lo enjoy universal currency*. ^ 

Other individual opposition was a constant source of worry and irrita- 
lioi^ to Law. The most acute thorn in his flesh was the finance minister 
Noaillcsj who became extremely jealous of the bank and its successful 
director aii<l whose necessary departmental assistance was only secured 
at the Jlegenfs urgent bidding and only willi considerable reluctance on 
the part of llie minister. Partly lo counterbalance this covert opposition 
Law proceeded to cultivate Saint-Simon who, though be had spoken 
against the batdc at ihc Regency Council, was an implacable enemy of the 
finance ministers and as a councillor and confidant of the Regent might 
bo cxf)ecled at least not lo obstruct the bank now that it had become an 
established legal institution. At the RegcuCs request Saint-Simon received 
Law alone at his house once a week when the gossip of the day as well as 
the bank’s affairs were discussed with a candour which grew with each 
meeting. soon knew that if Law had desired these regular visits lo my 
• house’, wrote Saint-Simon later, ‘it was not because he expected lo make 
me a skilful financier, hut because like a man of good sense — and he 
had ii good deal — ho wished to enlist a servitor of the Regent who had 
the best post in his confidoiicc and who long since had been in a pOwSition 
lo sj)cak to him of everything and everybody with the greatest liberty’. 
At llieir first meeting Saint-Simon, in spite of his ignorance of finance 
which lie was always ready to proclaim, stressed the overriding im- 
porlanco of preserving the cotivertibility of the bank’s notes and, accord- 
ing to his own account, he repeated this injunction on numerous sub- 
s<^jucnt occasions, so that in examining the bank’s weekly balance sheet, as 
they customarily did together, Law was always able to show that he was 
more than ready lo meet any normal demands of note-holders for coin. 
Tlicso weekly visits worked out in the way Law had hoped. The bank being 
in action and flourish ing, I believed it my duly lo support it’, admitted his 
host afterwards. ‘I lent myself, therefore, to the suggestions Law put 
forward ami soon wo si)oke to each other with a coufidence I never had 
reason to regret.’ 

' The itlliani'.e which Law succeeded in establishing with one of the 
Regent’s most intimate and influential advisors was to bear fruit in the 
struggle for political power in which the banker was shortly to find him- 

' Thfl obstructive aiul tyrannical conduct of Coiirson, the Tntendant of Bordeaux, in 
r<'f using to carry out his instructions was one of the many causes of dispute between 
Saint-Simon and Noaillcs and was partly responsible for the latlcPa eventual dis- 
missal 
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self involved. Meanwhile, in spite of llio confidimee wliieli llu* bank had 
gained in the country at largo, its dire(jLor was at linu\s har<{ put to it to 
sustain its credit. Private as well as political infhuauvs conlimatd to work 
against it and Law had to keep constantly on tlie wat(‘h for his tipponents" 
deliberately conceived efforts to break his hank. Bills drawn on the l)atik 
for large sums — iustrununils ecpiivaleut to modcan (du^qui'S - would h(^ 
accumulated by the payees and then suddenly presenl<‘il without prtivious 
warning. One morning two men a[)peared at the hank arni asked to s<‘e 
the director. On being shown into Law’s office these irnlividuals produet^d 
notes to the value of nearly five million livrt^s and d(Muan(h‘(l ittunediah^ 
payment in cash. Law not unnaturally turned pale and n‘t|m'sl(*d twmtty- 
four hours in which to collect such a eonsiderahle auunuit of sp<K'ie. jlis 
interlocutors observed maliciously that the not(\s wen^ supj>os<‘d to 
payable immediately on demand and that it was surely low<‘ring the 
hank’s reputation to ask (or litnc to pay so iriflittg a sum. Ilowevtu*, they 
agreed to the twenty-four lumrs, ‘hut not a mirmU^ longtu*’, they added. 
As soon as these two luiphiusanl visitors had dcqmrted l^aw hurried to the 
finance ministry where he t>ut the facts hefora^ Noailh^s, (explaining that 
although the bank was (piile solvcent it would Ixe impossihhe wilhirt such a 
short period to me( 5 t the noUes from the bank's cnsli rtes(u’vt‘. 'hhe tnintiiler, 
who, in spite of his personal j(.‘alousu?s towards the dir(‘(tlor, was (udy lo(» 
well aware of tlic governnumt’s ir^Ui^(^sl in u[)hohling llu^ l»atdv’s (rredit, 
saw the point and agreed that llie governmenl miisl to ilie res<'ue* 

He thorcupon gave orders that the desired amount of sptrit^ should lu' 
obtained from the state treasury and in this way lln^ two nudle.ious note- 
holders were paid in full within the ugre<ul linui limit. Uow<w<*r, the 
mediocre and intriguing finance minisl<‘r\s days in offitx^ uunduuH'd, 
as also were those of the (duineellor D'Agm^ssexun his eolh'agtn? on tlut 
Regency Council who was likewise (mgagod in working against !.aw. Both 
men were warned by the Regc^nt that, if 1 IU 7 (hudlned to eo-opm*al(^ with 
Law, they would have to resign tludr portfolios, Tlu'.y look lU) IumvI until 
the beginning of 1718 wlum the blow hdl. 11uty W(u*(^ InUh sunimarlly 
dismissed and llu^ offices wen^ uniUtd in the (duef of M. D'Argen- 

son whom Orleans hoped would provij a mon^ pliant ttxd in tln^ tnnlUn' of 
financial policy. 

At the end of two years the Hanque Ghwmie had w<^ilheri‘(l all storms* 
and its managing director could look hack with sonu^ satisfat*tiou on a 
record of solid and sustained achievement, *N(wer before’, In^ said, ‘was 
an enterprise of this kind established at su<*h a (lif(i<!ull pisriodk Now 
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the three principal objectives, which Law had set out to attain on the in- 
corporation ol the bank, had all been reached. So he told llic Regent in 
a report on the bank’s history which he prepared at this time. First, com- 
mercial confidence had been largely restored in the kingdom. Secondly, 
means had been provided lor the natives and foreigners alike to deposit 
funds with complete security, and thirdly, the notes of the bank were now 
tantamount to universal bills of exchange which circulated freely through- 
out France and were also known abroad. Under Law’s judicious manage- 
ment the bank’s own fortunes as well as those of the country had prospered. 
At tlic end of 1717 the bank was able to pay the sliareholdcrs a half- 
yearly dividend of 7 per cent; it had already reduced its commercial bill 
discount rate from 6 to 4 per cent as money became more plenliful. All 
the same, Law made it clear to Orleans that he was still beset with mair^ 
difficulties and that he must count on the Regent’s continued support to 
keep him and his bank afloat in the tempestuous sea of local politics and 
petty jealousies of Paris. It is to be hoped’, he added, ^ihat Ilis Royal 
Highness will exercise liis authority to remove these difficulties which 
certain individuals, while full of good intentions but still in a state c' 
darkness, might otherwise he able to put in the way of carrying on this 
project.’ 


2 

While the General Bank made headway, its director’s personal position 
was not rendered by any means easy from the character and behaviour 
of the head of tlic government with whom he had constantly to deal and 
on whose support the bank almost entirely depended. The Regent had a 
quick brain and a lively intellect; he readily appreciated Law’s financial 
arguments — indeed Law used to say that the only two public figures 
wJk) thoroughly understood his theories on credit were Orleans and King 
Victor Amadeus — and in dismissing Noailles and D’Aguesseau he showed 
a laudable determination to remove existing obstacles in the way of their 
implementation. On the other hand, although he rose early and often 
worked from six in the morning until eight in the evening, he wasted 
a great deal of time in public as well as in private. His audiences were too 
prolonged and too easily granted, partly through an unfortunate desire 
to play off one individual against another, and partly through a tendency 
to immerse himself in much unnecessary detail His familiarity and 
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readiness of access were often ahuRod and led to unpardotuililo liiiertics 
being taken by those who had little or no n^\Hvi lov him. In llu‘ twenings 
he surrendered himself shamehssly to the most ivrkh'ss <llssij)aiiom and 
no matter of stale, however pressing, was ;dlovve<l to iatta rupl his orgif^s. 

His mother, who was in a go<nl position to obstrrve his activities, him 
left a faithful account of him at this time. 'My son is no hmger a youth 
of twenty, he is a man of forty"lwo years’, sli<^ \vrott% 'so Paris cannot 
forgive him for running off to halls after women in sm^ii a hair hrained 
fashion wlicn he has all llic affairs of stale on his shouldeis.*, Ih^ is 
quite incapable of loving passionately and of being altai^-heil to the same 
person for long. On the other hand, his mamun's ar(‘ w\ polite and 
seductive enough for him to expect to malnj himself hned. Ih* is very 
it^discreet and tells everything that lia[>pens to him. I have t<dd him n 
l:cm1red limes that; I am very much snrprise<l that wonum are so hstlish 
as to run after liim, they should rather flee from him. He he;«ins to laugh 
and says, 'You don’t know the loose wonum of today. It gives them great 
pluisurc to tell how I lay with them”... He has an aeeursed tnlsIresM 
>;ho drinks like a fish and is unfaithful to him, hut, slu' never asks 
him for anything, he is not jeuhms of her. He spends whole nights In that 
wicked society, and slays at the lahh^ until three or four oeha*k m the 
morning, w-hich Is very ]>ad for his health, 1 am tm'rifiiMl h*sl he get 
sonieltiing worse with all these goings on. Ihweti pr(\si‘rv(^ him!” 

The notorious sup])cr parli(‘S in the Palais UoyaL whit'h took place 
nightly, wan'c usually comprised of a dcweti or st» boon compatPions, whom 
the Regeut called his ronh, and a few specially <^hos<‘n women who in- 
variably included liis immodest daughter llm I)u(du*ss of Uerri and a 
group of singers and dancers from the optua. As u nih? the servatilH w<n’c 
dismissed and the guests helped llt(miselv(»H to the; dishes. On thcao 
occasions all pretence to decency was aharuIomHl, There was ahnndant 
wit and still more vulgarity. At tnu: s<iHsion the jmlgment of Parts waa 
re-cnacted witlt a lack of ensiume which was <ntiirely e.lnssieah Matlamo 
de Parabcr<^ the RegenPs 'accursed mistress\ rtrpn^setiU‘<l Jttno, and tha 
Duchess of Berri played the part of Ventis. Pveryom* prestntt is said to 
have been intoxicated, while the liceuee lun^arm^ more tml>ridh»d asf lltc 
night wore on. There was never an twtming iit which the lh»gt'nt did not 
get stupidly drunk and ho expected the gmssts to h)!low his example. 
'The company drank as much as they could, mflauu^d thernstdves* ftaid 
the filthiest things witljont stint, ultere<l impletit^s with <;tmilatum, and 
when they had made a good deal of noise and were v(*ry drunk th(iy went 
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to bed to recommence the same proceedings next day’, so wrote Saint- 
Simon who strongly disapproved of their activities. Trom the moment 
when supper was ready, business, no matter oi‘ what importance, no matter 
wdiellier private or national, was enlii’ely banished from view. Until the 
next morning everybody and everything were compelled to wait/ 

It is scarcely surprising that his round of debauchery, kept up as it was 
night after night without intermission, should have begun to show itself 
in the Regenfs features long before Law established his bank. In 1716 
ho injured one of his eyes while playing tennis and, although expressly 
warned by his doctors,, he continued his immoderate potations Avith results 
as unfortunate for his temper as his sight. His appearance grew bloated 
and at his first audiences in the morning he was sometimes so stupefied 
that he signed any papers before him without question. All that can be 
said for the Regent Orleans in this connection is that his indiscretions 
were confined to his private relations: never in his wildest and most 
inebriated moments did he divulge any state secret to mistress or rom, 
'Look in your glass’, he said to one female guest who ventured upon an 
enquiry of this kind, ‘and sec if so pretty a face was made to talk 
politics’. 

The banker could not at any time be counted a member of this debauched 
circle, although he had an interesting link with it. One night a woman. 
ai)pcarcd in a state of nature in the antccluamber to the Regent’s bedroom 
where she mounted a pedestal in the pretended pose of the goddess of love* 
As the duke reeled through the room at a laic hour besotted with wine and 
lust, this striking figure suddenly sank into his surprised but by no means 
reluctant arms. Thus began a liaison which was not without significance 
for Law, since, when the Regent tired of this lady’s affections (as 
he fairly rapidly did), he either passed her on to the financier or else 
Law appropriated her for himself. The female in question was the thirly- 
fivc-y ear-old Claudinc Alexandrine Guerin dc Tcncin, who had once been 
a ntm but had later violated her vows and fled from her convent to the 
delights of the Regent’s Paris. More recently she had been the mistress of 
one Chevalier Dcstouclics to whom she had borne a son who, though 
abandoned in the city streets as a foundling, was destined to grow up into 
a mathematician and philosopher of European fame under the name of 
Jean d’Alembert. When not actively engaged in pursuing tlic art of love 
the frail Madame de Tencin could be found presiding over an agreeable 
salon in her house in the Faubourg St Honore, much frequented by artists 
and nien of letters, and it was here that Law cultivated her acquaintance. 
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This association, as will tluly a|)[)oar, was to liave iuiporUinl <u»ustM|tunu!(js 
for the bank director. 

With the exception of this liaison and one otlua* which, asloiushing as it 
may sccin, ho was to develop with the llegtinfs sexaf‘(nuirian inolla^r 
‘Madame’, Law remained faitlifnl to his (lalherine, to whom at this lime 
nobody suspected that he was not marrhid. The principal tumltatiporary 
chroniclers all pay tribute to their simple and n‘|j;nlar tnodt^ of living;' which 
remained unspoiled hy riches ami success. 'I'hen^ was in his honu* more 
order and cleanliness than luxury’, <lcclared tlu^ e(mt(‘mporary social 
historian Duclos. Tall, well built, with a pleasanl and a(j'r(V‘ahlt^ fac(% tnuc-h 
intelligence, of remarkable politeness, with hniigliliness willioul insohnnu*’, 
was how this writer described the hanker at this linu% wliih' Lalhcrine was 
'an English woman ol (jualily, of a haughty tduiracjler, which tlu^ nummu's 
of our little and great dames soon remdered imperlint'nr. This opinitm is 
confirmed by that most aculo of <)l)servcrH, the Duke of Saitul-Simon. 'Law 
was a Scotchman, of very doubtful hirlh’, wrote Saint-Simon, 'lall and well 
made, of agreeable face anti aspect, gallant and on very good Itnans with the 
ladiOvS of all the countries he had travelled in. Uis wife was not his wife; 
she was of a good English family and w<dl eoimecUul, had followed I «aw for 
love, had had a son and daughter hy him, passed for his wife and bore his 
name without being married to him . . . She had om^ eytj ami ihe i()p of one 
check covered hy an ugly chotJt as of wine; ofluH'wist^ she was well made, 
proud, impertinent in her conversation and in luu* tnanmu's, nuudving, eom- 
plimcnts, giving next to none, imying hut bwv visils, liu^e ran*, and .schu',u^d, 
and exorcising authority in her bousehohl. I know not wlualuu* her tn’tslil 
over lier Iiushaiul was gnuit, hut appeared full of n^gard, of care, ami of 
respect for her.’ 

Sincorcst of all compliments to Law’s eharatU<^r was lik<*wis(^ utterc‘<l hy 
Saint-Simon. Tliero was neither avarice nor roguery in his comt)osilum\ 
said this critic. Tic was a geullc, good, n^speeUihle man whom t)f 

credit and fortune had not spoiled, ami whose (hipartineut, <*<)uipnges, 
table and furniture could not scandalivie unyoiu^.’ 

3 

One day at Marly, not long after Louis XIV’s tleatU, ihe Regent, in tlie 
course of a conversation with Law, remarkecl that thanks to t}\e finan- 
cier’s overtures he was beginning to sec a way out of the formiilahlc dih 
ficultics which confronted the country. 
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'Sire’, rejoined Law, 'my bank is not the only one of my ideas nor the 
greatest. I will create something which will surprise Europe by the changes 
it will bring about in favour of France — changes more profound than 
have resulted from the discovery of the Indies or the introduction of 
credit.’ In addition to the restoration of order in the nation’s finances, the 
projector went on, agriculture, trade and commerce would be expanded, 
the royal revenues increased and the national debt extinguished without any 
injury to the stale’s creditors. These benefits were to be obtained through 
the medium of a vast trading corporation which should have a fleet of 
sixty ships and a capital of at least 22,000,000 livres at its disposal. In 
short Law declared that once internal credit had been re-established, he 
could make France the great commercial nation of the world, 'Your 
Highness’s regency well employed will suffice to increase the population 
of the country to 30 millions and the royal revenues to 300 millions . , . 
France will thus become the retreat of the happy and the refuge of the 
unfortunate.’ ^ 

The idea of a trading company as an instrument of colonization to the 
pecuniary advantage of the mother country was no novelty in France, but 
unlike its British counterpart the French corporation had never proved a 
conspicuous success. Louis XIV’s ministers had founded such companies 
to develop French interests in different parts of the world including the 
West Indies, Canada, North Africa and China. Towards the close of the 
sevcnlccnlli century two Frenchmen called Marquette and La Salle had 
penetrated nearly a thousand miles up the fertile valley of the river Missis- 
sippi, the vast territory through which this waterway flowed being appro- 
priated by the French monarch and renamed Louisiana after himself. In 
1712 a wealthy financier named Antoine Crozat had obtained from Louis 
an exclusive monopoly of trade with this territory for fifteen years on 
condition that he peopled the new colony with forty French emigrants an- 
nually and paid certain taxes to the royal treasury. By this time the cori' 
cession had come to extend tlirec thousand miles upstream and to include 
all the territory lying between the Allcghanics on the cast and the Rocky 
Mountains on the west — in other words, the present states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
— in fact it extended from the Gulf of Mexico to the French establishments 
in Canada. Over this enormous area, rich in agricultural and mineral 

^ The«c idcHM W(‘re dcvr.lojjcd in an interesting essay entitled 'Raetahliss(>mcnt dii 
Commerce* which Law wrote in the summer of 1715. The only copy known to have 
survived was giv(;n by Law to the French philosopher Montesquieu, when the two 
men met in Venice in 1782, and is now in the Bihliotheque Nationals in Paris. 
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resources but as yet for iho most part iminbabitod savo l)y rovii»*^‘ bands 
of Indians, liio Frenoh King now oxoroisocl a vagina aitil sluubnvy (1<^. 
mination* 

Disputes wliidli be bad witli iho l<»ral ]'’ron<‘h goviaaior adtbvl (o tiio 
taxo!; (]cuiandc<l of liim doltjrmined ta’ozat lo s<»ll tail al lh<* end of five 
years, or ratlicr to siirrnndcr his |>rivil('g<\s to lla^ King, li was hert^ that 
Law slopped ill. AceortHng to tlu^ l)ank(‘r s oun slaleiunU, ii was ‘Noaillos 
(not yet dismissed from llie fiuanet^ minislry) who first propo-a'd lo float 
a company foi; the puipose of taking over (Iro/.afs inorilmnd iii!<aesls. The 
company was to have a capital of 2 niillicm livres. Law lamdmd ulnai he 
board of ibis paltry figure ami iniinediali‘ly W(*nt to tin* mhiisttn’ and 
offered to subscribe the wholes amount Ininself. Ni’Xl day iNoailles lobl Law, 
if he could guarantee to produce a niiHitm annually by way of inlm’^^sl, 
that is at 4 per cent, he would agr<‘e lo a capital of 2^> niillions with Law 
as managing director. This is what in fa(‘l happcn(‘<k (‘x<*cpf that the nmonni 
of the authorwed capital was ev(;ntually multip!i(al by four. On September 
6, 1717, Parlxamont registered ibc royal edh;! wbieh x’reahHl iluOantipany of 
tlic West (Compagnle (fOeddenO^ as tin'? new vt^nture was e.alhub A W(‘(»k 
later the Regent announced the names of iln^ meinhers of tlie board of 
directors. It was seen that Law’s h(*aded the list. 

By its charter the conifiany was gninleil tiu? monopoly of Irmh'; with 
Louisiana and the absolute control of tin* inlernal affairs of tin* colony, 
both for a period of tw<aily-fivo years. All iuiiu*rals <liscovtM'e<! during 
the term of the concession were to belong to iIhj (company. It (-ouhl arm and 
equip vessels of war, the property of the (‘.olonists was exiaupl from 
taxation, and real estate in the colony ('ould be fnnjy alienated. Tint only 
condition which the company imderlook to observe was the importation 
of six thousand wihto and at burst ihreii thousand eobmnsl siHllers lo the 
territory. The company’s capit;d was to consist of shar<*s of 500 lIvr(‘H 
each to bo suhscrihed in slate hemds (hillots d\*hit), ITt* latti^r on being 
paid up wore to be convcrti^d into p(»rp(rtnul annuities (rvnti\s) eurr’ytng 
interest at 4 per cent, wiiilc the original bonds were lo lu^ burned. Thin 
feature was a characteristic stroke of g<auus on Law’s part, siae<‘ it was 
designcil to relieve the governmeut of nearly one half of the floating ihht, 
while the shareholders would receive the saTim rale of interest as th<*y had 
for their bonds and at the same time enjoy the jindits, which it was Imped 
would soon accrue in abundance, from the dtivelopmt^nl of the colony. 

< The nominal amount of llic capital, which was fixed towards tSie end of 
1717 at 100 million llvrcs, represented an unpr<H;edentt;<I sum tlume 
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days* However, the real amount was very much loss than lliis figure; since 
state-bonds were at a discount of about sixty per cent in the market, this 
meant that the real value of titc paid-up capital was only about onc-lhird 
of its uomiiuil amount. Fiuihennorc the bulk of the company’s assets, 
instead of being cash invested in sliips and warehouses and so on, really 
consisted of dubious government obligations. Tlie 4 million livres due by 
way of interest for the first year was to be set aside as working capital, and 
this sum in fact conslitulcd llie. company’s sole luiuid assets. As usual Law 
was sanguine and optimistic: there seems no doubt that he believed that 
the extended use of his banknotes would enable business to be created and 
capital expenditure induced by the ^id of credit. Meanwhile the sub- 
scription lists remained open for several months, and the stock was 
subscribed very slowly. The Company of tlie West did not at first catch on 
with the public. Indeed for nearly two years its shares were quoted below 
par. 


4 

Tlie year 1717, which saw the beginning of his Mississippi project, 
wilnesHod two other incidents involving the financier in the country of his 
adoption. The first of these was the acquisition by the French crown of 
the largest and finest jewel the world had ever seen. The other was the visit 
to the French court, for the first time in history, of a Russian Emperor. 

In 1701, Thomas l^itt, grandfather of the first Earl of Chatham, had 
been governor of the English East India Company’s settlement of Fort 
St. George in Madras, and while in India he had acquired from a native 
merchant an uncut diamond of prodigious size. The stone, for which Pitt 
paid over & 20,000, weighed 410 carats in its uncut state. Its history was 
curious. According to one account it was formerly one of the eyes of llie 
famous Hindu idol Juggernaut at Chandernagore. Another version has it 
that it was stolen by a slave worker in the Parteal mines of the Great 
Mogul who managed to secrete it in a wound in his leg and at tiie same 
time to reach the coast, in the words of an English paraphrase of the 
passage in wJiich Saint-Simon describes the episode, ‘without being sub- 
jected, to the rigid and not very delicate ordeal that all persons not above 
suspicion by their name or their occupation arc compelled to submit to 
ere leaving the country’. The slave is supposed in turn to have had the 
, gem stolen from him by an English sea-captain who disposed of it for 
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£ 1,000 lo the mercliant from whom Pilt had cvmiliially piircliastMl it The 
Goveruor, who by rcuson ot hi.s ])riechws ae(]uisitioo (uamt lo knowti 
as 'Diamond rill’-, had sent it; l>y one of his sons lo KtJ.alatul wlnn ^* il was 
cut with groat skill at a cost of ,£5,000, ihe weight luring rednei'd in the 
process by about 75 ciirais, but leaving what was g(‘nerally agrtMul to be 
the finest diamond in cxisloiua^ *ll is of llu‘ of a gnvngage plunf, 
wrote Saint-Simon, ‘nearly round, of a lhiekm‘ss wlucdi (M)rrt‘s|umds with 
its volume — - free from all spoL speck or bl(^lnisl^ of athniiable waPu', 
and weighs more than 500 grains'. 

This amazing alone had not been wilhoul (unharrassment lo ils owmu'. 
Pitt had known little rest while il was in his possession and had underlakt*n 
many travels, usually in disguise, in a vain (‘och'uvour to stdl it. In 1714 
he had come lo Fontainebleau and Imd offeriMl it to Louis XIV, but the 
price demanded had heen loo much f<)r iho (Land Monarch. In 1717 Pitt 
again visited France, this time with his two sons • - Uolaul, falluu’ of th(‘ 
future Earl of (Chatham, and Thomas, shortly to h(^ cr<‘ale<l Lord London- 
derry — and the parly made I-aw’s a<*.(piaiutanc(^ Tlu^y had wllh ilumt 
a replica of the jewel which Pill gave Law, who hrmighl il l<» ih(‘ lb‘g<‘nt 
with a proposition for the purchase of llu^ original on behalf of llu* King, 
Again the price proved a stumbling hlo<‘k. Orleans was afraid of the 
blame which Ijc might incur if ho aulhorized sntdi a purchase al a linuj 
of economic wsearcily wlum many Fnmch (dlizens w<’r<‘ in waul of the 
necessities ot life. Un<lismay<ul, Law brought llu^ model lo Saint Simon 
who, when ho saw it, consented to tackle the Ht‘g(mt again with the 
argument that 'it was not consistent with l!u^ grcnlncss td' a King of 
France to ho repelled from the purchase of an imsiimahle jewel tiniqne 
of its kind in the world by dm mere consideration of p»'ict*, and that tint 
greater the number of poltaiUUes who had not daretl to ihinK of II, llie 
greater ought to he his care not to hit it (isenpti him7 Saint-Simon kept 
his word and went to the Palais UoyaL To Lite Ut'gtaiLs object Ion 
lie replied that Hi.s Highness 'ought n<»l to n\gard the gr<‘atesl King in 
Europe as ho would a private gentleman who would hti viu’y n‘pn4uinsibhs 
if he threw away 100, 000 livres on a fine diamond whih* he owtul many 
debts which he could not pay; that ho must (ionsid(ir tin* honour of the 
crown and not lose the occasion of obtaining a priceless diamoml wldt’h 
would efface the lustre of all others in Furop<*; that il was a ghu’y for 
his regency which would last for ever; and that, whal<w(U‘ might be the 
state of the finances, the saving effects by the ndusal of the jewel wouhl 
not much relieve tlicm, for it would be scarcity percaiplible/ 
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This line of reasoning made a noliceable impression on the Regent’s 
mind. Meanwhile Law kept warning Pitt in the strongest language of the 
loss he would suffer if he were to cut up the diamond into a number of 
pieces with the result that at last tlie owner reduced his price to 2,000,000 
livres, or, in English money, about £ 135,000. It was at this figure that 
the gem changed hands and became part of the French crown jewels, 
being renamed the Tlegent’. T much applauded myself, noted Saint-Simon 
at the time, Tor having induced tlic Regent to make so illustrious a pur- 
chase.’ Indeed the ])urchasc itself was a relatively simple transaction. 
Payment was more difficult. The details were left to Law to arrange. This 
he did on the best terms he could obtain from the former owner. Until 
the capital sum could be raised Pitt was to receive the interest on the 
purchase money, and as security, he was to have other jewels to the value 
of the full amount.^ 

While Franco’s pleading banker was engaged in these negotiations, the 
Tsar Peter the Great arrived in Paris on a state visit. For Law and 
everyone else who either saw or came into contact with the famed ruler 
of Muscovy, tlio six weeks which Peter spent in the Kingdom in the sum- 
mer of 1717 were unforgettable. In his middle forties — he was just a 
year younger than Law — this spectacular figure, whose rage could be 
cyclonic and whose inhumanity barbarous, had opened a window in the 
Baltic capital named after him through which his country’s inhabitants 
for the first lime In llicir history were forced to look towards the west. 
In his endeavour to acquire all the advantages of modern science for 
Russia Peter had travelled over Europe, on one occasion working in- 
cognito as a shipbuilder in Holland. He had expressed a desire to come 
to France during the reign of Louis XIV, but that monarch, probably for 
reasons of domestic economy, had politely declined to receive Inm. Tlic 
Keg(jnt, however, had no such scruples, and in due course the Tsar and 
Ills suite readied the French capital, where a whole hotel was allotted for 
their accomodation. 

In characloristic fasliion Peter declared that the grand bedchamber 
assigned to him was much too grand, and as soon as he had seen it he 
insisted on liis simple camp bed, whicli accompanied him on all his 
travels, being put up in a small dressing-room adjoining. His behaviour 
at table excited general astonishment ‘What he ate and drank at his two 

* The diamond, which was valued in 1791 at nearly half a million pounds sterling, was 
stolon with the olhcr French crown jewels during the Revolution, but it was subse- 
qutmlly retiovored and is still in France, 
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regular mods fe irtcouccivablc', nolecl Snint-Sinuin. 'without rroloniiig 
the beer, lemonade and other drinks ho swallowtHl lK‘ivv(V'U llu'se repasts, 
his suite following his example - - a l>oUhi or two of bo(M\ as mauv mon? 
of wincj and occasionally li<pieurs aft<n'vvards; at iho ('ud of llu* meal 
strong drinks such as hraruiy, as much sotueJimes as a tpiar!. Tlui. was 
ahoul; the usual <|iiaritity at. (^aeh meal.’ Ills inlort'st in evetytlioig he saw 
coupled with an air of easy familiarity made him on tlu‘ uhoh^ a pt»piilar 
visitor. At: one army barracks, for example, which In* visiltsl h<^ tasted 
liio soldiers’ souj) and wine, <lrank their In^alths, .slappe<l ihrai on the 
shoulders and <;allcd them comrades. He wtmt to eall on Madanu* de 
Mainlenou, but that harridan, antici[)ating Ins curiosity, had gone Urhed 
behind closed curtains, Pettu’, on (altering lu^r ehamlxu*, first drtwv the 
window curtains and tlicn llm Ixjd curtains, d'luai lu' looktsl at llu* 
occupant of tlic *f<)ur-posl(T’ for a moment, h*t tin* (uulains drop atul hdt: 
the room without uttering u word. Only at V<*rsailles did his tumducl 
occasion a lUtJc scandal. ller<5 tin* Tsar and his suite spent a night in tlui 
palace apartments formerly occupied by tlu^ lat(^ Ring,'s miHlr(‘ss, A num- 
ber of ladi(is of easy virtue were imported for tins d«*h^(‘.lation of th<* party 
with results that, unfortunately for certain m(tmbi*rs of it, soon became 
painfully evident It is reporUal that Peter submitl(ul with go(Ml gra(*e. to 
the medical treatnumt w'liich his surrender to V<‘nus luul rcnderc<l n(M*t*s- 
sary and was agrccuibly Hurprls<5(l at the mod(s*at(‘, sr/a^ of lh(‘ f(M* whhdi 
was charged. 

Indeed Peter’s inijuisitivcruws was se<?mingly insatiable. 'The 'Isar 
excited admiration by his extreme euriosity, always ht^aring upon his 
views of government, trade, instruction, polh^e, and this euriosity em- 
braced cjvcrything, disdained notliing in tlu^ smalloit degree us<dul\ so 
observed Saint-Simon, 'It was marked and (*nlightcned, est^MUuing only 
what merited to be esUximed, and (Exhibited in a clear lig.ht tlm inteb 
ligonce, justness and ready aptirarialiou of liis mind.’ Sueh a mwe;! in- 
stitution as the first bank of issue in tint country naturally did not (vieapa 
the Tsar’s roving eye, and he displayed the d<‘(‘iHwt inl(‘n‘st in the 
operations of the Bamjae Gommtk* and its dircanor. As usual, he ash(*d 
innumerable questions, and lu* enijuiretl into evtsry aspee.t of the hunk’s 
working from the manufacture of notes to the fixing of the dmeount rate. 

Peter left France well satisfied with what Im had found there, llmiigh 
ho expressed surprise at the luxury on all sides and lu^ foretold that one 
day it would bring ruin on the country. Whut imprcjsiaal him morn wa» 
Law’s bank and, as wc shall see, he was not to forget it. 
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Marc Kcn6 D^Argcnson, the new finance minister, was sixty-five years 
old at iho time of his appointment to succeed the obstructive mediocrity 
Noailles at tlic beginning of 1718. His severe features, accentuated by a 
long term of office as head of the police, confirmed the impression which 
he was at pains to give that nothing escaped his vigilant and penetrating 
eye. He had indeed proved an able policeman, for he enjoyed being kept 
busy in the confidence of ihc great, so that he became somewhat put out 
when he discovered that in his new office there was nothing for him to 
do — the condilion of acceptance being that his official mantle should 
simply serve as a cloak for Law’s operations behind which the banker’s 
policy should be carried out. Afraid lest the secret of his advancement 
should be delected by the public, D’Argenson invented a comic role for 
himself. He j)relcudcd to be overwhelmed with business, and was seen 
immersed in a sea of papers and dictating simultaneously to four secre- 
taries. He would drive ostentatiously through the streets to his office in 
the evening in a lighted carriage and would make appointments atiull 
hours of the niglit, taking care to be inaccessible by day when in fact he 
was sleoi>ing in his liousc. 

If the new minister had confined himself to this ridiculous charade 
and left Law to get on with his projects of financial reform, the arrange- 
ment might liave j)rocee(Ie(l smoothly and satisfactorily for all concerned, 
llnfortunaUdy D’Argenson was seized with a desire to show off further. 
He hocamo profoundly jealous of the attention which Law had excited in 
the Hegtiut’s council and circle by his method, already described, of 
Ihpiidaiing half the national debt through the medium of his Company 
of the West. Knowing next to nothing of public finance D’Argenson 
sought advice? from others wlio were likewise jealous of the foreigrxer’.s 
success. As a result the minister came forward with an asthonishing 
coutUcr-nieasurti nothing less than the extinction of the debt at one 
stroke. This was to be achiovod by the tried and unpopular method of 
dcptccialing the coinage; 48 livres in specie weighing 9 ounces plus 12 
state-bonds (hillets d^titat) were to be received by the treasury in exchange 
for 60 livres of the coinage which weiglicd only 8 ounces. By this 
augmentation the livro would be devalued by onc-sixth while billets 
(Tctat would be absorbed at the same time. To Law this process savoured 
dI sharp dealing; indeed he had always been opposed to 'augmentation’ 
since the days, many years before, when he had seen it followed with 
disastrous results in Scotland. However, as a private citizen he was in no 
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posilion lo object to it, particularly as the convorlibilily of his batik noU^ 
was unaffeclofJ. 

The decree authorizing tlio execution of DVVrgt'tisorrs n^valuatiou of 
the coinage was published by ihe (lonucil in May, l7lo. As a njonry 
measure it was not considered necessary lo s(^nd il lo iht^ Parliaiurul for 
registration, there being only one preceilenl in th<^ past wlaai such n 
measure was thus submitted, and llien only ont of c.ourP^sy. Parlianu'nt 
reacted by requesting tlie llegisit lo siisptuul lli<» (li‘cn*<% When Orh'ans 
refused, the assembly passeil an edict hnbidding the <‘X(‘culion of ibe 
decree on the ground that it was prejuditrial to the slah\ to eonnum'e<‘ and 
to the fortunes of individuals. To this the Hi'gi'nt nHalialinl by abrogaling 
the Parliament’s edict and jirohibiling its printing and jmsting; at tlie 
same time he ordered llio enforcement of the (ioumars <h*cret\ The nn- 
popularily which any measure of monetary (hwalualion naturally in- 
curred was in tliis instance directed by llu^ Parliament against l^aw who 
was somewhat unfairly luihl resiumsible for it by lliat body. At all 
Parliamant now attacked the bank and its director. By an t^dim dati^d 
August 12, 1718, Parliament ordered the bank to k(H^[) within its eJiarter; 
at the same time revenue officials were forbiddt^n to dt'posil. thrir balanets 
in the bank, and foreigners whether naiuralizeil or not were peremptorily 
admonished not to meddle in its affairs. 

The publication of this edict brought to a IhnuI ib(‘ friction wbieli had 
been growing for s(»mo time between lh<^ llegimt and Parliament. Unliki^ 
the English assembly the French Parliament was (Hsimlially a judicial 
body whose duties included the formal registration of royal (Mliets, In llu‘ 
past it had claimed a right of remonstrance, hut tins had been suppressiMl 
by l.ouis XIV to be somewhat unwisely revived by tlie Ih^genl on taking 
over the reins of government H)ur parlianuailary gentham'u began as 
humbly as those of Englumr, wrote SaiiU-Simon, who bated ibem, *and 
though their assembly was but a simple court id justices limlti^d in its 
jurisdiction by the other courts of tlie realm lo dis(Min^s lu*tweeu 

private people, yet by dint of hamnuu-Ing on the wor<l parliament tlu^y 
believed themselves not lc^ss important than their English bn*thr<m w!»o 
form tlie legislative assembly and represent all the nation; 'riien^ is no 
doubt that the French Parliament luui come to attributi! to itstdf nnil as 
apart from formal legislative functions, A clash willi lln^ U(!'g<*nt was, 
therefore, inevitable. 

Not content with publishing ihdr edict the ParPumnint apjminteil u 
secret commission to enquire into the circumstances of the olmoxious 
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financial decree. A nuinber ef witnesses were examined and evidence col- 
lecled on the slrength of which it was intended to arrest Law and execute 
liim before the Regent should have Lime to intervene. Fortunately for Law 
this inlcntion was rc^ported to the Palais Royal. A council of war was 
hurriedly held in Sainl-Siinon-s house to decide what should be done. 

Law’s life being in peril, it was agreed that the safety of the financier 
must be ibc prime consideration. Law himself was present at this gathering 
but seennod uncertain as to tlie best course to pursue. According to Saint- 
Simon ho looked more dead than alive and at one stage in the discussion 
ho broke down in tears. Flight was out of the question, since, although 
ho had a safe conduct from the Regent, this Orleans’ signature was not 
worth iho pa])(ir it was written on if anyone comiectcd with the Parliament 
should succeed in laying hands on the banker as he traversed tlie streets 
of die city between his house and the bank. If Law were taken in this 
manner, it would probably he loo laic to send a detachment of guards to 
force an entry into the Palais de Justice, the Parliamentary headquarters 
— 'frightful’, mused Saint-Simon, 'if instead of Law, only his suspended 
corpses had hocn found!’ In the end it was agreed that to ensure his per- 
sonal safdy Law sliould lake up Ills (luarters in the Palais Royal. This 
suggeslion was acte<l upon immediately. 'He might Itave been kept in 
safely at lh<^ I5ank\ remarked Saint-Simon afterwards, 'but I thought the 
Palais Royal wouhl be betn^r; also that his retirement there would create 
more effect and induce the Regent to hold firm to his purpose, besides 
allowing Ills Royal Highness to see the financier whenever he pleased’. 

As events turned out the (extraordinary measures for Law’s protection 
did not last long. The Regtmt had determined on a bold stroke to silence 
tlie Parliament for good and during the next fortnight preparations were 
hurrhid forward in secret. This was the summoning of a special meeting 
of Parliamcmt known as a Bed of Justice (Lit de Justice) at which the 
King presided and personally directed th& Parliament to approve any 
measures he tliouglit fit. It was necessary to organize the occasion secretly, 
sending out inviialions as if Cor an ordinary meeting, since it was thought 
that if it wer(^ known that a Bed of Justice were intended many members 
would decline to attend and others might prevail upon tlie King to change 
Ills mind. The King’s objection to the heat was made the excuse for 
holding the session in llic Tuilerics palace. 

Tlic coup was brought off according to plan on the morning of August 
25. As soon as the 'parliamentary gentlemen’ had taken their places in 
the assembly, guards were posted round the building and throughout the 
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grounds of the pnhire to prevc^nt any of liio nunnl»erH Crotn Irnuui*. Kvoii 
those who desired lo vvitiulraw uiouanitarily in order to n‘liev<^ tla^ no- 
ccssilics of naliirc were kt'pl un(l<‘r strhu oh.s(‘rvatiou durine, this oporu- 
lion. In this (luasi-eoniie alniospliere tho Bed cd' jnslitu* was held and tlie 
King’s wishes luado known from the steps of the throne* By royal com- 
mand the sixly-niiic menihers ol BarlianienI pn*sent in their red rolu's 
wore adjured to kect> within stri(*.t hounds of atilhorily iti effi*ei their 
right of renionslraiKUi was annulle<l and tlunr pow^(*r hroloMj. They hurl 
tho good sense lo aeee[)t tin' situation with a h('(a)mit)g air of resigtialion, 
lienceforlh the Uegenl was lo have lillht further Iroidde from tinatn 
Hie director of llu) liajiquc Gerwralv. had had a harrowing eseapt', but 
the incident had revealed one thing to him. Ib^ felt that he (andil depfmd 
on the Regenl mU lo sacrifice him to poptdar clamour, no matter law 
pressing and votuhirous il might he(H»nu‘. Il(‘ knew now more <ir loss wh(*ru 
Ire stood. ‘Monsieur Law is worthy of praises on aeeoiinl of his elevenu'ss, 
'hut it must.be confessed that lu* is d<Hesltnl in this eouutr\\ llte 

Regent’s mother shortly after the. th'cisivt', IhnI of Jusliee ha<l taken place, 
‘My son is charmed by his <3levtu*n('.ss in husim^K’. 


6 

If the effectual suppression <»f llie. iktrliameui had removed a darigf*roii» 
tlu'cat lo Law’s life, it had al.s<i removed a Serious obstacle in the way of 
D’Argenson purstting his own financial schemes which, as we have seen, 
were inotivahnl hy inltm.si' jealousy of ilie sm’fies.sful hanker. The minister 
now cast about for means to [U'omole a rival undertaking wliieh would 
ruin both llie Ilanque Gvtwntle and tint Gom}in^*nu* <r(h*ritlf*rit. He found 
them in the persons of four brothers namtal Ihiris, sons of a poor inn- 
keeper in Daiiphinc, who had cnriclie<i ihernselv<‘s flaring tlie latf? war 
wdion they had obtained an army eontrufU tfi provisitm tin* tr<mps, Ai^ 
private hank<n\s iho Paris Iirotliers had trmn* r(*(‘<nitly lje<m entrosled 
with ihc execution of the liated Fisa or insf»eeli<in of in<Iivifluat aoeotmts^ 
so that they possessed an intimate and tleiailetl knowlegfle of all rtwiatue 
matters. 

As has also been seen, lax collecting was farnuul out to tmlividual col- 
lectors who paid a lump sum for the privilege, numuping ihemselvcft ftit 
best they could in the proc(\ss of collection, A new finance minister was 
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in the hahit of renewing these leases to the lax-farmcra when lie assumed 
office, since he invariably recinved a handsome money penjuisile for this 
mark of otfudal favour. On this o<‘.casion the Paris brothers had secured 
the leases in rclurn for the payment of an annual sum of 48 million livres, 
the leases being nominally lield by their agent, a man named Lambert, 
who was in fad D^Argensou's valet. The brothers then proceeded to form 
a company to farm the taxes with a ca[)itul ecpiivalent to that of the 
Company of llic West (100 millions). Like 1-aw’s venture too the shares 
were to b(^ paid for in stale bonds which, us discredited government obli- 
gations, stood at a heavy discount, and they were to bear interest at 4 
per cent. Tlic total amount of the slian^ ca]ntal was offered by llic pro- 
moters as security for the annual payment umhu* tlie lease, which the 
Treasury couhl not well r(dus<^ to acce])l seeing that the security in question 
emanated from ilstJf, The shareholders were to participate in any profits 
or loss(\s made, and th(^ company\s books were thrown open for sub- 
scription by the public. 

Just as Law's proj<H;ls had by this lime come to be known popularly as 
The SysUmi’, so llu^ lax-farming v<inlure si)onsored by D'Argenson and 
the Paris brothers rcHauvcd the nhiknann^ of ‘The Anli-Syslcm\ In reality 
the latter was a (lang<u’ous rival to Law's companies. The Anti-System’s 
j)ronts secmied lustier assnrcjcl lluin those from the projected development 
of the Mississippi n^gion, and uidike the Company of the West there was 
no reservation of the first year’s share dividends as working capital. The 
Paris brolluu’s wer<j known to be shrewd men of busitiess and energetic 
capitalists who would im(iuestionably .strive hard to make their project 
yield haudsom<‘, nilurus. Law realized that the Anti-System, while operating 
to the pecuniary advantage of its promoters and the shareholders, would 
be disastrous for llie country at large were it allowed to develo]) un- 
hindered. Somehow, li<^ delennined, it must be countered, for it must 
never be forgottem that Law always endeavoured to associate the slate 
with his (mierprises. In this inslunc<? the problem was far from easy, par- 
ticularly since the shares of the lax-farming company had found greater 
favour with llu) pufdie and were being more eagerly subscribed than those 
of the Comj)any of the West. 

First, it seemed to Law timl other more i)()Worful methods must be 
found to attract the public to his colonial sclujmc. To this end he induced 
the Kegenl to inen^aso the traditig concessions which the Mississippi 
company cuje^yed. Tim monopoly of the manufacture and sale of tobacco 
was made over to tlm company lor 4 million livres yearly, for fifteen 
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yearn. * A liUle iaUu' the Freiuih Afriean Iriulin^? rtirporatieii* i!m» (hnnjmny 
(>i Senegal* wan atMjairtnl anti ahnurhetl tngt^iher uith all itn anHt‘ls antj 
Ollier 8tod in trade. Kul in spite of (Iuim': {nidithnial m!varUag<‘s the Mis» 
sissippi company’s shares still remained hehnv pur* 

Secondly, Law pnxu'edetl to use the AiUiS\st<*m ns an ii^sliument for 
oliliiining a changt^ in tlu^ bankV etinstiltilien wlntdi he Imtl advueat<Hl for 
Homo linuj- This was its eonversien from a privuU* intt> a stalt* instiltUion* 
Such a change, it will he n'nnnnla'red, la* had pniposed in his original 
scheme which ha<l bticn rejected hy the Hegeney (Itnimdl shortly after 
Louis XIV\s death, Ftn* ovta' a year, he had argmsl with the Ut^gt'nt that 
the Hatiqm Crncrala had he<*.<mi<^ a repository for royal (tnnls to such 
au extent that it was antnualons that its udministratitm should etmlinue 
to he in the hands of private lmiivi<l«als us tiu* direettns and shareludders 
were, A scries of conhjmices was iadd in th<^ Falais Ut»yal from which 
D’Argonson was t^xoluded until the last wluai tlu^ diM’isitm was finally 
taken. Ah from January 1, 1719, list lUinqtiv (itwtuU^ was tt> et'ase to be 
a private corporation and, was to h(‘e.om<'! a g<ivtn‘nment (xmeern under 
tJie title of Banquet Royal(\ to In; administ<*red in ilnt name ami umhtr the' 
authority of King Louis XV, The original shareholders wer<» paid off in 
full in spwne — a profitable form of comp<amalion for tluau Hince 
they had subscribe<l their holdings in Hfatt‘bonds, of whielt eapital only 
a tjuarler had lanm fully paid up. In short, llie bank was nationaliy.e{l. Hut 
Law remained director, in which office he was etinfirmctl by royal edict 
At the sumo time branches of the bank wcu’it d(‘elur<xl established in a num- 
ber of provincial towns Lyons, liochelh*, Tours, Orleans and Amieim 
but it was significant that none of ilmn p(ms<‘SH(H! a local Parlinnu'nt, like 
Marseilles, for in8tnnc<^, where oih<jrwis<i lumtile demonstrations against 
the bank might have bum Htimulated. 

The government likewise beemme rwptmsibbs for the bank’s matt isHuo 
in circulation which at the time of tlm naliouali'/atum e<li(‘t stooil at about 
12,000,000 livrcH. * To facilitate arrangemcaits ft>r a substantial ittercase 

^ Although Huid to be twice wluu thr previouM tummsiontufv Imd juiid, thin relutively 
low Hum nhowji how wnull wuh tlie uhc of lolnioco at that tiaie. 

’’ llm figure, which f iireypt, i« that given by the Fmirh iMtg/uM* Ihiin* in 

bin introduction to hin editioa of I4 Uw*h writings, puldiMlnal in Iuh Brtmmnistrs Binan^ 
da KVIll .S/oc/e(184i9, riulu*r than ilu,* higher figure <»f 51 tuiUtofi iU' trtoni given 
hy LovaKHour and otlu'r wrileis. For flu* H>m»‘wluu iuirieaie line of reasoning hy wliieh 
uaifo is believed to have, umve.d at 12 million, the intercHted reader shonld eonnuU 
die able uttd infornuitive articlo, *An llisiorie.al Stmly of I^uw’h Hyhtt‘n^^ hy Andrew 
McFiirlaud Davis in The Quarivtiy Jmtrntd oj Bivnofnirs, Vol, I Utohton, 

1883), at i>. 312. 
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in the note issue which the government now had in view, an extremely* 
important and significant difference was introduced which affected the 
convertibility of the notes. Hitherto the notes had been payable in bank 
money (ecus de hanque) *oi the weight and standard of the day.’ In future 
notes were to be payable either in this currency or else in current coins 
(llvres tournols) which were subject to arbitrary changes in value due to 
the recoinago which the government carried out from time to time. 
Although theoretically given the choice between the two forms of specie 
when exchanging its notes, the public in practice was obliged to take 
livres tournols. Thus instead of being based on specie of fixed and un- 
varying value the notes were subject to changes in value dependent on the 
fluctuations of the current coinage. At the same time the first step was 
taken towards the achievement of an inconvcrlihle paper currency. By 
royal edict all payments above 600 livres were to be made in gold or notes 
— not silver. As there was very little gold in the country at the time, this 
amounted to an enforced circulation of the notes. 

It seems clear from a study of contemporary authorities and documents 
that Law, far from having tliesc changes forced on him by a despotic ruler 
as has sometimes been supposed, was himself the warmest advocate of 
the new form of currency and other accompanying measures. He was 
so thoroughly convinced of the superior merits of paper to metal that, 
now confidence in the* hank’s notes had become more widespread, he 
felt that further wonders in the shape of financial and commercial re- 
habilitation could be achieved by making tlie use of the notes virtually 
compulsory and at the same time pursuing a policy of gentle inflation. 
Doubts as to the bank’s credit having been removed, he could thus afford 
to abandon the old form of note in favour of an instrument capable of 
enjoying- a much greater circulation. In April, 1719, an edict was issued 
in which it was sought to fix the value of the notes by exempting them 
from any ‘augmentations’ or ‘diminutions’ which the coinage of the realm 
might undergo. It has been staled by the contemporary Forbonnais and 
other writers \hat Law was opposed to his exemption, not wishing the 
bank’s notes on their Cacc to possess any features which would make them 
preferable to coin. However, the fact remains that he was to adapt this 
new fealuro of the notes to his own purposes — in other words, applying 
tJic lesson ho had learned many years previously in Scotland, he was to 
utilize thc 3 atmouuccmont of impending ‘diminutions’ to attract specie to 
the bank in exchange for notes. 

Law had now achieved a position of some consequence as well as 
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notoriety iti the; country with wliicli luj liaiJ enliruly identified all his |>er- 
sonal iriloresls atid amhitions. By it series of skilful niauoeuvii-s he liad 
succeedcxl in eslahlisldiig a [>l;ice for himself in French hankiti” and 
commerce as well us at court 'I'lse lime had now <’ome for him to stimulate 
public interest in his sehemes on an extemhnl scale. He hop{-d to make the 
peo|)l<! of Frances both rich and hap()y. This object In* realized could be 
l>elter i>romoled on the vast scab; he had in view by state control rif 
finance and industry rather than by i>rivat<' enUn-prise. In the endeavour, 
which was now beginninf?. In; must he eonsideiasl far in ailvanee of his 
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By the spring of 1719 the Company of the West had been in existence 
for eighteen months, but its shares had never at any time during this 
period risen to par. Although they stood higher than the billets d’etat in 
the market, they were nevertheless at a considerable discount in terms 
of current money. Indeed it was the aim of the brothers Paris and the 
other promoters and protagonists of the Anti-System to keep them in that 
condition indefinitely. It was now becoming abundantly clear to Law 
that lie must adopt some bold course of action if he was to succeed in 
gaining the interest of the man-in-lhe-street in his ambitious colonial 
scheme. The card which he now proceeded to play was designed to cap- 
tivate the public imagination completely, and it was as novel as it was 
daring for those times. He purchased the right to 'calF for two hundred 
shares of the Company at par in six months’ time, the 500-livre shares ' 
then being at a discount of approximately fifty per cent. That is to say, 
in six months he undertook to pay their holders 100,000 livres, the par 
value of the shares, although their market value was only about 50,000 
livres at the time of his offer. Furtliermore he deposited a sum of 40,000 
livres as earnest of his good faith which was to be forfeited if he failed 
to take up the shares at the agreed date. 

This action on Law’s part, which obtained the widest publicity, in- 
troduced to the French slock market for the first time in its history what 
is generally known today as dealings in futures. In the France of that day 
they were known as primes or polices. Such transactions had been known 
to London brokers for some years but were entirely novel to the F rcnch. 
Law’s object, of course, was to promote speculative dealings in tlie Com- 
pany’s shares and thereby attract public attention to the concern. In the 
event he fully succeeded. The shares gradually rose to par, and before all 
Law’s contracts had matured they were worth ten times their par value. 
Law’s apparent recklessness reaped a liberal reward for his own pocket 
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and ciduiiHJod hin pr‘V.M«mal ropuUilioiu ‘ IndtM'd as a KpM’kjoIdang opera* 
tion it ban betai seldom if ever eqitalled hi llie htslory of speculation. To 
n people inexpcriiaMa^il in the nu'lhods <»f stock jo!d»ii4% iio\v<'V(U\ Law now 
began to assuiiK? in lIuM^yt'S of llu* public lluMpialilics of a wi/.ard wi«‘lding 
a magical power in rinatuu‘. l*<‘ople arpaM'd that if the Diref'tordJcficral 
of tile (!oinj[>any n)ad<^ such a purehusf* it was hctNuiM^ lie posst*,ssi‘(l ad* 
vaiKie infonnatiiiu of the (!<niitmny"s pfilential profits and tlie further 
t)vivileg<is it must shortly naudve Imm the govm ntncn! of I lie llegiail and 
Louis XV. 

But in promoting the (!ompaay’'s welfare Law ditl m»l trust solely t<i the 
effect of the Vails’ which lu^ had purehascil. lit* had already .st‘eun*d tohaeco 
and other eommereial monopolie; Lir llu* eoueern: to these wmt* imw 
added, hy favour of the Ht*g(*nt, tin* two reinaininp, Lrcindi trailing eor* 
porations of .suhslance wliich had not yet Ikh'U ahsorheii in tlie Mississippi 
Scheme — • the Last India (!ompany ami tin* Lhina <!oinpany wlmse 
projierly and comm<*rcial rights wta't* irarisfernsl to Law's eomjmny. 'I1ie 
(lomtumy of the West was now renamed ilu* (!ompany of the lutiies, hut 
to c<)nlein{>orarurH as to posterity it continued to he known as the Missis- 
sippi Company. For tliis trcmemlous imdmtnking l<aw painted a fulurc 
in the rosiest of colours. An (‘uormons (*apital united in one vast eor- 
poralion, which controlhal the markers of the world and whose shijis sailed 
the seven seas, was Imund, he argmsk to [iroiluce results eommensnrntn 
with the inagaitiKlo of the nmlcrlaking. He likewise predieteil tmormoim 
profits winch, he pointial out, when distrihuted among the nmltiph* body 
of sharoliolders must (‘urlt^h a great part of the community. It is true that 
no husiness corporation at any time in previous history hat! such [mssihl- 
lituis in view as this coiniiany. America, Africa. Asia, India, and China 
were all within its vast fiidd of nioimpoHslie enttuprise, and thm’c is no 
doubt that its eommeniud prospin'ts went homidlcMs, What was m*edi‘d 
in the nuinagement of this hugt^ corporation was pnhlic lamfidence and 
the slow ami slcudy development and huihling up of hiisiness. I tn fortun- 
ately these (pmUtics wis'o not dcstineil to he <*oml»incd in relatively 
satisfactory ijuantities. 

Fresf) capital was necessary for the new venture, ami to this end the 

^On January 3, 1720, du^ ytmnucr Count IVAiarnson wrote: *My father ban junt 
i*elinc{uislu‘<l the nort folio of firuinee, which Ims been nhiecd in du* hnudH of M, htiH» 
undor iho lido of <I<mtroUor*(h‘nem]. He only lucktul the title, all the nd* 
mimHlraiUm of the office having been in Ids hnndw for the pant few motithn. and it 
only rainuinod for aiy fatluir to surrender a title, whhdi hml heiaiiue (tnite btaeft of 
any i>fficiid <htti<‘s\ Sec (ioinie K. dtt Barthehrniy, ht*s (U^itvsiHmtUmfs r/c la Mattfithe 
dc Balhroy, II, 99 (Paris, 1863). 
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govemmeni; authorized the issue of 50,000 shares of the par value of 
500 livres for i)ublic subscription. The shares were offered for sale at a 
premium of 10 per cent and were made payable in twenty monthly in- 
stalments of 5 per cent each. On depositing the amount of the premium 
and one monthly payment anyone could receive an allotment. In other 
words, the price per SOOdivre share was 550 livres, and by paying 75 
livres in cash the investor was allotted a single share. Before the second 
monthly payment was due the price of the shares had advanced to 1,000 
livres with llio result that on his original cash investment of 75 livres the 
speculator wlio sold out nollcd a profit of 450 livres or 600 per cent. ^ 
On the other band, the investor who purchased his share at a single cash 
payment received a bonus of 10 per cent, and this allractive device added 
to the amounts derived from the initial monthly payments placed a sum 
of more than 25 millions in specie in Law’s hands. 

Perplexed hy these operations which it did not understand, Parliament 
refused to register the edict wliich authorized the incorporation of the 
now company. This refusal impeded the Company’s business for several 
weeks, but eventually on June 17, 1719, the Regency Council published a 
decree giving it the force of law notwitlislanding the opposition of Par*- 
liament. A few days later another decree was published, inspired by the 
fact that the price bf the shares in the old company (the Company of the 
West), although steadily rising, was still not advancing fast enough for 
Law’s desire. By tliis new decree Law provided that for each single share 
in the new company every intending purchaser must henceforth possess 
four shares in the old. Thus in order to obtain ten shares in the Company 
of the Indies it was now necessary to possess forty in the Company of the 
West. The old shares were soon popularly known as 'mothers’ (meres) 
and iho new ones as ‘daughters’ (J tiles). The effect of the new decree was 
precisely as Law had anticipated. There was an immediate run on the 
old shares which sent up tlicir market value by leaps and bounds. The 
issue of the filles wais soon over-subscribed, while the meres continued to 
change hands in an ever rising market and indeed were sought for almost 
at any price. 

Meanwhile the Company obtained further commercial advantages from 
tlio government. TIio exclusive rights of farming the Alsatian salt mines 
and trading with the Barbary States were followed by the grant of the 

’By deducting the amount of the 19 remaining monthly payments (i.e. 475 livres) 
from 1,000» the speculator received 525 livres per nharc, which, allowing for the 75 
livres he had originally put down, left him with a profit of 450 livres. 
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profits of the royal niint for a lonu of niin* years* To furaish the SO 
milliou livres which the King (l(^ruaiul(i<l in n’lUirn f(»r lln^ right of (U)ituige 
a further issue of 50,000 shares was inatlo at 1,000 livres |)<*r sliarc, 
although their pur value was 500 livres. l^kv. llu^ fillrs llu* puri-hase price 
of these latest shares was payable in iuslalineiils, hut in order to suhserihe 
the investor was re<|uirc<l to t)ossess four mvrvs and om^ fillr for each ruiw 
share allotted. Shares of this issue heeanie known as grand-danghltu's 
( pell t s- f Hies and now lluiL something approae.hing a fn^n/.y of sp<‘e, il- 
lation had seized the French public, tlu‘S(^ young ladii^s wiu'e soon in more 
eager denumtl than had been tlu^ ease with llurir pan^nls whose valine of 
course they served to enhance. Throughout llu^ smunnu* of 17,10 the price 
of all the Mississippi stock ros(5 with iK'wihh'rlng rapl<lily, and shanks 
" which had been <iuolod at 1,000 livres in July loueJunl five', linns that 
amount by September. 

It was at this time that Law tnnharkiul on a mwv smiths of spiH*.ulalive 
operations, winch v\^as to crown th<^ suce.i^ss of his System. It vvill 
be remembered that the Paris brollums, promottu’s of the Anti-System, 
had in the previous year obtained for tluur in)mine(‘ Lambert, foruK'r 
valet of the minister D’Argenson, tlui emUrai^t for tlu‘ colha'lion of all the 
taxes in the realm in nunrn for an anmial paynn‘nt of 40 jA millions. I^aw 
now umhu'took to pay 52 millions if tin; <*oulraci w<‘re transferred to the 
Company of llu^ Indies, ami at llui same time to hmd llu* King 1,200 mil- 
lions in order to licpiidatt^ all the stat<‘’s debts. On lh<‘se terms Lamb<Ml's 
contract was caiu’clhHl ami llus Oom()any be<ainu‘ n^spnnsihh^ for tln^ eol- 
Icclion of all tlie royal revenues and virtually tlu5 soh^ (U'edilors of the 
government. Thus the Anli-Sysltnn was overllirown auil liiiw look a swi'eL 
revenge on his (‘lu^mies. In order to raise the agre(Hl L200 millions (sub- 
se(iuently increased to 'Lf)!)!) millions when it was ascertained that the 
original sum stipulated was iusufficuml (o <*xtinguish the whole of the 
govcrrunonl’s liabilitu^s), the thunpany was authorized to issm^ JU)0,0()() 
shares of 500 livres each in the shatut of 3 per t!<nit aunuiti*^ (rentes)^ 
Payment for the cinq-cenu^ ns this further issue was known, was to he in 
ten monthly instalments, of which the first was payable in cash anti this 
remainder in Kstate-notes (billets iHetat), 'riuts, too, tin* ohl rentiers sutl- 
clenly found lhcmsolv(*s deprived of praclicuilly all (mth^ls for invi‘slmt*ul 
except those which led up to the kSyslenP. 

It was now announced that tlie capital of the (lompauy was eomph^le 
and that no further issues would be made. In point of fact a final un- 
authorized issue of 24,000 shanss was made almost Immediately after- 
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wards. This hroiight llic lolal issue to 624,000 shares of a nominal vau!^ 
of 312 millions hul, owing to all the shares being sold at a premium, 
excerpt those in the original Company of the West, of an actual value 
nearly six liitios that amount, approximately 1,800 millions. With receipls 
csLimalod at 82 million livres yearly the Company might have paid a 
dividend of 130 livres on caeli 500-livre share, or 16 per cent, a most 
handsome dividend in ordinary circumstances. But for the multitude of 
investors, who had paid ri,000 livres a share, this would only represent a 
dividtmd of a fra(4ion over Ij/z per cent, and Law^ was determined that 
the CoTn])any should declare a dividend ot at least 200 livres per sliare, 
or 4 per coni in these abnormal circumstances. In his desire to enrich the 
vast community of small inv(^stors by this means, he was led further to 
exciU;, hy various manoeuvres and manipulations of the market, the 
stockjobbing fever which was already rapidly and dangerously raising 
tlio ternperaUire of the Fnincli body commercial. In this manner his 
name was to boeomo insi^parably linked with what must surely rank as 
the greatest spticuhillve mania of all lime. 


2 

Besidc^s lli<^ methods already described, speculation in the shares of tlie 
tiompany of iho In<li(ns received a strong im})eUis from the glowing 
rc|)orls of eomlitions in the Mississippi region which by this lime were 
enjoying a whlc circulation. The attractions of the colony were dexter- 
ously *puff(ur among all s(^cllo^s cjf the vast credulous, and gullible French 
public. l..ouisiarKi, as the area was now beginning to be called, was re- 
prcsenlc<l as a veritable Ihu'adisc, whose savage inhabitants both male and 
female invariably welcomed their new masters with every mark of respect 
and affection. The natives were depicted as kneeling before a Jesuit priest 
and crying out tor baptism, although one of these religious missionaries 
in fact declared that llu^ were (luile ready to be baptised ten times a day 
for u glass of brandy. There were mountains full of gold and silver and 
other precious minerals, lumps of which the natives, knowing nothing of 
their true value, were ready to exchange for such European manufactures 
as knives, looking-glasses ami of course alcohol. It was also reported that 
far up the Arkansas river was an enormous emerald rock of fabulous value, 
and an expedition was promptly fitted out to survey it. (The expedition 
jounicyed seven hundred miles upstream but failed to find any emeralds.) 
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A conlcniporary map sluiwtul many mini's loilay, m^trly twn «iul 

a liuU conlurii^s later, remain tmdiseoveretl. Oiu’i iHintemperavy w»‘iler, at 
the lioighl of the boom in l\u) (iompany's shares, (leelnr<Ml that fs>uisianu 
was an island, and aiiolher pamphleteer of lln^ titne, who wrote for the 
b(3nefit of llie ladies of lamis \W eonrU assert<3(L douhtless not witliout 
some juHlifiealion, that few td them prohahly knew whether Mississippi 
was H conliinml, an islaml or a river. 

The truth was (hat laniisianu was as yet a seareely hahitahle desert, tin; 
area near the lVlississii)pi's mouth liein.r; ravai\ed hy yellow fever am! the 
territory of its upper reaelu's l)y various Indian tribes, llowe.ver, some 
conscientious attempts at (a)hmizalion were ma<h^ at lliis lim<\ and setllo" 
moiits wm’o grante<l by tlu^ (lonipany to various prominent hremdirntni 
on condition that they p(»]nilaUnl them with immipo'ants. Law himsell 
tO(»k a reservation in Arkansas and tlespalelunl tliilher a eohmy of fh*rmarm 
which 1)0 luid recruited in the Hh<*nish lhilalinuti% Hul lh<^s<^ menus were 
found to provide an insufficient number of colonists, and so recourse 
was had to the methmls of the press-gang. By an laliet of june, 1710, 
vagabonds, tramps and domestic servants, who remained out of i^in* 
ployment for longer than four days, couhl all he. Irnnsportial to this Missis* 
sippL At the same time the hospitals and prisons were combed fur prosti- 
tute, since there was an acute shortage of women in the new colony, anil 
it was felt that the fertility of the race might l»e eneonraged hy the im- 
portation of groups of these unfortunate females* The first Ijoatdoad 
which arrived in Louisiana was (Mgerly sei/eil upon by the male eolouislH 
on the spot, and after they had been inspeete<| l<» the sutisfaetion of their 
future husbands its contents were carried off salisfaelorily to the marriage 
bed, although a dispute between two elaimants fur the baml of the last 
woman to be disembarked was only vvitli iliffieulty resotve<l by lot in 
preference to armed encounter. The prospi'ctive wives, wl»os<‘ favour« 
were thus so eagerly desired, in most casos turned out disappointingly 
since they were quite unsuUed to the priIn^iiv<^ eondilions of eoloniul life, 
so that subscajutmt cargoes were dis|»oHe<l of mneli less rapidly than the 
first* Still, most of them dul eventually find iiotnes of a kind* 

Complaints were received hy the tlireelors of the <a>mpuny of the loose 
methods of life as well as venereal diseases introduced into lamisitma hy 
the latest immigrants, and it was ihsdtled in future to send out tuarried 
colonists. Hero again the arrangements were carried out with more lumlo 
than discretion on the part of the authorities nisponsible. In September, 
1719, 180 brides were married at n mass wedding to as many young men 
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who had just been released from prison. Contrary to Ahe previous practice 
the girls were allowed to clu)oso their husbands, and after the ceremony • 
the couite niarcbed through the Blrcets of Paris in circumstances which 
fairly aslonishetl llx^ onlookcux Isacb j)arlnor was bound to his fellow by 
an iron e.haiu, but whether this precaution was adopted to prevent possible 
escapes, or numdy to (iinphasizo the nature of the unions which had just 
been soI(mini/e<l, it is iuiposslblcj to delcnniuo. In subscciuent spectacles 
of a similar (‘haracUjr chains of flowers were, with somewhat belter taste, 
suhsliluled for those of iron, while Law personally selected a number of 
young men and maidens of good character from one hospital and 
promised them each a dowry if they would undertake to commence a new 
life togtalnir in Louisiana, Lul the capital conlinuod for some time to be 
treated to scarcedy edifying spcclacdc of dcrnoUelles de nwyenne vertu% 
as the <dironicI<jr Buvat (h^scribed them, bedecked with ribbons and 
co(jkadtvs, l)(^ing drivtui in carts through the city preparatory to their 
dcparlurti f<vr the New World, IVavelling conditions were far from com- 
lortubhi for the (‘migrants on lh<^ road to the port of embarkation as well 
as on l)t\ird ship, and they were often barbarously treated, being shut up 
at night like cattle and given little or no food to sustain them on tlie 
journey. It is scanady surprising that the numbers of casualties in such 
circumslannw should have been alarmingly high. 

Tin? most ol)j(?<?tionalo h^uluro of this enforced exodus, which amount- 
ed to deporlation, was ih(5 opporlunilies which it provided to evil- 
minded individuals for the gmtifiealum of personal and family jealousies 
and animositujs. Unscruinilous members of all classes of the community 
showed r<^markabl(? eagcjrncss to rid themselves of inconvenient relatives, 
and the authorities wore inundated with requests for the removal to the 
Mississiiipi of allegedly delinquent brothers and sisters, children, and 
even spouses, Wiv<js a(?(!Us<Hl their husbands of being vagabonds and vice 
versa, and petty officials wore frequently bribed to sign the necessary 
dcdaruHons. Sipmcls of arclujrs dressed in blue uniforms and known as the 
‘Mississijipi gungstcirs’ (handouliers dti Misaisdpin) roamed tlie country- 
sido as well as the streets of towns and villages, in search of likely 
recruits for colonial service, and there is no doubt that numbers of 
harmless citl'/ens were apprehended and shipped across the ocean as a 
result of the depredations of tJiesc press-gangs. The process culminated 
in the case of a Paris butcher named Quoniam, which caused a grave 
scandal in the capital and led to the *handoiilierd being placed under 
police supervision. 
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The bulclior Quoniain, a man ripe in years and rich in siihslatnu^ had 
the misfortune to. he married to a young and good-looking woman who 
consoled herself in the Iradilioual manner for her hnslunui's lac^k of in- 
terest in her as a wife, huhicd her ways w<‘re so ('aressing llial sli<^ had a 
host of lovers who were in die luihil of e.omiiig to h'oast tluar lovi^, as the 
saying W(‘nt, at licr liuslmmrs sho]). (h\v. nighl, scu^ing luu’ Imshand asleep 
before the fire, the frail Madame Quoniain a<lmiUed a parlienlar satin- 
coaled gallant, who was her favourite t)f ihc^ motmail, ami (‘.ondueltul 
him upstairs to her bedroom. Hearing a noise whi<-h woke liini from his 
slumber and thinking that his wife had rt^lin'd for nighl, tin* worllty 
Quoniam went u]) to join her. On entering the room his ey<\s f(*ll on the 
gallant whom he immediately took to Ix' a burglar or perha[)s worse;. I Its 
first impulse was to run to the window and shout: *'rhi<‘Vt\st Murdtn*!’ lie 
then ran downstairs to the front door still shouting and inttaiding, as he 
thought, to summon lh<‘ watcli. At this moimatl the Mississippi prt^ss-gang 
happened to Ixt passing along the slrtNd oulsitle, and InuMring erics of 
Thief!’ within, they proceeded to surround the boasts thUturaiutHl tt> arrtisl 
ihc supposed delin<iucnt. By this lime the etit^s hatl Iunui vigtironsly eclux^d 
by Madame Quoniam and her hiver, wlio reali'/tal at Matlame’s prompting 
that his only hoi>e of escape from his unforlunatt^ jircdicmtu^nl was a 
pretended zeal for the prosecution of justice. 'l’lu» r<\stdt was ihnt vvlum the 
butcher opened tlio tioor he was taken to 1 h‘ the tliud and immislial’dy 
seized by the gang. When Madame and tlni gallant ap(icarcd, both clutl 
only in their underwear, llie faithk'ss wift^ profust^Iy llianktal the gang for 
apprehending a dangerous night manimltu', pointing It) ilut l>uteht‘r’s 
knifti wliich hung from Quonianrs litdl. as (‘vidtaict*- tif his twil inltailions. 
'A moment later’, she athletk notlding in iht! tlirecUon of luu* lover wht) 
had pieketl up a hasting ladle, 'my Imslmml woultl bavt' put him on the 
fire’. To the accompaniment of peals of latighttT frtan tlu^ dcia^itful 
lover and his mistress the imfiirluuatts l)utehtT, still slightly tlnztd and 
somewhat bewildered at llus turn of twents, was draggtMl away to tlm 
Clmtelet prison. No heed was |)aid to Ids n^pt^attnl prtUtiSts, and in a short 
time he found himself on the way to tiu! Mississippi, 

To John Law must lie altrihultHl a share in itni; rcsponsibillly for the 
errors and injustices which ae<;om])arue<l tht‘s(» t*arly utttanpts at colon- 
ization in Louisiana, But for one significant colonial f<jalur<% howtwt^r 
he deserves credit In 1719, on Law'^s instructions, tlu^ foundations of a 
new town were laid on a wide bend of the Mississippi river, just over 
a hundred miles from its mouth. The work was carritnl out by twenty- 
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lour c(>uvi(‘l<Nl salt sniii};*^k’rs uiuUir lluj supervision of the colony’s gover- 
nor, J(^au Baplistt^ Loni<)yn<^, Sieur do Hhaiville. For some years the settle- 
ment r(aiiaino(l liuh^ mor(^ than a oollcclion of miserable wooden 
cabins in a malarial swamp inft^sUul with snakes and alligators. But Law 
boldly {)nMli(’l(':(l an inijUM'ial future for it. His foresight was amply 
justified, since today it ranks in size of pojmlalion among the first dozen 
cities of the Stands. The financier decided to name the new town 

after his j)alron and llu^ [>alron of the Mississippi Company, and it has 
Kmuiims) as ptn'haps the sohi tangible memorial of ibc Regent’s indolent 
and sybaritic rule - New Orleans. 


3 

For the Faris luauhjuarlers of the Mississippi Company Law had pur- 
chased the inaguifie.tml Mazarin Pahuu^, lying between the Rue dc Richelieu 
and the Rm^ IN<mv<^<l(^s-Ikaits-(dnunps, from the descendants of Louis 
XIIFs gr(.‘at cardinal-minister. The price paid for this property is stated 
to have been one nnlliou llvres. lie also acapnrod six houses in the adjacent 
Rue Vivit'une wliicli he inumdcjd should become the premises of a large 
bourse or slock t'xchangc as w<dl us for the General Post Office, About 
the satm; lituc fu‘ transferred the Hariqm Roy ale from the hotel which it 
had <)C(mpied for llui past three years in the Rue Sainic Avoie to a more 
luxurious establishment in the Hue dc Richelieu, known as the Hotel de 
Nevt^rs. Kxlensivti structural alterations were carritxl out by a well-known 
arebileel of tlu; linu^ named Mollct so as to suit these buildings to their 
new retpdrernenls, whihj the interior decoration was undertaken by An- 
tonio Pellegrini, brollujr-in-law of the celebrated Rosalba. In tlie event 
llus lUiw [)r(unises cunn^ to cover a considerable area whicli corresponds 
api>roxitnately to llie large square and surrounding buildings occupied 
today by llui National Library of France, 

It was from the spacious offices in the Rue Vivienne that the later and 
more spetiUKudar issu(\s of Mississippi slock were made. The final 324,000 
shares, nominally ofhutxl at 5,000 livres each, were really put up for 
auction, Wihi scenes ensued as a rcstilt of this proceeding. As soon as an 
issue had heeu ann<>unco<l a solid plmlanx of anxious and impatient sub- 
serilxn's would form oulsidtj the issuing office staggering tinder the 
weight of th(i hags which they brought with them. They would spend whole 
days and nights there in their eagerness to exchange their money for the 
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shares of iho Company, and tln^y mnalnod siutmlnj^ly undoUirnul hy 
hunger and thirst and lack at sleep. Tlaai, as soon as llu^ ntnv.s was given 
out that the last share in lluj Issm^ hatl hvmx alh»H('d, llu^ <‘rowd would 
suddenly break u[) and null away in a hw inorui^nts, tlui unsatisfied htirry- 
ing off to bargain with their more fortunate fellows on llu^ Hiibscrii>li<>n 
list. Needless to add, this vast increase of slo<*k was accompanied by a 
corresponding currency inflation, and during llu^ latU‘r half of the ymv 
1917, when the rage lor speculation was at its height in Paris, the bank 
issued notes to the face value of over TDO million livr<‘s. In other wtirds, in 
order to float the new issues Law resort<‘d lo tanbridh'd inflation. 

The speculiilive dealings in the Mississippi Compatiy's stock, which 
became notorious at this lime, were earrieil on In a <lifft‘r(‘nt <listru^l ot 
the town. In the old medieval <piarter helwetui Kiur St. Martin and the 
Rue St Denis there lay a narrow sired, not more; than 150 f<‘et lottg by 
five or six wddc, called the Hue Quincampoix, whie.h for many years had 
fulfilled the functions of an exchange. Siiuui llu^ ^lays of Louis XIV this 
alley had been the recognized ccnln^ of Iransfu^ti^uus hi static bonds, an- 
nuities and other securities. It now became tlu^ s<*ene of t!u^ most fantastic 
operations over recorded in the history of stoi^hjobbing. It was hm*<* that 
the Mississippi shares changiul hands at ever rising priees, and enormous 
profits were made daily by the more fortiumn^ speculators. Karly in tlm 
Mississippi boom it liecarne necessary to encloses each end of the street by 
gates and to restrict commercial busimiss to the hours of ilaylighi, so iluU 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood might sleep at night muHstnrhed 
by the cries of jobbers and brokers. Om^ of the gates was r<‘served fi»r 
the nobility and persons <d tpiality aiul the other for tlu^ gen<*ral pnhlio, 
but onco inside all (ristlnciions of rank vv<*re Um\ in the nnUley <u'owd of 
speculators shouting, gesticulating, waving papers and counting out 
money. Punctually at eight o’clock eat:h morning the galt^s were! <»pem*{l 
to the mil of drums ami the mob admittetl; all vidutdes were (*Kelnded ami 
everyone was obliged to enter on foot Princes, priiNsls ami tltu^ltu's of tho 
Sorbonne rubbed shoulders with sliopk<a'H>ers and (umfidence tricksttu's. 

The prevailing frenzy encouraged Hjw?culaUon of a subsidiary eluirueter, 
Fabulous rents were d<unanded and willingly paid for rooms in tint Hue 
Quincampoix’s few hous<^ — some fetifliing as mmdi as 4(10 livres 
a month. Every sipuire inch from cellars to attics was occupied l>y the 
Misftissit)pinns, as the share dealers were popularly known, nml enter- 
prising landlords even erected wooden hutches on tlui roofs for tho con- 
vcnienco of these lucrative tenants. M<»st business, howevm’, was Iransmded 
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in llu) opeii highway l)y llu? inlortjslcd parlica, and even here those who 
could facilitate this inliircourso by the trifling services reaped rich 
rewards. A cobbler is said to havt; earned 2D0 livres a clay from supplying 
pens and paiJcr to passers-by, allowing thorn to sil down and settle their 
liusiness in his booth. ()lluu\s derived handsome profits by letting out 
llaur backs as desks, A hunchback is said to have netted no less than 
150,000 livrc^s from lids iug(^n ions ‘use td his hump, wlule a soldier who 
possessed unusually broad shoulders is said Bimilarly to have made suf- 
ficient to enable Idru to obtain his discharge from the army and purchase 
a pretty cslale in llu^ country, whither he retircid to spend his remaining 
days in comfort Cut<irers likewise eIearo<l enormous sums from the sale 
of their provisions. One si)cculalor, having just disposed of some shares 
at a consideruhle profit, is reported to have paid 200 livres (£ 14) for a 
partridge. Foreigmu*s as well as provincials flocked to the capital in search 
of fortunes and stoats in stage eoaelujs from such cities as Brussel, Stras- 
bourg and Bordeaux wert^ t'ngag<al up to two months in advance. Needless 
to say, a lively busintnss went, on in ooacli tickets. 

This amazing 'ImU’ market; tloveloped in the summer of 1719 and con- 
tinued until the spring of the following year; SOOdivre shares, which were 
quoto<l at t)ar in May, 1719, were sold for 5,000 livres in September and 
by the end of the year fetched 15,000 livres. Since the market was un- 
controlhid by any rules of business, fluctuations were naturally much 
more violent than in later-day speculalions, and there is no doubt that the 
Mississippi market did on otjcasion react with extreme violence during 
this period, although no official record of transactions was maintained. 
The story is told of the Rt^gent’s physician Chirac wlio learned, while on 
his way to see a female patiiml, that the price of the Mississippi stock was 
dropping. He could think of nothing rJse, and even while holding the 
lady^s pulse was heard to exclaim: 'My God, it falls! It falls!’ much to the 
consternation of the patient an<l her family whom the doctor was com- 
pelled to reassure that she was not, as Uuiy all thought', on the point of 
death. Wlx^n the slmrc^s rca(»vered they invariably rose to a higher price 
than any at which tluiy ha<l hemi (|uoled hilherlo. While shares commonly 
sold for 15, ()()() livn^H at the height of the boom, there is authority for iho 
statement that ihey ditl Hometimes change hands at prices in excess of this 
figun^; 20.000 HvrtJS is said lo have been paid by one speculator, and this 
exceptional figure probably eonstiluled the record, showing as it does an 
advance of 4,000 per cent on the price at par. When the astonishing rise 
in the price of shares ginierally is considered, it will be seen that 20,000 
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livrcft of sluiros pun^basod in 17J8 wonld havo r(»all/,od nt*arly 2 millions 
a year later. Towards the end of 1719 many spinadators niad(*. 1, ()()() 
cent on ihcir invt^slmenls insi<lc a month. 

In this fanlaslie ptsriod imttuaise forinnos wt^rr acapiinul, sometimes at 
little risk or ev<m al no risk at all, Ag<‘nls who vven^ sent to dis|U)se of 
shares al: the latest ipiolalion would wait until (In* shanks had ris<m so 
many points, then e.onclude their pur<’.has<^ and poek(M the tliffenatee. 
According to one story, a servant who was s<n»t hy his master to hny 
shares at (kOOO had no diffuadty in finding a purchase at 10,000, am! 
proceeded himself to speculate with the 50,000 profit lu' had made in this 
deal In a few days he was repult^d to be worth a milli<m. Another in- 
dividual who was giv(m some money to pay a debt bought some shunts 
with money in the aflernooti and then went t(» dine in a restaurant near 
the Rue Quincampoix. Afl<;r lu* had finisIuMl his meal lie dis<M)ver<sl that 
lh (5 price of shanks had atlvanccul by 11 ptu* he sold out at a profit 
of 40,000, diseliurged the d(d)l ami kc-iJt th<‘. sort Jus. Ollu^r stories wen; 
equally amamg. A valet is said to have; tnnd<; fifty inilliotts and a ho<U* 
black forty. Many of the sii<*.cessful speeuialtu*s invt‘si<al their profits in 
proedous stones, d^arge (pumlilies of diamonds and jcwvels have lu^eu sent 
to Paris from Knglarnr, nolt‘d th<; Regent's mother at tliis tiitie, *and people 
wlui have gaimal (ttormously on llie shares buy without bargaining.** One 
night a lady, who went to llu; opera, diseovcuaul her cook in the n<‘xt hox 
clothed in the most cosily dress and ei>vere<l with <Iiamonds. ‘\V<Jk what 
about it?’ cxelainual llu; cook in resjxmsc^ to luu' mistress's ituucilulous 
sUire. T liave become rich arul I dress up <mt of my w<*alth, 1 owe nothing 
to anyone, I lik<* dnwsing up, m I <lress up. That hurts no one. What tJ)- 
jeelion can you have to that?’ 

In ibis fantastic age it was a eonnuonplaee for servants to btsaune as 
rich and indeed richer than ilunr masters and m!stress(*s. The story is told 
of one coachman, who l>e(ranu^ wealthy as the result of his visits to the 
Rue Quimuunjioix, retiring from service ami <*i»gaging a etmeh of his 
own. The first lime it drove up for Jiim, however, lu; forgot his ntnv rfdo and 
inadverlcntly niountial the box in his old position. Law's own eoatJunan 
was curie, hod in this way, and appeared mu? morning btd<»r(* his master 
to whom lie presented two possible suecessors. ‘Rut 1 only requirt^ of 
them’, said Law, 'Of course’, r<?plied the <|uomlam (*oachman who now 
ap]>oared resplendent in u nobleman’s clothes, *Tlu; other I shall imgugt; 
myself.’ 

One of tile largest fortunes was made by a poor wtdmv from llu* pro- 
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Vinces named Chaumont. In 1717 she came to Paris in order to colled 
a debt* lf<jr (l<d)lor could only offer her slate bonds, which were then 
standing at a heavy dlscotint. She accepted the offer in despair, feeling it 
was holier than nothing. She immediately exchanged the bonds for Missis- 
sippi slock and when she sold out her holding three years later she was 
worth 100 millions. At Ivory, where she bought a chateau, the hospitality 
which slic (iis[jenscid became almost proverbial An ox, two calves, six 
sheep and imxurncrahh^ fowls ar(i said to have been consumed daily by a 
multltiule of friends and servants, wliilc champagne and burgundy flowed 
without reslraint 

One ftjature of this seemingly fabulous era is worthy of record, A new 
word made its a])pcarance in the French language, a word on everybody’s 
lips which lias now passed into our own tongue — millionaire — origi- 
nally used to describe die fortunate *Mlssissippianl As the individual res- 
ponsible for lls origin ,lolin Law himself must be regarded himself as the 
first of a long line of millionaires. But the tangible benefits of^ his 
*HyBlem’ were not confined to a single class of persons; they were spread 
over (he wliolc community. AVhat rank of people and what profession has 
not shared in the riches that have arisen from the new System?’ asked 
its aullior at this time, d-jands and houses arc at double, nay, treble the 
value to llie staler, and will increase considerably in revenue to the pur- 
chaser. The military and civil officers receive their pensions or salaries, 
which they had lost all hopes of. The merchants and workmen have not 
enough to answer the demand of the buyers. The common people, and 
even those who l)y the meanness of their fortune can scarcely be ranked 
in any class, all of them in short find a way of life to thrive and enrich 
themselves.’ Of course, as in other limes and countries, much of the wealth 
of tiu) Mississippi millionaire was illusory, 'It is inconceivable what im- 
mense wealth there is in France now’, wrote the perplexed Dowager 
Duchess of Orleans at the end of 1719. 'Everybody speaks in millions, 
I don’t im(hu‘sland it at all, but I see clearly that the god Mammon reigns 
an absolute monarch in Paris.’ 


4 

The colossal boom in the shares of the Mississippi Company made its 
Dircctor-fJencral the most sought-after and courted man in France. People 
would jostle each other in crowds simply to gain a glimpse of him. Lord 
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Stair, tlic British ambassador, twor<lo<l bow lu‘ saw burulrtsls of 
of quality bosiepfinj^ iho front of l^aw's h<»ust‘ in ibo Vcnulbmc, 

abhougli iho door was slml fast to all conuM’s. A<‘<a>rili!i*;^ to Saint-Simon 
several sn<‘e<n‘<lc<l in forein^^ an entry ibrotijdt *tbe door, others fjjol iuio 
the jjjardens at the back and <mlered ihroni'h llu; windows, while t!u‘ most 
entert)rising s[)irits elindaul on to the ro(»f ami <lro|>})(Ml <lown tlu^ (‘hitntn'y 
into the master's study. M.aw is so run afUM* that hr Itas no rest day or 
nighr, wrote ihe l{<ip;enfs niollnn*. ‘A duelu^ss kiss^al his hands Ixdore 
everyone, and if <luehess<\s kiss his haiuls, what parts <d' him won't ilie 
other ladies salute?^ In fael, as th(^ Duehess of Orleans a^hhal in sonitnvhal 
coarser laii^jfua^m, if Law d(\siretl it, the wotmm of Lrama* would willingly 
kiss his behind. 

While the fortunate few wlio inana,‘val lo galti admission to Law's lumse 
were content lo wait for hours in lh<‘ grtail man's anteehamlMU’ iti cjx- 
peetalioa of a few moni<»nls' amlieiu'e, lUhers resortt'd to a varit'ly of 
subterfuges lo n^alize their one aim ami th\sire. Omt nij»ht, vvlnai the 
financier was <lirung out, a hnly vvlu» had faihal lo ohiain an invitation 
to the same dinner, stalioned Imrself outside lln^ hoiistt wher(^ llu* rm^al 
was taking phua; arul made h(?r <‘oaelnnan ami bnuinaii shout i'dreT 
Everyone ran out of ihi? hous<‘ lo s<'(^ lln^ supptKsed conflagration, imduding 
Law, but as soon as tin* perse, v(irinj*' false-alarmisl had sprunj’ frmn her 
carriage lo huttonhole him. he saw through tin* rust* anti promptly 
disappeared. Another woman nunle Inn- c.oaehman dt^lilnnatt'ly upset Ihe 
eoaeii with luu’self itisith? it in the Place Vtanldnu*, ami wlieu Law, who 
witnessed what ho thought to a genuine accith^nt, hatl taunt* itt lit*r 
assislfiiueo, slu^ confessed that it was a ruse tlesigiuMl to proeurti an in- 
terview with him and th<* allolmtuil of soim* stne.k. Othtu* tVinah's aham 
doned all ftvUngs of decency ami dtBeaey in tht* jmrsutl of riches. On one 
ocensiorx, when he had n*c.eiv(*<l stwt'ral latlits in iht* courst* of a long 
(lay's interviews, h(^ beggtul to In* extmscd hu' a ftnv minutes in ortlcr to 
allerid to an urgtmt call of nalur(\ si <r fn\st qur trla\ [hry r(*plictl, 
vela na fait rierin Pissfz taujatirs^ cl rroutcz-naasr In litt* re, suit Law was 
oldigtul lo r(diev(* himself on the spot, while tint ladh'S ctuitimnsl to t‘on- 
verse with him throiigliout tla^ o(M*ralion. 

An amusing incichuit oct^urrtul in tins etmrse of some crowdtsl galbtu’lng 
when a woman appnuuthed Law for an allotimnit of shares. * Faitcs-moi uti 
coficiussi^n ^ was what she int'cnded to say. A/on.svVa/'', slu‘ said hy u 
droll slip of tiui longiu^, 'ftute.s-nwiy ja ma.s m prir, tine concciHion.^ 

Law found some difficulty in prt'serving his comi>osiire tl this seeming 
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request from a suitor to make her pregnant. ‘Madame’, he replied with a 
smile and a loucli of cluiraclcrislic wit, ‘vans venez trap tard. II n’y pas 
moyen a presentF 

Engiisli atid partirularly Scottish visitors to the French capital at this 
time were anuizod and deliglitcd at the deference being universally shown 
to one of lludr follow countrymen. That observant traveller, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, has recorded this in one of her letters from Paris at this 
time. ‘I must say 1 saw nothing in France that delighted me so much’, she 
wrote on October 16, 1719, ‘as to see an Englishman (at least a Briton) 
absolute at Paris; I mean Mr. Law, who treats their dukes and peers 
extremely dc haat en has and is treated by them with the utmost submis- 
sion and respect.’ Another visitor, the Earl of Islay, brother of Law’s old 
friend the Duke of Argyll, was passed through the crowded antechambers 
without having to wail, as befitted a Scottish nobleman, and received in 
the inner sanctum. The financier was seen to be seated at his writing-table 
composing what bis caller look to be despatches of the utmost importance. 
Somewhat to his surprise Lord Islay was informed, in answer to a query 
on the subject, that this was not so and that the financier was merely 
writing to the gardemn' at Laurislon with regard to the planting of some 
cabbages at a [)arli(!ular corner of ibe kitchen garden. When the epistle 
was finished, Law asked tlu^ visitor to play a hand of piquet, and the two 
ni<m sat down to a game, which lasted a eonsidorablo lime, before His 
Lordship tleparlcMl and Law gave orders for his other callers, who had 
been waiting outside all this while, to ho admitted. 

Many suitors ondeavoun^d to enlist Law’s interest in their own pet 
commcnjial schemes. Among them was an old Irish friend of the finan- 
cier's youlli, jovial Dick Slcclc. They had first become acquainted when 
both had been young meii about London town frajuenting the coffee 
houses in St. Jatues’s. Slecde lind also fought a duel, but with happier results 
than the "Ihuiu' Wilson affray* He loo had achieved a measure of success 
in lift;, havirig been ohHited u Memheu' of Parliament, and received a 
knighthood, while his plays, which ran at Drury Lane Theatre, and llio 
essays which he (umlributcid to .77te Taller and The Spectator, had per- 
manently enriched the literature of England. But, like other politicians 
and num of letters Sir Richard SlecJc liad been induced to put money 
into an undertaking, whose advantages were more api>arent than real, and 
he now alleinpnul to persuade the Scotsman to lake up the project in 
France. T believe you may have heard my name mentioned since I had 
the lionour to converse willi you’, he wrote to Law on August 12, 1719, 
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'and ihorclore will not you will havo wholly forgo! tu<^ With this 

hope I enter upon the husinasH of thin letter with tiu* h‘«K jirefat'.e, and at 
once inform you that lh(^ King has givtm tiu' his letters paU^nt f<»r the 
solo uses of an invention tor liringing fish alive ami in good luNdth, wher-' 
ever taken, to any other part however It is wtll known how ill 

Paris and other pails of Prani'.e are supplieil willi that (unninodity, and 
it will soon occur to you what great advantage may hv, tuadt^ <d wueh a 
privilege given hy the King of Frane.e for his dotnitiions/ 

This remarkable invimllou consisUul of a floating [aiol or pond which 
Steele had, as he put it; hinder a gn^at deal of ridiiuili^ and eonlimipt of 
the greater, the unthinking part of \\\r, worI<l\ siuHau'dtnl in enthodying 
in a sloot) of sixty-one. ions, "'rhe thing itself is a serviet* to the world in 
general and a tnerit to the whole speiues of nn^rd, he eonlimu^l, 'and not 
only to this or any (ither nation; and therefore I pnwnine it is a retpiest 
grounded u[)on (he law of nature, that every e.ounlry should distinguish 
those from whom tluiy nuauve Inmefit withoul r<‘gard to the places of ahmlc 
or nativity or the soil to whieli they ant l>oru suhjeiUs, You have 
loo enlarged a view, aiul the priiuat whom you servtt has too wtdl shown 
(by his just njgard and favour to you) (he smm^ mayauinindly, to need 
imich discourse on this oceasion.’ Steele (mm'ludiHl l>y begging Law and 
his brother William to h(M:ome {inrtners in what promised to la*, a most 
lucrative business. Put lu^ was not very sanguiiui of such distingumhed 
patronag<% 'Whatever ludalls this applieation\ St(a*h* udtleti, *1 wish your 
great ami noble giiidus the eontinuauec id prosperous adviaitiirc^sd 
In truth John haw was far too o(*eupied us the h<*ro td the hour in 
France to waste lime in such a duluous projee.t as Dick Hl<*i*h*’H 'fish 
pooF. Tie pays llu* late King’s iln‘a<lful dtd>ts and lessims taxation,’ wrote 
'Madame’ to a friend, 'thus light<?ning tlu^ lmr<i(tn vvhi<*h is weigidng 
down the peoide. Wood costs only half wliat it did, mul tlur import tlulioH 
on wine, meat and overyllung consumeil in Paris has htsm uh<»UshiHl* Thm 
causes great joy amongst the peophj, as you ran <>asily imagiiu^F On No* 
vember 25, 1710, Law paid a visit it) the Ilm^ Quineampoix in lint com- 
pany of several nohlctnon and tludr iatHt's and ihert^ ht^ n*e.i‘ived an 
ovation such as had been seltloru aecortled to a n, signing sovtuHrign, This 
episode was the occask)n of a iiracthial jokt^ t)er[)etraltul hy the financial 
wiinard of popular imagination for the tUversion of his iHunpatuous. From 
the window of his coach Law threw handfuls of golihxi guim^ns and other 
coins bearing the effigy of the English king William III to tin; mirround* 
ing multitude, *Vivc Ic roi et Mormdffneur Law\ people shouted from all 
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sides. While courtiers and speculators struggled and grovelled on the 
ground for this booty, one of Law’s party, who was stationed at an upper 
window in a nearby house, deposited several buckets full of water on top 
of th(! uiulignified scrami)lcrs below, who were soon, renaarked the chroni- 
cler Buvat who wimessed the aeeue, ‘in a condition which can be ima^^inod.’ 

I^aw's personal i)rofils from the curi’cnt speculation, which he and his 
agents did tiV(jrything within their power to encourage, w’-ere far from 
incoiusiderabh^ What he did not reinvest in the Company, he laid out in 
the accjuisilion of real and personal estate in France. He also gave away 
vast sums to charity. His enomics were later to assert that he had ‘depos- 
ited’ large amounts in the banking houses of Amsterdam and Hamburg, 
but such allegations were entirely false. With the exception of oho estate 
in Scotland, whose purchase was never completed, all his dealings of this 
kind were confined to the country of his adoption. Here, it must be ad- 
mitted, his purchases were on an extremely prodigal scale. He bought 
over twenty landed properties in different parts of France at prices 
ranging from 90, 000 livres to over a million. A number of these, such as 
the estate of Effiat in Auvergne, carried with it the title of marquis. Other 
acquisitions includ<Kl a quantity of jewels, a library of some 45,000 
volumes, a win(s-(udlar, and the place of King’s Secretary — this latter 
office he purolmHC<l solely for the .sake of the privileges of nobility attach- 
ed to it. Uis privaUj household and manner of living, though consider- 
ably enlarged, cotilimied for the most part in the frugal Scottish tradition. 
Snint-Simon, us w <5 have seen already, failed to find any traces of avarice 
in his character, ami on the whole he considered him unspoiled by the 
great acjccss of ritdios and reputation which his successful business 
operations liacl gained for him. One particularly coveted distinction he 
re(,‘.civcd at this lime in tho shape of his election to the French Academy, 
of which celebrated body he became a member in December, 1719. 

Catheruie and the children were likewise courted, and everyone from 
the higliost in the land danced attendance upon them. Cardinal Bcnth 
voglio, the papal nuncio, unbent so far as ^to jday at dolls’ with Law’s 
daughter, while her brother was (not without some opposition on the part 
of the more conservative courtiers) invited to dance in a quadrille with 
tho king. B<^lh children received a number of advantageous offers of 
marriage, all of which, however, their parents refused* 

That Law was anxious to obtain a measure of political power in his 
own hands there is little reason to doubt, but any political ambitions he 
t may have bad were for means of maintaining the success of the System 
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rather than Tor mere love of [>ovvt*r for iln own sake* l.ord Stair, who 
quarrelletl with him at this time, eoiophunt^d to the lu‘j»enl of his pre- 
sumption anti insolenet^ The Hej^,ent, whose admiratioti for Taw’s 
financial genius was heginning to wane a litlh% agnu^tl that lit^ hat! stmh 
a higli opinitui of his own abilities anti such a eonltuupt for thii abilities 
of others as made him tlifficult ft>r ttiosl minisltu's ant! officials to wt)t'k 
witlu 'rhe Hegt^nt went on l<) say that ht" kntwv him to Ix^ a man whose 
head had hern turiu'd hy his vanity anti tinboundtul ambition anti that 
nothing would satisfy hirti now but tt> b<‘ absolute mastt‘r. OrltMus tlu^n 
admitted that, ihoiigli lu^ was bomul tt) tunplt^y Taw in llu' natioifs 
finances, he was d(‘l(‘nnin<Mi lie should not bt* lisltuitxl to in political affairs. 
Stair believt‘d that the Ut'gtml saiti wliat he rtsdly thought, ‘hut with all 
lhaf, the arnhassatlor was oliliged to admit, *a git‘al masttu* of tht* trt'asury 
like Law is first minister whertwtu’ he is,' 

Thtj origin of Stair's tliffertmce with Taw, whitdi wa;; to have a fatal 
effect uptm the arnhassatlor’s diploruatit* earetu*, may he Iratuxl tti ilui 
latter declining an opportunity to purehast' a sidislanlial bloek of Missis- 
sippi sliaros in the summer of 17T). *I did not think it btx'amt^ tlie King's 
ambassatlor to give eounlenanet^ t<» sue.h a thing', Stair virtuously de- 
clared, ‘or an (“ixamph^ to olluu’s to wltli ilruw their tdb^els fr<»m Kngland 
to put tln*m into the sloidvs herts which would hav(^ l><‘en n'adily followed 
by many.’ Hiis refusal promplixl Taw to (»xpatiat<‘ upon Trcncli prosperity 
un<l llie fact that it depended to a large* c^xtent n[)ou lum.si'lf and bis poliey. 
From this moment Stair was c.ouvine<Hl that Taw was d(*lenuiin*d to 
become the first miuist<u' of Fninee, ami to place the eounlry of his 
adoption above all others, ile in all Ids <liscuurse pre‘l(*nds lit* will std 
France much higlicr than (wer slu^ was before ami put lu^r in a eomlititm 
to give the law to all Kurope; that be (*an ruin the trade and eredit of 
Fngland and Holland whemwer pleas(*s; that lie ran break our bank 
whenever he has a mind, ami our Fast Imlia Tompauy. lie: said piddi<‘ly 
the other day at his own table, wlien T<m*< 1 Tomlondtu’ry was prestad, that 
there was but one gr(*al kingdom in Furopi*, arul one grt*at town, and 
timt was France ami Paris.’ The financier’s guest <»i tlus o<teasioa was 
Toni J.omlonderry, a son of Thomas Pitt with whom Taw had recently 
negotiated the sale of llu^ Uegenl Dininond. Anmnling to Stair, Tnw told 
him that he would force down the price of the Hritish F.ast India (lompany 
stock, ami, as proof of his ‘bear’ intentions, lie umleriook to s(*ll Toudon- 
Jerry £ 100,000 of the stock in lw<Jve months’ turn* at 1 1 tun* cent 
below the current price. 'You may imagine’, wrote Stair aft<u'wardH to llie 
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English minislcrs in Whitehall, ^what we have to apprehend from a man 
oI this temper, who makes no scru})lc to declare such views and who will 
have all the p<)w<^r and all the cretlil at this court.’ 

It is Hignifi(^anl lhal, with one comprehensible exception, Law refused 
any honours and clislinclions from sources outside France. When the 
Abbe Dubois, for <':xam[)lc, offered to persuade King George I to send 
him die patent of a dukcKloni together with the Order of the Garter, he 
would not bear of il. lb? likewise turned down an offer of the rulership 
of the rich inarble-iu'oducing duchy of Massa-Garrare in Northern Italy, 
whiidi setnns to liave betm made at the instigation of the Austrian Emperor 
Charles VI. Anollun- piitly kingdom which he declined was the small island 
of 'J aliarca off the North African coast which was put at his disposal ap- 
parently by the Ih^ of Tunis and whither he miglit have retired in later 
years. 

'I'hc only fontign distinction which he consented to receive at this time 
was lh(^ freedom of Ills native Edinhurgh voted him by the city fathers. 
They wen* [u-omptcul to do tliis, as they readily admitted, not only by 
reasiin of tlu^ fact lhal the financier had been born in the shadow of 
St. (Jih‘s atul was d(\s<;end(id from ihc nio.st respected burgesses, but also 
because^ of his ‘making such a figure in tlie world as reflects honour not 
only upon this city but upon the Scots nation.’ The charter was conveyed 
to him in a luuulsonu^ gold easkiit, which also contained the most flattering 
ins<'.ri|)lion in Latin, by the hand of Koberl Neilsoti, son of Ldinburgli’s 
L<»rd Provost. (This servi(‘.o so recommended Neilson that Law subse- 
(paenlly ainminled him his private RiJcrelary. ') Having expressed the wish 
that some of those ahilities which had jiroved so useful to France might 
Hometinu^ he (Hutiloyed lo the advantage of his native country which knew 
not how lo profit by tlu? genius which it produced, this remarkable 
testimonial eoneUultHl with a haiifiy comparison of the financier’s achieve- 
nuHils* ’To riicovcr tiui disiierscd coin of a nation, to retrieve its sinking 
iradi;, Lo ease it of oppressive taxes, to introduce new manufactures and 
relieve the indigent in the most generous manner, are actions so much 
more worthy of being recorded to posterity than the conquest of the most 
famous warriors, as doing good to mankind is better than destroying 
them.’ 


» According to Wood (Life oj John Law at p. 158) Neilson later went to Holland and 
llnn'o b*ariic<l lh(^ art of Uuen bleaching which he was subsequenily the first to 
inlroducc into Scotland. 
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Although ho held no polilioal Law was in sin’h a powerful 

position, as l)iroclor-(J<*n<u'al of llui (loiupany of iho Imlirs as woli as of 
iho Royal Bank, that l»o oouhl virtually (aunptd tho (auiurjl to 

iin[)lonu'jnt the various measures of oconoinio reform whidi he had in 
mimh Aecordingly, in the autumn of 17Lh ulum the Mississippi boom was 
at its height, he intnxiueed a series of e('onon»ie refonus, whieh was 
designed greatly to Ixmefit the oountry ami at lh<^ samt^ tiuu^ to enimnee its 
author’s personal jxipularity with the inhahitants, 11 is first ol»jeet was to 
establish unity and equality in national tajcalion inst<‘ad of inrtuitterahle 
arbitrary imposts which wer<i pnxligiously expensiv<^ to e(dle(!t. His itiea 
was a single tax or Voyal tithe ((Under royal) hnseil on ineoni<% to wliieh 
everyone in the oornnuuiity should Ix^ liable. In eouseqirrnett munerous 
petty offices extending to every brmieh td the eotuUry’s (‘<xmomie life 
were abolished to the satisfaction of alt t^xe<q»t llunr Ixdthx’s, an operation 
which resulted in a considerable saying to the treasury. In Paris alone 
there were hundreds of clotli uujasuriu's, tallow <tonlrolhu's, hay trtissta*H, 
coal nioasurors, ru<^at insju'clors ami examimns of ev<u‘y <*.otumo<lity from 
wine barrels to pigs’ longtuis. In ^expropriating this tiselcss burt^aueratie 
horde I-aw eanuHl the <hu^p gratitude of tint Fnamh ptH)ph% sirxa? tlx? fees 
which these officials were entitled to elmrge !)y virtm' of tiudr offietjs 
added gn^ally to the prlees whieh eonsiutxu's w<at^ oMig<‘d to pay for the 
commodities concerned. As a n^eult <*[ Law’s aedivitit^ llu' retail prict*R 
of coal, wood, fish, corn, meat, poultry, eggs and ollu'r household nm)<h 
saries were re<hieed by om^tlurd. 

But this was not the only amelioration <d rtweriue. The tlulu^s on Uu? 
lrana()ort of grain ami foodstuffs from <me provim^e to anotlx^r were 
abolished. The? freeing of the hemp trade from similar restrietious was 
designed to afford an outlet for agrkudUire ns well as to efX!i>urage spin- 
ning and weaving, whieh ftjrmed the tnaiti oe<uq»ations of tlut poorern 
classes. Instead of rccariving 4 piU’ tu'nl for tlxur rvntes held by tlx‘ Missis- 
sippi (lompany, inv<?stors in stale annuities lumeeforth rt*eeived ii per eent, 
the difference l)oirig applied to the tax r<nluetions already tlwu’ilxvL ' At 

* TIuh conv(‘rHioa oiicniticn was hitU'ily by PiuTtuaentl, many of whoHO 

mcmbcrH wore rvntii^rs, I, aw, howfvrr, ainud at liquitlating tla* rriiiUn cla^H which, 
since lie wub fumhuiantally a atuto w>cuiliht, h<* to he paraHitt’K, ‘Tlio 

casinoBH with which private jita'Kons hamfl t<i pui'chuMo with zi hiuhU hum a rcvcttiw 
enfficient for their pteyosc, btaiaustj it brnughl tlxnn a great inu^rcMt*, he wrote in 
defence oi the convet duti, ‘iadixud them to live in icUeni'HH zuxl (iejuived the Stale 
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ihc samo lime various publlo works projects wore commenced at Law's 
iastigaliou, nolahly tlm construction of barracks, canals and bridges. 
Hitherto citizens had l»ccn ohIigc<l to have Irooiis billeted on them, and 
the provision of barracks constituted a much needed and ])opular relieL 
Nor was th<i eonum^rciai value of canals and bridges lost on Law. With 
one canal he cwm hopcfl to turn Paris into a port. They are working at a 
canal at Klboeuf, wrote the chronicler Ihival at this time, l)y means of 
which lh <7 (‘X|>cct to make the tide of the s('a flow up the Seine to within 
a short distamu*, of Paris, s<j as to render the river more navigable from 
that side and to carry goods on it at all times in abundance and less dear,' 

There was se<nningly no md to the benefits which flowed from the 
miraculous *sysl<m\ 'Phe Hnivcrsily of Paris was endowed with a portion 
of the revenues from the P<vst Office^ ecolcsiastical bodies were en- 
couraged to sell their lands which had long heen out of cultivation so that 
agriculture and the communily at large might further benefit, arrange- 
ments were made for the migration of able-bodied beggars to the colonicis, 
and a s<‘.lieme of public assistance was introduced for the relief of the 
genutruily ne(‘<Iy, In fact, it was proposisd Ho establish hospitals at every 
six leagues where Ihesij poor people shouUl bo received, fed and taken care 
of by tlie inhabilnnlH of tins <tiHlricl', they bcjing obliged to contribute , 
ac<!ording to (^ac:h oiu^’s moans.’ 

It was now ginKu’ally expe<5t<Hl that Law’s signal services would be 
rewanhjd by sonu^ noteworthy mark of official recognition. There 
remained, b<uv(W(T, otw <djstaclo in the way of his employment in any 
public office. Although a naturalized French citizen the Director-General 
W'a>s Hlill a JH'ot (aslant and as such discjuaUnod from holding any govern- 
ment af>{)ointuu^nt. His (^onviu-sion being thus a condition precedent to 
his holding office;, Law actjordingly prepared to abjure the faith of his 
forefathers. The opm'ation of receiving the financier into the Catholic 
Church was, on the udviec of Dubois, enlrusled to the Abbo Tencin whose 
sister, it will be rcmembereil, was Dubois’ mistress and is believed to have 
stood in the sauu; relation to the proselyte. At all events Madame de Tencin 
appears to have acKul as a willing intermediary in the matter. Catherine 
suspected llial she had a greater hand in the process than her brother, and 
this suspicion may have strengthened her decision not to follow tlie 
example of her husband and her children. According to 'Madame’, the 

of the Hojvuie tlu'y niij^ht hnvo done it in some UHoful proffisaion, had they been 
obUg(‘d to work. From lu*n(;e commerce, which is the soul of the State, decayed . . J 
Sec The Present State of the French Revenues and Trade (London, 1720) at p. 22. 
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Duclicss of Orleans, she was v<Ty much upst^ about lli<; wIh^c huHim^sg. 
But this did not prcvuul its (a)mi>l<^tion. Il was orij^ituilly inlt^mhul that 
the formal ecremony of rocc.plion should tak<^ phuu^ in 1‘aris, l)ut tliu 
venue was changed to ilui luiighhouring tovvai of Midun when it hcramu 
known tliat, if ihe cercnnoriy wtu'o h<dd in the (‘apilal, il might he disturbed 
by inas()iiera(h!s and other foolery on the part of the eonvaal's ilhwishers, 
Tim public profession of llic Uoman (!alholic faith was niadi^ at M(dun on 
Scph^nixir 17, 1719. Law r<^peat<xl llu^ pro<‘(^ss less osl<'nlaliotjsly uvo 
months later in his parish ehun-h in Paris, the Ahhe 'l^mein ajiain officiat- 
ing. For his S(U'vices the Ahhe is said to have* n^eeivtul from tin* convert 
shares in the Mississippi Company to tin* Vidm^ of livres. 

For Law, as it had Ixhmi for the French King Ihmry IV two (amluries 
])reviously, J^iris was worth a nmss, ami in atrting as they did btUh men 
were no doubt inspir<Ml hy similar motive's. Hut il cannot readily lie ad- 
nutted that Law’s (nmv(usion and the e.ireumsianet's all(‘ndiii,«* it refh'ctiMl 
much credit on any of the parth's eoneerruHl. 'bhe notoii<ms Ahhe 'r<*nein, 
who Ixaudited to such an exi<*nt finamdally, was a man of seamlalous 
morals; he was later <‘onvi<J<u! of simouy ami I'omhamual i<» pay a large 
fine hy ilio Ihirliament. d'he imuthml, allhoug,h il enahhal Law to gratify 
his amhilion hy opening tln^ way to eahiuet <»ffi('e, provok<vl l)y 
cionsid<frahle opposition from his wife, who stoutly refused to folhjw his 
example. This was d<juhly unfortunate for tin* finaueitu', since (latiuuimrs 
hushand Mr. Seignienr ha<l rtrenlly died; and, hut for thaw’s ehange of 
faith, it seems certain that lliey wtndd hav<* stn/.ed this opportunity to 
legalize ihcir union hy getting married, now that tiu'y wviv fna^ to do so, 
Calhcrim;, it ajipears, ndustal to join herself in malrinmnY with an 
apostate. As will he; smi, tlu^y mwi'r <Iid get married and, altliough 
(Jalherine continued to use his iinm<! and pass tis Ids wife, she had no h*gal 
right to do m. .\s a general topic of eonversution Law’s eonversi<m pro- 
vided his enemies with a wea]»m of which they dhl not seruph* to make- 
full use. Lord Stair, in particular, went out of his way to attai’k l.aw, 
dcnoumdng him both to the British (hivmum^nt ami to the Fr<*neli Ki'gent 
as a Jacobite, to wimm all supporters of the Stuart Preltmder’s cause now 
looked for encouragtanent and support in th<*ir plans, 'rids totally un- 
founded charge was to set dm seal on Stair’s diplomatic ean^tu*. It is true 
that dio (dicvalicr do St. (;eurgt^, as th<^ late Jauu's IPs son was known, 
had appealed to Law as hi good Scotsman ami faithful servant of the 
Regent’, but the financier had refused to commit himself to any cours(% of 
action calculated to jeopardize the alliance already ('xisling Ix^twi'mi ihe 
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governments of Louis XV and George L 

It was thus by no means all sunshine for John Law as his fortune neared 
its heiglU, and slorin clouds kept gathering on the liorizon. More and more 
of the fituincier's ouemios renewed their activities. About this lime a plot 
was discovered lo kill him. The circumstances arc obscure^ and Saint- 
Simon, who is llie aulhurity f(»r this statement, doct not elaborate it 
except: to add that a guard of sirlccn soldiers was assigned to Law for 
the proUM‘.(ion of iiis [)crson and household, A similar guard was provided 
for Law's younger hrolluu William, who had come over from London 
shortly ixdorti this to assist in the management of the bank. Not much is 
known alxuil William Law apart from the fact that he was four years 
younger than John; he had lunm a working goldsmith in Edinburgh and 
later, af((U' Ids migration lo Ijondon, had at his brother’s request acted 
UvS the hank’s ag('nt in llic (aty. Besides a wife and considerable com- 
rm^rcial knowhalgti William l.avv had brought with him to France numbers 
of (U’aflsnum ami artificers, particularly clock- and watchmakers from 
Birmingham, whoso arts and crafts the elder brother was anxious to 
introduces into the country of his ado[)lion. 

Animosity against th<^ two brothers, even lo the point of murder, may 
well have Ixau {M)(!on raged by IVArgenson, whose retention of the office 
of (jonlroller-ChauuMl of Finances was a eonstanl source of irritation to 
jt)hn Law and his fru^nds, although the financier had succeeded in 
arrogating to himself most of the ndnisler’s official functions in the field 
cd finan^;(^ IVArgcxison, who also held the office of Keeper of the Seals, 
now Ix^gan lo (^xp<Ticn(x5 the ins(x:urily of his position. He knew, fur- 
thermore, that lu^ was far from popular in the country. But he was also a 
num of good s(x»se and a certain knowledge of the world, which he had 
iie<juircd in the course of his long career as Cldcf of Police. He realized 
that if h(? p(u\sist(xl in clinging to the finance ministry he would probably 
end by losing not only that portfolio hut tlu?- Seals as well. lie thereupon 
took the hint and intimated his willingness to surrender the portfolio of 
f!nan<uj. At last Uic roail was open lo the realization of Law’s greatest 
ambition. 

'Fo siletujc any doubts whicli remained as lo his change of faith, Law 
reccsivetl the sacrament in the parish church of St. Roch in Paris on Christ- 
mas Day, 1710. At the same lime he was appointed an honorary church- 
warden, and, to mark the occasion suitably, he presented 500,000 livres 
to the churcli’s building fund. His liberality at this time was indeed 
seemingly houmlless. 'He is not avaricious’, wrote the Regent’s mother 
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al‘ llm liittCj *aiKl gives lots of aims lliat are never talked abool. Ibi also 
gives away large sums of money ain! helps many poor p<‘ople.' 

As for Ills (laiholieism, he bore ii: lightly. With tlu^ frail Madanu; ih 
Tenciii, vvlio claimed most of tlie (vredil: for his convta’sioii;, lie was 
aliogelher frank. 

'Now ihai you fadong to our eonummionk sh"b said to lilng ^yoii can lie 
saved . , 

Jle inlcrrufilc^d her before slie could finisli her 8<ai!:tau‘e. 

*'What is the good of saving myself?’ Ire eiu|uire<l wilti eyuieal joeir* 
larity. 1 am satisfied witli luiving saved Fi’aru.!(.%’ 



CltAl'TKU VI 
TIIF, MINISTER 

One (lay early in Jamiary, 1.720, Law’s earriasc was seen to drive into 
lilt* royal {)ala<‘<i of iIk; Tuil(?ri(‘s. During previous visits, wlicn the 
’ finan(U(!r had called on the King, Ins had lecui allowed to drive across the 
great (sourtyard lo the cnlniniH! of the pahuas itself. On this occasion the 
carriage was slopianl hy the guard at tin; outesr gales, while Law got out 
and was obliged lo Iraversi} tlu; (courtyard on foot. This incident, which 
was wittuw(!d hy llie chronicler Buval, gave rise lo various conjectures 
and, sincte trifles of this kind often hon.^ a sinisU^r significance, it was 
tliouglit hy Honii; that the fimmchir might have in some measure fallen 
from favour. In fiuit tlie rcv((rs(5 was tnu(. Ijiiw was graciously received by 
the youthful nion:i''ch simply lo (vmfirm a decision already made by the 
H<,tg(‘ney (ioimeil and publicly announccsl the same evening. On that day 
>- January r>, 1720 ■ ■ John Law was appointed Controller-General of 
Fituuic(!S for die Kingdom of France. 

Ah has been seen, for some months past Law had been effectually 
exercising the power and functions of n finance minister, since D’Argen- 
son, the nominal hold(*r of the of/ict;, was to all intents and purposes a 
cyiiher. Nevm'llieless D’Argenson’s ultimate surrender of his portfolio into 
Law’s lumds, though its political cff(«t was little more than formal, 
created (pdte a stir iti the country. The appointment of a foreigner, even 
though he had become naturalized, lo such a high and powerful office 
in tlu! slate was unprecedented in French liialory. It provoked a con- 
sideralJo amount of hostile feeling, particularly among those, such as 
Saint-Simon, who distrusted 'the system’. But then, as Saint-Simon put it, 
Frenchmen grow accustomed in lime to everything, and the majority 
consoled themselvtjs with the fact, that they were no longer subject to 
D’Ai'gensou’s pupiant humour and his strange hours of business. 

To Ids credit Law declined to touch cither the salary or the perquisites 
of his new office. Hut the saving lo the treasury was more than offset by 
the pensions and other pecuniary favours which the Uegont at this tirne 
thought fit to shower on courtiers and favourites. The object of this 
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largoBse was doubllcHs to plaaata unfavoarablo <Ti(i(dMin of llu* nioont 
appointment, but it was an (^x.ti‘nvaf*aur,e whieh filled tlic minister bnnself 
willi uneasiness* Law still kept up bis W(^ekly mtM‘lin,i>s with Sainl-Sitnou, 
and, beinj>’ presst^l during one eonv(‘rsati<ui at ibis tinu! ht^ rtLaUanlly 
admitted that Orb'ans Svas ruining <':v<‘rylblna; by his prodigality’* Were 
it not for ilu^ Ht\g(‘nl\s stHuningly (‘udlt'ss d(‘man<!s, Law went on, tlu^ bank 
had suffieienl ^<^sou^‘es to m<‘.et all eontingenei<.‘S* As things wertN lunv- 
evens lb(j printing presst^s (smbl not turn <»ut notes fast (uiougb; atui tins 
Iremetulous inflaliom added to the pnwab‘nl rag(^ for speeulalion in the 
Mississipi)! sU)(‘k which had S(‘.i/aMl tin* whole eomilry, iinl(\ss cIumAuhI, 
was bound sooner or later to lead to disasltT, if the mania for buying 
slimild give way to a eorr(‘sporuIi«g mania for stalling and noledudd(‘rs 
should endeavour to e,x(^lumge their nol<\s for speei(*. |>nt in spitr: of his 
professed interest for the ])uhli<', pnrs(% SainLSimoti was no betUT than 
the rest of the eoiiriiers. lb; saw no n‘ason why he should not sliars; in tin; 
gtaieral (;nriehuient, and without telling l.aw he wtmi to the lb‘g(ml and 
asked that llie salary altaelied to a slnecnire office wlueh lu; ludd shouhl 
be increased to 12,()0() livres n year* lb' re<*ords in bis memoirs that liis 
re([uesl: was granbal at on<!(N 

'lo tin; outside obs<;rvm', llu; stupemlons Mississif)pi boom showed no 
signs of d<;elim% li^i alone <;oltai>se. At the time <jf Law’s appoialmenl as 
(kmtroIba’dbaKual original httO livre shanss wert^ reporlt'd to be ehan|‘ing 
hands at .1J),0()() livr(;s (Nub, A few days hefor(\ a general me«‘ting of the 
(lomi)any luul apprt)ved the Ditartor-Lern'ral’s proposal to fix tlu^ 
dividends for the ensuing year in aaliei[>ation at 40 per t;ent of the par 
value of the shares; but, in vi(;w of their gn*nlly enhaneed mark<»t vahas 
this nomiitally birg<* <livi(haid amotinteil in praeli(H' to li(ilt‘ more than <»nt; 
per cent of the value wlueh th<' public put on lh<‘m. It is mmec'essary t<i 
analyse Law's slabimcnt of the (Company’s busiiu;ss <‘xot‘pt tt» not<‘ that tlu; 
profits, whie.h he 4inlieipale<l with eharacf^uislit' (tptimism, (audd only have; 
been yielded after ycfars of [mfieni and stiet’essful developnuait of tlu; Missis- 
sippi area. Notwilbslamling these figures, whos<‘ signifi(;ance was no! lost 
u]H)n llu! sagacious investor, spi»eulafors continued to bnv for a rise, but 
they wore for ll^c most i>arl made; up of that numerous but delndtHl stsUiou 
of the comnmnity which does not rush to buy tmlil tlie r<‘al as distinct from 
the apparent lop of the boom has been passtnh The prudetil and ex- 
porienetul operators wore already beginning to s<;li out and s<‘t;k <dber 
fields for lluar invoslnionts. 

The 8])eculal()rs, wlio had the foresight to rtsilixio lludr luyhllngs, now 
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invcsUul in rnrunH«liru*s uilli tin* prufits tlmy had made. (a>m- 

pamlively few trauNfrnetl their nmm^y ahraatl - th<?y were chiefly for- 
MnsI jH^ople*, iorlmliup, Law hitnself, uiveMt<‘d their profits inside 
Frama*. The resali, of emiisi*, was a rapitl upward mov<^ in the prices of 
all surh eornrnoditir^ in demand fi»r this purpost*. Land and houses were 
i)hvlotrs ol)Jt*e,ts of investment, ami when tliey wan'e miohtalnahlc recourse 
was ha<I (<» jevvels, plal<\ furniture, horses, earrui«»es and works of art, 
Lonnuuner forms of merehandist' were also invested in, Includinp; gro- 
(a‘ri<*:w dry poods and even li<»uks. (hn* ent(*rprising sloekjohher, for iri- 
stan(*<% houpht tip an (nttire (»dith»n of Bayh^’s Diet tonary. Fttr-stnung 
liohlers of bank-notes likewise' began to ex<*hange lh<*ir paper for (!oin/ 
Forenn»si atnonp, the latttn* was Louis Annnmk Frince do Lonli, son of 
bavv's f(»nner pation. Ib* had tnatle ernuinoiis sums through speculation 
aidtsk it is saiil. by ailvama* infttrmatitm from Law, but for some reason 

• - probably lieeanst* tin* < !ontrolh*r U<*n<‘ral no hmger yiehled to his 
piU'sisttMit denmmls for ‘tips' In* rt<iw tunuHl against him ami procct^ded 
to do (‘Very thing In* eiudtl to injurt* Law and tils (joneerns, lie began by 
siunlitig three wagotis to the lumk wlueh were what lu* estimalod would 
hti rt‘<iuiretl to transp<»rt the gold whieh he projios^'id to olilain in exchange 
h»r his <*onsith‘rahh' note hohlinp. So as not to impair public e<mfidoncc 
baw dar<*d not rt*rusi’ this endmnassing elaim, hut as soon as he had satis- 

* Law ondcavouird \vitiantt Mirt’r4s U) <’nttntrrnei lids tnaleury by exposing its folly 
in tlir Knoioh po-u*. On Maioli II. IV’.Ut, hr wrol<* with Ids usual rogrnt reasoning in 
tlif‘ Mrrrutr fir Ftmvrt 'Mot proplo. Murpibod at llioir own gain, lliouglii they 
ndght imii it ion» heaps oi gold ami Obor, widoh thry call ronlmng. They did not 
roO’-idor duU the adv.niood poor of f4oi’lvM ditl not s<i aim’h n'lu’csfnu ourouit luonry 
tis capita! liind'. . . . Itut lhi-< toith hemmirs ludpaldr by Urn surprising hoighi iho 
htofks tost* to, lot titry art null y Mirpa^-cd in value all tlu^ gold and silver whieh wul 
<‘v<‘r he Itt the Kin.'pioni. Ileie ‘.(Jiue will tuU jail to ohitsu that therefore they look 
upon tlie-.o j-ioi le. to he htti an intagnmi’y and ehititeim'al estate and that ih(‘y were 
in the ri;*,hl lo imptove tie* happy uuum'iji ol parting with them. ! answ(*r lh<‘ houses 
of l*arl'» taken top.tuher a‘* a capital stock surpitf-s perhaps in valuta all the Hp<*tdi!' in 
till' Kiiifvloia. The land * of Idmu’e are w<uth itiore than all tin* gtdd wliicli slill liei4 
hid in the oiiie N of Ihoti. Have then the honses and laiuls lor lids reason nothing hut 
a ehiimM’ieal \alocV tipott ilti’. leilexhut, whieh I Httgivst to the tnosl part of those 
who never made any rellexhm in tlndr lives, I wotild ask will th<‘y all conn* jo a 
I’esoluthni in one day lo teali/i* all ihelr lands and t‘onv<M't them into money. It 
sinih a fren/.v ^4^ould tak<* plaee, it wnmld reduee the most eonsiderahh'- hmisew ami 
lands lo nothing, and then llnve Mupid sellers will want buyers. WluU m a Uuil 
k<*epii up lumh. to tlndr lawrul v.slue, how Idgh soever hut that tlu^y are not sottl o 
reall/e iliem? N<d>ody velh. tiicm hul to retrieve their affairs; the posstissors commonly 
c»mteni thene.elves witli llte jevenmvi whieh they produce, and they ar(! ilievelort^ 
very rarely olf<M’e<l for side, and when they are tln^re’s always ns many buyers as 
Kidhus. Men ouf'ht, then, with legmd to f hares lo think after the same 

ordiM' iis they do with I'esfu’Ci to their estates. They seem unwilling to do U ttumv 
si'Inc!., iind iheje lu nothing diftieult as ti» convin<'.e a mullilude of Ibcir nc 
iuleres;! and mnke them pursue it,* 
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ficd it hclmrricd off to complain to tlie RoiJjcnU Orloaius sent lor llio priiico 
and rcprimandoil liim, l)iU legally lus ccmld not pn^voal liim from k<u^})ing 
tlio specie. In revcng<j (loali spread llio most damaging runionrs about 
Law vvliicli ho could ('.olknjt or iuv<‘rU. 

Tho (lonlrollor-Gcnoral now f<»und liimstilf called up<n» to lakt': a vital 
decision. The ‘sysicnf was in danger, and in se<*kit»g l(^ pr(\s(n*ve it In^ ftdl ho 
bad lo chooHo l>etv/<*en supporting the notes of the bank and tlu^ shares of 
the Company, ThonoU^s, wducdi now <'nJoy(^d l(*gal e.nrreru^y ihrouglnuit the 
kingdom, were in the bands of all classes of the community and they 
enjoyed the backing of the government. I'lie on th<^ ollun* baruk 

were possessed by a relaliv(dy small section of tb<‘ community which hud 
purchased ihcni largely in the hop(‘. of private gain. In the beginning ho 
decided that he must support the notes., anti his deeisiort was tittI>odi<*d in 
a slalesmanliktj cleeree whitdi was puhlisluMl on February 2ds 1720. Tliis 
decree provitletk first, dial bn* purposes of eottlrol anti adtnlnistralitm itio 
hank and tins Company shtjuld bt^ nmalgarnaltnl; st^etmtlly, that in no 
circumstances slioubi the combintMl insliutlion he etmipelltal to make 
xidvauccs by way ot loans to th<? King; Ihirtlly, that thtua^ shonltl bt^ no 
issues of notes except oit the autht>rity of n <l<‘er(*e of lh<» (lonneil wln^n 
requested by a general meeting of slmrehtdtltu's; and finally, that, tlio 
Company's offic^^ shonltl ht^ elost^d to all tlt^allrtgs in Us shart's. By this 
piece of lt‘gislatitai f-aw etjnsidtu'titl it better that public tamfitltuiet* in the 
notes should be mnintained, and inflatitm elitMtkta!, while letting ihti price 
of the shares gradually drop. 

Unfortunately for the (kntrtdloir-lMmeral ht* was ptnsuadtsl t<» rtwtTHO 
this policy lt\ss than a forttnght later. On March H u dt^enu^ was published 
retjpening the Loiupatiy’s office ftu* tlui purtdiase ami salt' of shares, while 
the price was arbitrarily fixt^tl at <),(K)() livrt's a sliart% That is tti say, the 
government undertook to pay 9,000 livnts in harik-ntUtss for t'ueh share 
any indivitlual boltler wisht^d to dispost' of. Tht^ etmstupn'ni rush lo sell 
showed that the shares were consitlerahly t^vt^rvalutvl at itus figurt! while 
tins attempt to *peg' the price at; 9,000 made wibl inflation Inevitable. 
During the next two months tlu^ note issue was ine.reased by th(^ cnonmnis 
sum of 1,500 million livres, which went into circulation in payment of 
shares. Tluj same edict, in an attempt to check sp<H‘uIalion, prohibited all 
further dealings in futures or primes. 

There is no doubt that the d<!cree of Mandt 5 niully involves! the 
^systcm”s ruin. Opinions have long been tlivuled as to tlu' ('Xlent of the 
Controllcr-Gcncrars responsibility for this fatal mensunt, 'riie nim'ttnnilh- 
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century Fr<‘n<’li sot'ialist Louis Blanc, who regarded it not merely as an 
error but as a (U’inin, was conviruaxl that it was the work of Law’s enemies, 
‘'riie (ItxT't^e of Fel)ruary 24 saved tiu? system by ruining several great lords’, 
lu^ wrott^; ‘that of ManL 5 saved several great lords by destroying the 
syslein,’ Dutol, who had worked in the hank as a cashier, expressed 
aslonishnuMit that his master liad (tonscnlcd to such a disastrous step. 

ilti should luiv<i p(‘rccivod the dar»gcr inherent in the government’s 
ptirehasts of shares’, he wrote, kind he should have realized that the 
cxei^ssive inenvisi* in inUe issue, whiedi these purchases necessarily in- 
volve<l, was boiuul pi in»pair eonfiihmee and spread alarm far and wide. 
He should not have overlooked llui faxT he was in a sense personally 
res}>onsibl(^ for llie notes, since he had made them national currency, 
wlun’eas it was not the same' with the shares, whose value was properly 
Hjuiaking fix(xl by public opinion’. Other contemporary economic writers, 
on ihe other hand, sne.li as Forbonnais and du Haulchamp, considered 
llie <Ieer<ie of March 5 to he a logical cx])rcssioh of Law’s policy, and 
they hav<^ lunm followed in llu^ nineteenth century by such leading eco- 
nomists as Thii^rs, Dai re and Levasseur, 

(|U(islion lias now btxni n^solved hy the recent publication of the 
Idslory of Law’s firume.ial administration by himsiJf, ^ Tins leaves no 
<loubt that Law put forw'ard tbc decree of March 5 with his eyes open 
and in th<) full knowledge of the risks lie ran. He states he had come to the 
<!0nelusi<m that he could no longer 'maintain the value of the notes’, i. e. 
preserve their purchasing iiowcr, since there were already too many in 
circulation; and, although he appreciated the arguments of Dutot and 
people like him, he also felt lie liad an obligation to the investors who 
had provided llio capital whicli was now being employed to enable tlie 
government to li(]uidalo the national debt Tf he was carried at this 
moment to cxc(‘ss,’ h<j wrote, 'it was because excess was necessary to cure 
the excessive com()lainls of the State... In spile of the rcmonsti'ances 
which were made lo him ho persisted in the purchases of sb.ares which led 
to die mulliplicxilion of notes and his own downfall. He sacrificed the 
reputation whicli he had ac(iuircd by the establishment of his bank, whose 
collapse became imminent by reason of the extreme desire which he pos- 
sessed to restore speedily the State’s affairs through the extinction of all 
its dc^bts. Thus this oiieratlon, which has commonly been considered an 
iiujxcusablc folly, appears quite otherwise when its nature and objects are 
examined.’ 

^ Tn S(((^ Profiiswor Har.sin’s edition of Law’s works, Vol. Ill, pp. 367-373. 
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However misguliled be may have been in this instances parlicularly 
when judged by subseqiKnil <jv(‘uts, it eannol be denied that tlu! ( lianroller- 
General at this lime resorl<id to a numlun* of otluu* violetU, atul nnfra'tmuite 
measures in an <‘ndt‘iivour to sustain by force tin* 'sysleur wliich the 
public was declining to Hup|M)d: voluntarily. ‘I will coinptd (‘onlidtnuv*,'* 
he said. A decree of January 21^ J720, liad atilhori/.cd tim st^arch of all 
housc^s, even those Ixilonglng to ndigioiis conununi(i<*s, for old coins 
which had bt^en witidudd from recoinago. This was followed by inons 
sumptuary and tyrannical legislation. I’he wearing of diamonds ainl other 
precious stones on tluj ptu'son was forbidthai iiiuh^r p(*nally of eonfiseation 
and a fine of 10,000 livres. (ioldsmilhs were prohibited from making any 
gold or silver arlichis ex<xq)t (ipiscopnl rings. l*aynu‘uts for all ainounlH in 
cxc(^ss of JOO livres in future had to he madij in rioUs and not it» specie* 
Perhaps the height of tyranny was reaebeil hy tin* edi(;t td I’ehruary 27 
whicli forha<lc any person of wliatiwtu' rank or wealllt from k(‘<'ping gold 
or silver to tlu^ amount of more than 5lK) livres. The penalty was a fine 
of 10,000 livres aiuh of cotirse., tlu* eonfiseation of the spe<*it% To this <‘ntl 
infodtialions were (‘ticouraged and the Infornuu* giv<*n a siiare ♦>{ the 
treasure. It was laid down that lh<‘ police might imter ami search any 
house in execution of llvis deer<‘c. 

Tlu^ notorious (hauce of February 27 was rigorously enfon'ish and it 
naturally led to a mass of dt^nunciaiions of indivitInalH ft»r hoarding 
8poci<*. Tile itulu<*em<'ntH ofhrrcil fo inbrnmu’s npp<‘ah*d tt) tin* w^irst in** 
stinol.H arul passions in the community at a ihno when manners and nuuals 
had grown particularly lax. Spittdul or jtNilous sm*vanls went especially 
prone to dcaionruar their ma.steu\s, arul in one instance a son gave in for** 
mation against his own father. Not evi*n ndigujus c‘stablislunenls were 
exempt from these pmceedings, and altns were camfiscatetl on tlu* ground 
that, if i\my w<u*e n^ally what they purportetl l<» he, lh <7 shtndd already 
have hmi given to charily, However, tin* law' was n<»t fairly administerod 
as between rich un<l poor. Men likts the Prine<» de (!onti, who openly 
admitted having carted away several wagon loatls <»f gohl frmn the lumk, 
auhnrutle<l to the most tierfunctory stfareh of their lumsi^ atid kept their 
treasure. Olbcrs less fortimale were relieved of tlu*ir forlimt‘s in quick 
order, including the brolluirs Paris, who imsuecessfully eruU'OVoured to 
transport 7,0{K),00() livres to Lorraim% 

It now only rcmaimal for Law to do away altogether with the cir-» 
dilation of gold and silver, <m?n in Hiiudl amounts. On March 11 it was 
announced that gold should cease to be eruploy(sl for the payimait of any 
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debt as from May 1, and silver as from August 1, No individuals except 
goldsmiths were permitted to retain any specie in their possession, and 
goldsmiths were only to have so much as their business required. Thus 
was France to become the first country in the civilized world where a man 
could not pay a debt or conduct any normal commercial transattion with 
gold or silver coin. In defence of his unique innovation the Controller- 
General argued that gold and silver, like silk and wool, could now be put 
to some useful purpose, while the paper currency, having no intrinsic 
value, could not be diverted from its proper purpose which was to cir- 
culate as a medium of exchange. • 

All these legislative measures met with a mixed public reception. Two 
ecliocs, wluch reached Law, have been preserved, 

T think it hard’, wrote the Regent’s mother, ‘that there is no more gold 
to be seen, because for forty-eight years now I have never been without 
some beautiful gold pieces in my pocket.’ 

Lord Stair’s comment was more acid. 'There can be no doubt of Law’s 
catholicity’, said the British ambassador, ‘since he has established the 
Inquisition after having first proved transubstantiation by changing 
paper into money.’ 


2 

The Mississippi mania, which swept France and reached its height 
during the winter of 1719-1720, brought other evils in its train. As we 
have setm, there was a plicnomcnal rise in prices; and this inflation, 
accompanied by a great increase in gambling and a looseness of morals 
generally, was unhappily reflected by an alarming outburst of robberies 
and other crimes of violence. The popular resort of the gamblers in the 
capital was the so-called market of St. Germain near the Latin quarter 
on the left bank of the Seine. Notwithstanding an edict which prohibited 
gambling in public under heavy penalties, this ncighbourliood abounded , 
in ganibling cslablislimonts of all kinds. According to Buvat, as much as 
60,000 livres were commonly staked on a single throw of the dice or turn 
of a card, while the players seemingly treated the wads of notes, with 
which 'their pockct-boob ' were stuffed, as nothing more than inconse- 
quential pieces of paper. 
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Crimes against the person now assumed dr(‘adrul projjorlions. lil('V(ni 
people were killed atul robheil in Paris alone within tlu^ space of a few 
days. Qiianlilics of arms, legs and trunks of <uir|»ses Iwdonging to victims, 
who had l>c<;n murdered for Uudr money and tluai (Mil to pitaavs, wmaj 
dragg( 2 d out of llu; riv<M\ 'Flu^ erinu^ wxive spriMid to ihe provim‘<\s, where 
masked liighwaynicn inh^sted the roads and h<‘ld up Iravelhu's. A hnv un- 
lucky speculators and gamhhu's coinniilled sui(ud<M hut the majority turned 
to a lif(i of crime in order to laicoup llu!ms<Jv<^s. TIu‘ (dimax was rtMudu'd 
in a sensational nuirder, which gaiiual a wi(h‘, notori<‘ty, and firmly fixed 
public alteniion on llu; nuaiace, not only from the: revolting eireutustauees 
of its commission hut also from tlu^ fae.t tlial the pertu^lralors w(M‘e all 
men of aristocratic birth, of whom one was alli<ul to sevi^ral reigning 
houses and claimed kinship with ifie Ih'giMit himsedf. 

Antoine Josi^ph Count de Horn was a young (‘avalry offietT ladonging 
to a well-known Dut(di family. Ih^ had lu'cn drawn to Paris when the 
Mississippi boom was at its ludght, hut a stM'ies of lu'uvy 1 ohs<*s in tlu^ Hue 
Quiiujampoix, accompanied hy Ids natural (':xlravagaue<% had hdt him, at 
the entl of two months, without a sou. In a momrnl of w(‘akn(*ss lu^ enten^d 
into a consiiiracy with two companions, llu* Manpds di^ h«‘slang and the 
Count de Mille, to roh a stockjohlnu* nanuMl Lacroix, to whom llu^ 
jiretendtHl they had a Iarg<‘ (|uaiUily of stock to S(dl at a low priia^ A meet- 
ing was arrangixl in a tavern ealhal dv lUns in tlu^ Hm* Vtniiso, 

near tlu^ Hm? QuiiuMUiipoix, wluux^ a privnl(^ room was n‘st‘rvtMj for llu* 
oslensihle transaction of the husim^ss. I^amoix had no soomu' taktai out: his 
bulging p()ek<U-hook, wlTudi (umlairuul no It*ss than 130,000 livrt's, whtai 
one of llui conspirators, Lc^taug, hdt tin: room in ordtM' to kt*(‘p waUdi on 
the stair<jas(*. Horn llum got; up and, jiassing behind tlu^ unfortunate 
johh<*r’s (dudr, thnwv n na{)kin over Ids IumuI. Whennipon d<* IVlilh^ fell 
upon Lacroix and stabbed him witli Ids dagg(*r. On tlu^ joldu'iAs erying 
out Horn promptly Hnalch<‘d llu* <Iagger from his e,onfed(*rate and 
despatched his victim with r(‘[H^aUjd blows. 

At this moment n water-carri<T, who liv<Hl on tfu^ floor alu)v<% thought 
ho heard some unusual noises and lu^ ImsUauul to inform ilu* larullord. 
The latter made his way to llu^ room and, seeing !,v(\staug who had Iuhmi 
keeping waudi Lake to his luuds, guess(ul there was souualdng wrong and 
proceeded to lot'.k the door from llu* outside, at the sanu* tiuu* giving the 
alarm. Horn and de Mille made their eseape hy the window into tlu* stnntt 
below, hut in the descent de Mille injur<nl liis h*g. Tins latter einaunstanee 
attracted the attention of some passers-by, who had lutard tlu* alarm, and 
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they promptly seized de Mille and carried him off to the nearest magis- 
trate. De Mille, who had the dead jobber’s wallet in his pocket, at first 
denied everything. He asked to be allowed to go to the lavatory where he 
succeeded in getting rid of the wallet undetected, having first abstracted 
several bank-notes which he unwisely concealed in his armpits and under 
his socks. On being searched, the notes, all bearing unmistakable blood- 
stains, were discovered, and de Mille thereupon made a complete con- 
fession. The wallet was also recovered and de Mille conducted to the scene 
of tJic crime. Meanwhile Horn had succeeded in making his way to 
another magistrate, to whom he pretended that he had just himself been 
robbed. He was about to be released when the magistrate’s clerk, whose 
suspicions had been aroused by Horn’s anxious manner, whispered to his 
master that the Count was trying to save himself. The magistrate then 
demanded to be taken to the Rue Venise, and on their arrival they found 
the first magistrate with Count de Mille who, not knowing what had 
happened, clearly recognized his confederate as an accomplice. Both men 
wer(j removed to prison where Horn eventually made a lull confession 
under torture. 

If justice in Regency France was not always sure, it was certainly, 
expeditious. Tlic clay afterwards the two murderers were tried and con- 
demned to (loalh, atid within the next forty-eight hours their appeal had 
been heard and dismissed by the Council. Frantic attempts were made to 
save young Horn’s life, and several thousand letters on his behalf were 
addressed to the Regent. But Orleans, who was usually inclined to be 
merciful, on this occasion remained inexorable. There is no doubt that 
his alii tu do was strengthened by Law, who insisted that a conspicuous 
example must be made, since such a dastardly crime, committed in full 
daylight almost within a stone’s throw of the exchange market, could not 
fall to cause widespread fear. Horn was moreover suspected by Law, not 
without good reason, of having been mixed up in other crimes of violence. 
At all events Orleans declined to yield to the solicitations of Horn’s 
friends. T know dial he is related to me through my mother’, he said, 
'rujvcrth(dess he deserves death for his dreadful crime, and justice must 
take its course.’ With these words the Regent shut himself up in his room 
and refused to emerge until he heard that justice had been done. 

On Martsh 22, four days after the murder, Horn and de Mille wore 
executed in the Place Grove by being broken on the wheel. Horn, who 
refused to take poison which a friend had smuggled into his prison cell, 
met his end with courage, and is said to have survived for an hour and a 
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quarter after ail liis limhw had eru.dicd hy i\\e t‘?coeuiionor. ^ 

The (]<)ntr<»ller-Gen(*ral, \vho had insisled ou sueh a s<rv(‘r<' (aainple m 
a (ielornait to others, made use of the episode as an ^^x.etlsc for an aelioa 
\v!nt:!i he had had in mind for SiJine time * - the elositi^ of the notorious 
Kiio (^hiJiu^arnpoix, WIhmi he was eapir to foster spetadation in the 
Mississippi Company’s shares tlie ac.tivilies \vhi(di look pla<‘t‘ in this street 
had l<e;ta of advantaj*e, and on one oeeasion he had visitt^d it hinm(df, 
receiving- a Iriuuiphnl re(*(q)ti<m as he dul so. I>ul. il was a far <liffer(*nt 
story with a fallin^j; market which he was ilesperaU^ly anxious to sttslain, 
la those altered eirciiinstan<*(.s, the sln^ot, uhi(di was lh<? nnlnral origin 
of every alarmist nmumr, could only la* an ae.nle emharnissment. Law 
now declared that sue.h a market for the Company's shar(‘s as lh<i Uue 
Quincainpoix was no longer rcupured, siinu^ the price of shares had 
lecently hoen fixed at 9,000 livres. On the same day as Horn and Iiis 
confederate mol their end in llu* IMaee (^»rev(' the ('ohihrated street wua 
declared shut: to ell dealings in soeurillos, A ftwv days latter the prohil^ition 
was exlotuled under heavy penalty to all olluu' districts of Ihtris, 

Clandestine dealings in slock e<mlirui<*d to take plmu* on n small scale, 
but generally speaking the era of ufihridhsl Hp(‘culalion was ov<n\ But the 
day of reckoning was yet to come. 


3 


Now that affairs showed signs of g(»ing hadly, Law lu^gan to lo.s{% favour 
w'ilh llie il(‘gent\ and cm Kcveral occasions hard wot‘<ls passed lH»tween 
tliem. Orleans complaiiuHl pcanlantly that, since I.aw had heecuu? Con- 
troller-! ;eiierak vanity and umhithm Imtl lurrunl his head. *Ynii may 
depend upon it’, wrote Lord Stair in a letter to Vi^hliehall dated Maredj 12, 
1720, "that Law is mightily shaktm in Ids nia!?ler'’s good opinion, who, 
within these few days past, luis useil him most (’rutdly to his face, ealliitg 
him all the nmm?s that ean he thought of, knave and madman, etc.’ The 
British ambassador also heard from Le Blaine, the Siainaury at War, who 
happened to he in the room, how Law calhsl i\i the Balals Boyal at a 
moment when the Ri'gent was perfeutning a certain act of nature. *Tlte 

Duke of Orleans was upon the close-stool when Law eauus !n’ and 

The foregoing details are based on the afcouiit furnished tnany yearn after tha 
be.Htaug, the third conspirator, who nt/ub* good Ins eseape uiul livetl until 

1764, will be foimtl in the Appendix to VoL II of BtivarM Journal (k la 

Rti^encG (i>un8, 1865). 
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moreover he 'was in such a passion that he ran to Law witli his breeches 
about his heels and made him the compliment above mentioned.’ The 
Regent concluded his tirade ol abuse by telling the Controller-General 
that *he did noL know what hindered him to send him to the Bastille and 
that there was never one sent thither that deserved it half so well.’ 

The effect of this extraordinary outburst, which was propably occa- 
sioned by a difference of opinion over the unpopular sumptuary edicts 
wdiicli Law had pressed upon the Council, soon passed, and before long 
Law had succeeded in regaining a great measure of the Regent’s con- 
fidence. At the same time Law was visibly worried, his own temper grew’" 
short and he became nervous and easily excited. He could not sleep at 
nights and was reported to pace and even run about his bedroom ^making 
a lerrihlo noise, sometimes singing and dancing, at other times swearing, 
alaring and stamping, quite out of himself. One night his wife, who was 
awoken by the disturbance he made, came into his room and was forced 
to ring and summon assistance. The officer of the Guard was the first to 
arrive on the scone and, to his utter astonishment, discovered the Controller- 
General in his night-shirt with two chairs set in the middle of the room, 
round which he was dancing wildly. 

The fact that the government undertook to buy any shares that might 
bo offered at 9,000 livres kept the printing presses working day and night 
turning out notes to pay for them. This proceeding provided an added 
stimulus to tlie general inflation. Prices of commodities, particularly food, 
soared to fantastic heights — a plienomenon which was scarcely surpris- 
ing, since there were notes to the nominal value of nearly 3,000 million 
livres in circulation throughout France in the spring of 1720. It was with 
llm design of checking the colossal rise in prices, which was inherent in the 
inflation, that Law consented to a step which was to bring disaster upon 
Im system and ultimately upon himself. 

On May 21, 1720, a royal edict was published decreeing the successive 
devalulion of both money and shares.. A bank-note representing 100 livres 
on May 21 was to be worth 80 livres on July 1; it was to be lowered in 
value by degrees until the end of the year when it would be worth only 
50 livres. In the same way the Mississippi Company’s shares were to be 
reduced in value from 9,000 livres to 5,000 livres. 

Tills famous edict produced a general public outcry, and in its effect 
it spelt the death knell of Law’s 'System’. The man-in-the-street felt as one 
would today if ho were suddenly told that his £> 1 note or 1 bill would 
be worth only half its face value in six monilis’ time. In reality the edict 
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was a mere juggling wiih figures, siiirui llie {mrcliasiug power of r>() livn^s 
ill December would still lu‘ roughly <j<|uivaleut llial of 100 livn's iti May 
— that is, the new 5()-livre nole would buy approxinialt'ly jis imich in the 
way of food, cattle, Iious<js, (‘Ic., as llui old lOOdivre n(»l(^ had done. But 
the pid)Iic did not n^gard it. in that light. They fell lli<‘y W(‘re being robbed 
of half Lb(dr radios, although in Iriilh tliis wealth was no more than weallli 
on paper and really liclilious. iMulluu-mon*, the (Hlie.l siManingJy <‘onslilul<xl 
a de[)arture from the undertaking pnwiously gdvmi by tlu^ govtunnunU 
tliat whatever variations might lake plae<^ in |1 h‘ eoin of the nvdm, the 
standard of the bank-notes sliould rt^main fixi^d ami invarialiht. 'bhe m^t 
result was to sliatltjr eonfi(h‘n<‘e, so that holders of botli notes and shanis 
now ruslied to eonv<u*l: tluan into mor<j snhslanlial assets* 

As in the ease of the edh^l of Mandi 5, which initialed the proc<rss <»f 
ruin, opinions have been dividtHi as to tlu‘ <>xteni to which I. aw must be 
held n^jKmsildo for the ediel. of May 21. ddu' lidk of iIk’; day, on the 
tongues of sueh gossifis as Buvat and Barbier, bad it that l^aw was oji- 
posed to the edict and that it was in faid deviH<‘d by D'Argimsou atul 
other enemies of the ('ontrolhu-dhauMail with llu^ obj(s*l of ruining hinn 
There is no <i<mhl, howeviu*, that Daw took part in framing it ami was in- 
duced to glvij it his approval, <^v(m if it was not evimtnally promulf*at(sJ 
in tfu! exact form whi<di lu^ had originally siiggested* There* is no ihmht 
too that, da/ed and confused by ev(‘r rising’ priees on tiu* one band and llu^ 
Heg'(‘nfs (*V('r imtnvising <‘Xlravaga?i<‘(* on the otiuu’, lu* was in sympathy 
with the dtd’lationary primdple which it <‘rnbodie(h In hater years Law 
aduiillnd that llui <sliet was the product of mature reflei'tion at»d that its 
terms had heiai discussed with the lu'gent as long as twc> monllis b<dt>r<? 
its promulgation hy the Council. 

As it stood, the ill-falcs! (slici (suihl not fail to produce* universal e-on* 
slernalion, since* ev(*ryone persist<*d in thinking that he was tnnv only 
worth half us nnudi as lu* had been. 'I'he publh^ outeu^v was prodigious. 
There was not a rich man, saiti Saint-Simon, who diil not st‘<‘ lumsidf in 
straitcmwl turcumstanees or a poor man as reduct*<l to begg.ary. Par- 
luumint, of course, promptly refusinl to regwlor so unpopular ami detested 
a measure and sent a deputation of prolt‘sl t«i the Palais Uoyah 'llu^ IC'gtmt 
Imrricdly called tlu^ (ammdl tog<^thiT, and less than a week after its pu- 
blication, the e<li<!t was rept^aled/ But the damage had been done* (lon- 
lidence, that precious and intangible commodity inrllspensalde to tlu^ sue- 

^ Law wan pnisMit at lids mc^aing and spoke agnhist thr rsiieal* hut in thr temper of 
the times he was, of coursf, powerless to t>revenl it. 
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cessful operation of 'the system’, had been irreparably damaged. Nothing 
now could retard the painful process of liquidation. 

Ihc Parliament and public now clamoured for the sacrifice of the 
ol>vious scapegoat in the person of the Controller-General. To his credit 
the Regent was determined not to punish Law by sending him to the 
Bastille or otherwise abandoning him to the popular fury. Outwardly, 
liowever, Orleans pretended to placate the general feeling. Within forty- 
eight hours of the repeal of the edict the Regent sent Le Blanc, his 
S(?cretary of State, to Law, with a message thanking the Controller- 
General for his services and relieving him of his portfolio. In delivering 
this message Le Blanc added, with a touch of understatement, that the 
ex-minisLor should be given a bodyguard day and night, 'as many people 
in Paris did not like him.’ Law, who was not expecting to receive his 
<ju ictus, in this manner, took the news quite coolly, his only request being 
that he dt^sired an audience of the Regent. He was duly conducted to the 
Palais Royal, hut apparoiilly as part of a pre-arranged act to impress the 
courtiers and public who habitually hung about the entrance to the 
palaces llic Kogcut refused to receive him. But on the following day Law 
W'as S(H:rclly taken to one of the private entrances and brought up the 
hackslairs to the Regent’s apartments. Orleans concluded his little comedy 
by welcoming his visitor graciously and treating him as well as ever. While 
reluctantly obliged in the public interest to relieve him of his office of 
Controller-General llic Regent hoped that Law would continue to act as 
Director-CJcncral both of the bank and the Mississippi Company. Neverthe- 
less, although Orleans and tlic rest of the government and court had been 
too closely identified with Law’s system in the heyday of its success to 
sacrifice its principal arcliitcct, it was clear that his continued presence in 
Frances was merely rc<}uired to clear up the debris which the collapse of 
the edifice had produced. 

Advantage was now taken of Law’s temporary eclipse to repeal the edict 
which forbade ilic possession by any individual of more than 500 livres 
in s[)ccie. 'There Is a decree’, noted the lawyer Barbier ironically, 'which 
allows us to have as much money in our houses as we please. This per- 
mission comes when nobody has got any!’ The evils of unbridled in- 
flation were now to be brought home with a vengeance to all classes in 
h’ranccj. llie Dowager Duchess of Orleans summed up the general feeling 
at (k^urt. 'The working people no longer want to work’, wrote Madame, 
'and they pul a price on their goods three times higher than they are now 
worth because of the bank-notes. I have often wished that these bank-notes 
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wcro con.«iignotl to liolU’ircs They are nuich tnorcj of a wot ry than a Iu»Ip 
to my son, aiul it is impossible to chiserihe all iho evil tliai has n^sulted from 
them ... T sliouKI like lo see Law go lo the Devil vvlih bis aiul f 

wish that he bad never st^t in Franee,^ 

4 


It lias g(ai(^rally la^en nssrnn<Hl dial Law's ‘sysliair eollap;'<‘(! on ibe mor- 
row of the ilLfated (idict of May 2L and ibal llu» whole pap(a' fahri^^ wbieb 
the financier had assidtioiisly hnilt up over the past few years iinnnHliately 
tumbled to ibo ground. Ar.iun-ding to the aee<!ple<l aniborities i!u! value of 
ibo bank-notes virtually fell to zero at. ibis nionnaU. As Sir Janie:i Steuart 
pul; il in bis famous Principle's of PoUtietd Petmomy. published laler in the 
eiglitcxTilh century, on llm day following llu^ edi<‘l {Uiyom^ tnigbl have 
starvixl vvilb 100 millioiis in bis ptu'kt't. Families poss(*ssing (ortimes of 
several hundred ttmusand livns, we rea<b wen* nsImuMl to beggary or 
drlv<‘U l<) suieide. But ibis was not so. Oiherwise Law would in all proba- 
bllily have hmi obliged t<» leave llu* country imnu'v'lialely. 'I'lie truth is 
that the h'geud of a ealaslropbie monetary <b^))re(uali<»n is not refb’ettul in 
the coursi^ <»f taanmodity prie<*s at tliis time, atul there is no eviihnu’e that 
in tlu! day-to-day conmn^niial iransaelimis of the piudod tiu' baiik-noUs (udy 
commanded a fra(!ti()n of their face value. Then* w/is, of eounas a witle- 
spiead scramble on the pari of llu* public to g(‘t rid of tlu*m as wt*Il as the 
ftbare.H in exchange for speeJe ami otlu‘r eomitmdities of intrinsn* value, 
(amuDKxIily prices, however, sIiowe<! little rise in terms of notes. What 
ImpjK'ned was that during the months that followed, Law eomau'ted various 
ineasur<»s with the Kegent vvlu(*h wt'n* designed lo <!(»ntrac:t the elrenlaliou 
of the nol(*s and maintain the pne<^ of the Mississi[^pi (Itnupany's shares. 
It was a gallant (d’fort to save the remnants of the System, but eofjfhlenee 
conlinued lo ebb away until by the <‘nd of the Htimmer Law reali/ed that thtf 
gtttne was up. Then? is .still a great deal of money in Fram*e\ wrote the 
Kt'genfs in<aber at this tirne, *but (W<‘ryo«e conceals it from selfishneHs and 
won’t pul it into circulation. They lake no noliet* t»f the laws whit^h Mon- 
sieur Law has made on llte subjcjct.’ ‘ 


* In IiIh UiMaire thys Fin(tn^(\s innuUuit Ui wliii'h In* wrotr* Fcvcrnl ycius Juter 

in exile, Law iuhu>U<*d thut llic.se laws w<*n‘ luakcHldll uicn'-iircH vvhii‘11 \v»'»c not hatred 
on the *trut^ princinhiK* of the system. He thunl the dchtrticliun of the 'syslnn’ from 
the rcfajftl on May 27» 1720, of iht* ndict of Maty 21. Si-t* John f^uw, (h*nm\s ctmipfHeH 
(eti. l^uul llarsm), flf, llflO. lie repeated thin opitnoa widh? etmvening with Moalon- 
quicu in Venice in 1728, See holow p. 185. 
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The rush on the bank caused by the edict of May 21 was so great that 
this institution was compelled to close its doors for ten days. When 
payments were resumed on June 1, only notes of denominations of 100 
livres and less were honoured. Soon only 10-livre notes could be exchanged 
for specie, and then only at the rate of one note per customer. This res- 
triction was dictated by the need of relieving the necessities of the working 
classes ivho had mostly notes of the lowest denomination in their pos- 
session, which many shopkeepers were disinclined to accept, and they 
were now faced with the difficulty of meeting their daily living expenses. 
The Rue Vivienne and other streets leading to the bank’s -spacious 
premises in the Palais Mazarin were again filled with excited crowds, but 
this time there were no eager speculators hopeful of gain. The majority 
whoso feverish hands clutched 10-livre notes were simply actuated by fear 
of starvation. Crowds would begin to collect as early as two o’clock in the 
morning, though the bank did not open for business until nine: Since the 
bank closed at noon for the day many of those who wailed were unsatis- 
fied. Accidents were frequent amongst the jostlers in the crowd. Many 
suffered serious injuries and several people were trampled to death. On 
one occasion the troops on guard at the Palais Mazarin lost theid heads and 
charged the crowd with fixed bayonets. One night in July fifteen thousand 
frantic individuals were tightly wedged in the Rue Vivienne and when 
dawn broke it was found that sixteen had died from suffocation. 

This tragic incident so enraged the mob that some of them dashed off 
with three of the bodies to the Palais Royal, which they displayed before, 
the gates, shouting for the Regent to come out as they did so. Others sur- 
- rounded Law’s house in the Place Vendome, and threw stones at the win- 
dows, several of which they succeeded in breaking. The crowds were 
gradually dispeised by relays of soldiers and police. Law made his ap-' 
pearance about ten o’clock in the morning and drove to the Palais Royal 
in his coach. A woman, the widow of one of the victims, threw herself 
at the vehicle. Crazy with grief, she could think and speak of but one 
subject. Law offered her money. 'No’, she shouted, ’I want my. husband.’ 
The journey was accomplished in safety in spite of the fact that the 
financier had been recognized and his coach was pursued by a howling 
throng. Tom etes des canaille!^ he shouted at them. He was seen to be 
white as a ghost when the Regent received him, and he not unnaturally 
judged it wise that he should remain inside the palace until the clamour 
liad abated. In fact he stayed in the Palais Royal for the next ten days. 
Meanwhile the empty coach was again surrounded by tlie mob on its 
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return to Law’s house. The coachman got clown from llie box ami, striking 
to emulate his master’s spirit of bravado, shook his fist at llio people and 
declared: 'Vous etes des canaille. T was immediately thrown to the 
ground, had a leg broken and was left for dead. The crowd then proceeded 
to smash the coach to pieces. 

In the Palais Royal Law was also secure from the fury of Parliament, 
for the members of that body were still intent on hanging the financifu* if 
they could only lay hands on his person. Law's intense un|)opulariLy 
likewise encouraged the Parliament to increased obstnidion of the legis- 
lative measures now being formulated by him in defence of the 'system’. 
On the same day as the tragic deaths in the Rue Vivienne occurred, 1 Parlia- 
ment refused to register an edict granting the Mississippi Comj)any a 
further extension of its privileges in return for an iiudcn-laking on the 
Company’s part to withdraw from circulation every monlli bank-notes to 
the nominal value of 50 million livres. Parliament’s blocking of tills , 
attempt to restore confidence in the notes detormincii the Rc^gnml on 
another coup d'etat, A few days later the Palais de Justice was invaded l>y 
several companies of troops, the members were rounded up and loh! to 
transfer themselves and their deliberations to Pontoise, a village^ about 
forty miles from Paris. The gendemen of the robe made no attempt to 
disobey this order and docilely went into exile. For them it was simply 
a malter of force majeure. 

Backed by Orleans, Bourbon and other courtiers who bad made money 
out of the Company, Law now slrugftletl violently to save bis beloved 
‘system’, but it was inevitably a losing battle that be fought during the 
hot summer days of 1720 in Baris. Notes to the value of 700 millions of 
livres were witlidrawn from circulation, being cxebangod for miinicipiil 
bonds and other forms of security held by the l)ank. But in spilt* of all 
Law’s efforts the notes steadily lost favour with the puldie. 'I'be prices of 
Mississippi slock likewise steadily declined and, ibougii lb(*re was a 
momentary rise in July by reason of llus edict which led to the esibs of 
Parliament, they continued to fail witli increasing rapidity. An altcm|)l by 
the government once more to fix tiieir price failed, and before llits sum- 
mer was over they were at a discount of 80 per cent. Matters wtsres notl 
helped by the disappearance about this lime of one of the bank’s <;asliiers 
accompanied, it need hardly bo added, by considerable funds. Also, one 
of Law’s secretaries, an Italian named Angelini, thought it prudent to 
depart on the vain pretext that his father had died and that it was tiecos- 
sary for him to settle his affairs. 
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For a short lime the government permitted the reopening of the stock 
market. Dealing took place in the grounds of the Prinde de Carignan’s 
spacious Hotel dc Soissons, but this became the scene of so many ‘black’ 
market operations in other commodities that the place eventually had to 
be closed down. While the shares continued to change hands in a very 
subdued market, the notes, on the other hand, were doomed. In announ- 
cing their complete withdrawal from circulation tlie Council formally 
marked the end of the ‘system’. An edict of October 10 declared that in 
their present discredited state the notes constituted a hindrance to trade 
and that consequently, as from the beginning of November, the use of 
gold and silver would be resumed in all commercial transactions. Thus 
France’s much-vaunlcd paper currency, which the Scots financier had 
promoted, was altogether extinguished after* an experience of less than 
two years. 


5 

Throughout these difficult months Law went about his business in 
constant fear of his life and, whenever he appeared in public, he ran the 
risk of personal insult and injury. T am like the fabulous hen which laid 
the golden eggs,’ he remarked ruefully, ‘but which, when it was killed, 
was found to be like any ordinary fowl.’ According to Saint-Simon the 
financier suffered with singular patience all the annoyances which his 
operations had caused him until towards the end when he became quick 
and short-tempered. We have already seen how his nerves had become 
affected. In August the Regent’s mother wrote that he dared not stir out of 
!)is house, and that the women from the market had sent numbers of 
litllci boys to surround the' house and carry the nev/s to them should he 
venture forth into the street. He consequently again sought the sanctuary 
of the Palais Royal. ‘Law is like a dead man and his face is as white as a 
sltect,’ reported Madame. ‘I expect there are times when he wishes he 
himself were on the Mississippi or in Louisiana.’ 

Nor was the financier’s family immune from the animosity of the mob 
at this time. One afternoon, the lawyer Barbier happened to be walking 
near the Eloile when he saw a crowd gathered round a carriage and 
pelting it with stones. He heard shouts of: ‘That’s the livery of the filthy 
beggar who doesn’t pay his 10 livre notes.’ Law’s young daughter Mary 
Catherine, who happened to be inside the vehicle, was struck and slightly 
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injured by a stone, while the coachman barely maiia,"ccl to escape to safety 
by whipping up the horses. On another occasion Madame de Torcy, wife 
of the Foreign Under-Sccretary, was mistaken for 'Madame’ Law by some 
peasants and narrowly escaped being drowned in a tiuckpond before she 
' succeeded in establishing her identity. The Duke of Bourbon, who liad 
made enormous profits from speculating in Mississippi stock and had 
become momentarily attached to Law in consequence, extended the pro- 
tective hospitality of his country place at St. Maur to Calhorino and 
daughter during this period. 

The Mississippi Director and his 'syslem’ now became the subj(^(;t of 
numerous lampoons and much ribald verse. The knowing ones ti>ok this 
as a good sign for Law, and said that the French do not kill those they 
satirize. The story of the 'system’ was jestingly recounted in pasquinades 
such as the following: 

'My shares which on Monday I bought 

Were worth millions on Tuesday, I thought. 

So on Wednesday I chose my abode; 

In my carriage on Thursday I rode; 

To the ball-room on Friday I went; 

To the workhouse next day I was sent.’ 

At all events Law was seen about again. On September 23 ho began to 
sit for his portrait in crayons ^ to Rosalha Carriera, the famous Vt^netian 
pioneer in the art of pastel painting, whose accpiain lance he had made 
some years before. On November 1 the artist called at the bank, [)robably 
with tlie intention of getting paid for her work. (In fact she received 
450 livres for it.) It was the date on which the notes ccaacd to be legal 
tender. 'A bad day’, she recorded laconically in her diary. T saw M. Law 
at the bank and talked to him’. 

Law’s enemies at Court, led by the old Chancellor D’Agucsseau, did 
tlieir best to persuade the Regent to consiiipi him to tlie Bastille. To his 
credit Orleans once more declined to sacrifice a man who after all had 
done nothing criminal. At the same time it had become generally obvious 
with the collapse of the 'system’ that the continued presence of its author 
in France was a danger to himself as well as an embarrassment to the 

‘This portrait was oomplelcd in less than two months on November 13, 1720. Its 
subsoqucni history to the time of its <iisappearance in 1812 is b(‘Iow at p. 

191. Portraits of Law cluriniJf his residence in France were also executed by Alcxi» 
Simon Belle and Hyacinthe Rigaud. 
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government One da^, for instance, towards the end of November he 
happened to be in the bank when some late customers, who had come to 
dispose of llieir shares, insulted him to his face, calling him thief, rogue, 
and rascal. About the same lime it was officially announced that die Par- 
liament, which it had proved most inconvenient to keep in exile, would 
be recalled to the capital before tke end of the year. It now seemed to 
Law that it would be best for everyone if he were to retire, certainly from 
Paris and possibly from France as well. 

As soon as his mind was made up, Law acted quickly. During die first 
days of December he asked the Regent to relieve him of his remaining 
offices and let him withdraw to the country. He suggested Guermantes, 
an estate which he had acquired near Paris. He also asked for his pass- 
ports. Orleans immediately granted his first request but said that he must 
refer the question of the passports to the King. A day or two later his 
retirement was publicly foreshadowed by the appointment of his sub- 
ordinate in the finance ministry, Pelletier de la Houssaye, to the office of 
Controller-General which had remained unfilled since Law’s enforced 
resignation in the previous June. Law himself proposed this appointment 
to Orleans as being that of the best man available, and the*new Controller- 
General showed his gratitude by adding his voice to those which were 
daily petitioning the Regent for Law’s arrest and imprisonment. 

On December 12, 1720, Law made his last public appearance in Paris. 
Accompanied by his family he went to the opera where he ‘was the object , 
of some ill-willed curiosity on the part of the audience, but nothing worse. 
‘English impudence’ was how the Parliamentary lawyer Marais described 
his behaviour on this occasion. Next day Law took leave of the Regent 
and twenty- four hours later he was on the road out of Paris to his country 
estate. One of the few to call at the large house in the Place Vendome and 
wish the fallen financier good luck was the artist Rosalba, who had always 
been a close friend of the family. He explained that he was taking his son 
John with him, but that Mary Catherine would stay behind with her 
mother and help her to settle up his private affairs. There were his personal 
debts which would have to be paid and these, it may be added, were 
not inconsiderable. To the family butcher alone 10,000 livres were owing. 

Although Orleans afterwards expressed himself as more than relieved 
when the financier had departed — ‘I am delighted this man has betaken 
himself off’ was wliat he said — nevertheless they had a touching farewell 
interview, and Law’s parting words produced a deep impression on the 
Regent’s mind. ‘Sire’, said Law, ‘I acknowledge that I have made great 
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mistakes. I made them because I am only human, and all men are liable 
to err. But I declare that none of these acts proceeded from malice or 
dishonesty, and that nothing of that character will be discovered in the 
whole course of my conduct’ 

As Law uttered these words — the last, had he but known it that he 
was to speak to the Regent — it is said that his eyes were full of tears. 


6 

Law’s public career was thus seemingly brouglil to an end before his 
fiftieth birthday. The collapse of his ‘system’ and the failure of his 
schemes were complete, and it was to lake France more than one gtnier- 
ation to recover fully from their effect. Many contenij)orarics wert^ in- 
clined te regard the financier as nothing more than a greedy adventurer 
who had lined his own pockets with riclu^s at the expense of thousands 
whom his crazy schemes had ruined. At this distance of lime from the 
period of Law’s amazing operations it is easier to assess the eliara(*lor of 
the man and life real reasons for the misfortunes into which In^ plunged 
himself and his adopted country. In the economic field ho rcuillzi'd, with 
remarkable foresight, how credit could be utilized so as to Ix^come 
the life-blood of industry. His great mistake was that ho pusluul forwar<l 
his ideas too quickly for the country, while his (^ricourag(^mont of sfu^ml- 
ation, though it was inspired by j)erfeclly horiost motives, iKHuum^ a 
snowball whose movements he eventually found himself unable lo (Control. 
Of his personal limitations, quite apart from the difficult politi<\Hl con- 
ditions by which he was bound, lie afterwards sliowcd that he was well 
aware. 

Subsequent examination proved that, in his management of tlu^ MiSvSiH- 
sippi Company as indeed in all his commcndal and financial enl<irpriseH, 
there was never any taint of dishonest or slmrp dealing* The large fortune, 
which he brought with him to France, ho put at the servietc of the 
bank and the Company, and he left it behind when he <h‘parlod. All the 
landed property which he had bought in France was seized by tluj govern- 
ment, and he had not acquired any land on other assets outside that 
country. His administration of both bank and (Company had Ixjeri fair 
and honest, and he felt he could not properly bo held responsible for their 
debts. ‘That Company owes its birth to me’, he was later to point ()ut. ‘For 
them I have sacrificed every tiling, even my property and my cnidit, being 
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now bankrupt, not only in France but also in all other countries. For them 
I have sacrU’ioed the interests of my children, whom I tenderly love and 
wlio are deserving of all my affection. These children, courted by the most 
considerable families in France, are now destitute of fortune and establish- 
ment. I had it in my power to have settled my daughter in marriage in the 
first houses of Italy, Germany and England; but I refused all offers of 
that nature, thinking it inconsistent with my duty to do so and my affection 
for the stale in whoso service I had the honour to be engaged. I do not 
assume to myself any merit for this conduejt, and I never so much as spoke 
upon the subject to the Regent. But I cannot help observing that this mode 
of behaviour is diametrically opposed to the idea my enemies wish to 
impute to mc.^ 

• It was quite true that young John and Mary Catherine Law no longer 
received advantageous offers of marriage which they might have accepted 
but for the reasons given by their father. Meanwhile tlie daughter and her 
mother who remained behind in Paris were soon obliged to leave the 
magnificent house in the Place Vendome, dismissing the staff of liveried 
servants and selling up all the furniture to pay off tlie more pressing 
creditors. To add to Catherine’s troubles tlie truth of her relationship with 
IjUW, which had been suspected for some time, now became generally 
known. TIis wife is not really his wife’, noted the lawyer Marais in his 
journal at this time; ‘she had a husband who only died a year and a 
half ago.’ * 

Receivers were now appointed to apportion the fallen financier’s assets 
— he had none outside France since he had previously made over the 
Lauriston property to his brother — and he was treated in every respect 
as bankrupt Everything which he had was taken into account. Even the 
annuities on his own life and the lives of his family which he had bought, 
and which had been expressly exempted from sequestration at the time 
of purchase, were taken with the rest. The large sums of money which he 
had generously distributed to the needy at the height of his prosperity, 
were forgotten, among others by the very recipients of his bounty. The 
Regent’s mother noted that he gave away enormous sums in charity, and 
wlicn it was cast in his teeth that he had helped the Jacobites he could 
only reply that lie had given succour regardless of political allegiance to 
many individuals who would otherwise have starved. Although Law 

^Mathicu Marais, Journal et Menxoires^ TI, 33 (Paris, 1863). Saint-Simon wrote simil- 
arly: Tfia wife was not his wife.,. This was suspected towards the end. After his 
departure it became certain.* Memoir es de Saint:Simori (ed. Boislisle), XXXVIII, 74. 
See above, p. 86, 
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bought estates to the value of nearly eight million Hvres in France, his 
profits in the stock market were modest compared with some of the for- 
tunate Mississippians. But if he had sold out even a portion of his holdings 
when the boom was showing signs of collapsing, as hc^ miglit well have 
done, it has been estimated that Law could easily have cleared the 
equivalent of £ 2 millions sterling. Bui he put no money away in a safe 
place and he made no investments in other countries. Wficn he left Paris 
he had only a few thousand livi'es in his possession, and oven this com- 
paratively small sum, as will be seen, he was not allowed to lake w'ith him 
out of the country. 

His impetuosity, of course, was not his only fault. His (sconomic policiy 
was not always consistent with the theories which he had enuncialod, par- 
ticularly in the matter of public confidence in bank-notes and soc-uriLicis. 
He thought unwisely that people could be compelled against their will to 
maintain their confidence in the instruments of his schemes. He hclievcHl 
tliat panic selling on the exchange could be cheeked by legislation, but 
once confidence had gone he did not rcalis^c until the end that ihe spaUj of 
decrees that he inspired the Council to issue were just so mtich waste 
paper. He placed too much faith in the arbitrary power of despotic 
authority and too little in the influence of public opinion iti money mat- 
ters, even under an absolute monarchy. Thus he anticipaU^d slatc^ socialism 
in France by several generations. Tt is a fortunate country’, ho once saul, 
'where action can be considered, decided upon and carried out within 
twenty-four hours instead of twenty-four years like England,’ In these 
circumstances it was perhaps inevitable that the r(!forms which he had 
effected as a minister, particularly in the sphere of taxation, should be 
swept away in the ensuing catastrophe, and should afterwards find few 
advocates apart from his own somewhat j)athetic voice in 

As one historian of the Regency put it: Two things were lacking in his 
make-up. Nature, wliich had endowc<l him with a spark of genius, derated 
him the quality of patience; and fortune, which provided him willi a fine 
stage, did not always leave to him the choice of actors.’ ’ But in spile of 
his shortcomings his patent achievements staml out forcefully, I’he J>ank 
created by the adventurous Scotsman became the prototype of the Bank 
of France and similar national banks. Ho introduced llic hank-note into 
French commercial life, later rccognwed to be an indisj)cnsablc instru- 
ment of credit. He familiarized the French people with methods of dealing 

P. E. Lemontcy. Histoire dc Id Rcgencc et dc la Minorite de Lou in XV, Vol. HPurtH, 
X832) at p. 344. 
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in futures and on margin which are a prominent and useful feature of 
stock market transactions today. His whole aim and ambition was to 
increase the welfare of his adopted country. In this, as the famous French 
socialist Louis Blanc was later to show, he was a veritable pioneer of 
collectivist government. Because he identified himself so closely with this 
country’s interests he emerged in the end a loser. Tor the rest’, as he wrote 
to the Regent in his last letter from French soil, 'time will show that I have 
been a good Frenchman. The institutions which I have founded are under 
attack, but they will survive, and posterity will do me justice.’ 



CHAPTER VII 


THE EXILE 

The estate of Gucrmantes, to which Law had chosen to retire, was 
pleasantly situated near the market town of Lagny in the rich agricultural 
district cast of Paris Imown as the Brie. It was among the many properties 
which the financier had acquired when at the height of his prosperity and 
wliich he had never seen. This particular property had cost him some 
160,000 livres (about £ 12,000) ; and, though it was situated less than 
forty miles from Paris, he does not appear to have visited it until the 
melancholy occasion of his fall and departure from the capital. His seven- 
teen-y car-old son, John, who was to accompany him on his journey to 
exile, was probably no stranger to Gucrmantes; while the elder John was 
engrossed in the fruitless business of saving the remnants of his ‘system’, 
during the preceding summer, the young man, after the manner of his 
French contemporaries, is said to have been in the habit of entertaining 
ladies of tlae demi-monde within the hospitable walls of the fine house 
whiclx graced the estate. 

According to his own account Law expected to remain at Giiermantes 
for some time, as he did not think that he would be allowed to leave 
France until all his affairs and those of tlie bank and the Mississippi 
Company had been liquidated. He was somewhat surprised, therefore, 
when two gentlemen of his acquaintance, the Marquis de Lassaye and M. de 
la Faye, appeared a day or two later with his passports and a considerable 
$um of money in gold, sent by his friend the Duke of Bourbon to defray 
his travelling expenses, with tlie Regent’s concurrence. They wished him 
bon voyage* There were two sets of passports to cover the journey of him- 
self and his son; one was made out in their real names and the other in 
a false name — that of Du Jardin — should they wish to travel incognito. 
Witli the imminent return of Parliament to Paris it seems that the Regent 
wanted to get Law, in the interests of his personal safety, out of the coun- 
try as soon as possible. Anyhow Law gladly accepted the protection which 
these documents afforded him. But he refused the money, as he judged 
he had a sufficient sum in his possession — 800 gold louis or about 36,000 
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livres which one of the hank clerks had obtained for him from the mint in 
exchange lor paper which he held to that amount Some conversation then 
took place between Law and his visitors as to the locality of liis future 
residence; the two visitors said that the Regent had suggested Rome as 
eminently suitable. The financier replied that he would bear this sug- 
gestion in mind, although he thought that the social tcmj)ulions of the 
'eternal city’ might prove too distracting for his son. 

Next day, December 16, the travellers set out in a post-chaise kindly 
supplied by the Marquise de Prie, the Duke of Rourbon’s mistrciss. The 
coachman and postillions wore dark coals over their liveries so as to avoid 
attention, since it was necessary for Law to slip into Paris unobserved so 
as to collect some papers from his house. Tliey only stayed a few Jiour.s 
in the Place Vendomc; and, after the papers and some other possesions 
had been liastily packed up and a fond farewell taken of the women who 
were being left behind, Law and young John stepped into their coach and 
drove off in tlie direction of the Netlierlands frontier. At Valenciennes 
they were stopped on the orders of the Marquis d’Argerison, laUmdant 
of the district, who recognized them and demanded to sec tlieir pass[)orl8. 
This d’Argenson was the son of the former finance minister whom Law 
had driven from office. The Intcndant realized that here was a heavcni- 
sent opportunity of avenging his father’s dismissal, although, attcording 
to his own account, he was afraid to let such notorious travellers pass until 
he had received further confirmation from the authorities in Paris. He 
kept the two men waiting for forty-eight hours wliile ho examined their 
passports, and it was only when a letter from the Regent in Paris, further 
authorizing the journey, arrived, that d’Argenson reluclaully allowed 
them to proceed. 

In the course of a long conversation which he had with the InVcridant^ 
Law was prompted to let fall some acid remarks on French local govern- 
ment. ‘Monsieur’, he said, ‘I would never liave believed what 1 have sexm 
during the period I administered the finances. Do you know that this 
kingdom of France is really governed by thirty lutcndants? You haven’t 
got Parliaments nor cornmillccs nor estates nor governments, I would 
nearly add neither king nor ministers. These arc the thirty masters of 
requests sent out to the provinces, on whom these provinces depend for 
their good or ill, plenty or want. Of what importance is it that these men 
should be good or bad and lliat pains should be taken to choose them well, 
to reward and punish them!’ 

D’Argenson’s retort was to confiscate the 800 gold louxs which a search 
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of llie financier’s effects had revealed. To Law’s protest the Intendant 
replied that it was illegal to export specie. Tf remember rigthly’, he 
added with a sardonic smile, Vou were the author of the edict to his 
effect!’ 

Somewhat disgruntled the travellers resumed their journey to reach 
Brussels on the morning of December 22. Here they put up at the Hotel 
du Grand Miroir in the name of Du Jar din. However, their incognito did 
not remain undetected for long, and before noon the Marquis de Prie, the 
provincial Governor, General Wrangel, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
other notabilities had called at the hotel to pay their respects. Among 
others whom Law saw was the French Minister, the Marquis de Rossi, to 
whom the financier gave the details of the unfortunate incident at Valen- 
ciennes; the minister promised to do his best to get money returned. In 
the evening he went to the theatre with some friends; he was instantly 
recognized by the audience and received a tremendous ovation. During 
the next two days he was feted by the civic authorities and leaders of 
Brussels society — like a Messiah’, wrote one observer. During this 
period he managed to raise enough money to enable him to continue his 
journey. 

He set off again with his son after twp days, taking the road to Aix- 
La-Chapclle. This time father and son drove away in a hired post- 
chaise, since in the meantime Law had sent the other coach back to Ma- 
dame de Prie. In the letter which he wrote thanking her for her kindness 
Law enclosed a valuable diamond ring, which in his altered circumstances 
he could really ill afford to give away. 

Despite his magnificent reception in Brussels the fallen financier felt 
disillusioned and sick at heart. He would have liked to stay some time in 
Belgium but he realized that it was too near France to be either com- 
fortable or healthy for him, particularly when he heard the news just 
before he left that three of the principal officals in the bank had been 
arrested and sent to the Bastille. On Christmas Day he wrote to the Duke 
of Bourbon: T left Brussels yesterday evening and, although the roads 
are very bad, I propose to continue my journey to Italy. The Regent has 
expressed the desire that I should retire to Rome; that determines me. The 
enemies of the system have taken umbrage at seeing me within reach of 
France and have been seeking ways to cause me trouble, altliough I am 
outside the kingdom. It will cost me nothing to satisfy them. I have always 
hated work, A hope well-founded of doing good to a people and being 
of service to a prince who had given me his confidence — these were the 
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ideas which inspired and suslained nio ihrouglioiit an unpl<?asanl business. 
1 have now relumed lo iny naUirai self.’ 

Louvain, Liege, Aix-la-Chapellc, Cologne — the jounn^y was made no 
easier for Law by the feeling lliat cro<lilors both public and private would 
soon be on his track. In fad, a Jew named ilodrigue:^, lo whom lu^ is said 
loj have owed 60,000 livres for some jewels, had alreaiiy left Paris in 
pursuit of the financier. It is not known whdher he ever caught up wish 
his tjuarry. At Cologne (then an imperial free city govmiUNl hy its Arcli* 
bishop as Elector), tlic Elector, who had a considerable amount of uolcs 
of the hank in his posscssirai, refused to have the lravcll<u*s su|)plied 
with further relays of post-horses so as lo continue lluur j<mruey uutll 
his demands had l)ccn met. The following dialogue look place hot ween 
Law and the Elector. 

^Good morning, Monsieur f.ass,’ said the Elector, addrt^ssiug llm 
financier by the name hy which ho had commonly hceii kriown in Erauee. 
T won’t ask how you arc, but how is France?’ 

Law', w'ho did not relish tliis type of humour, replied civilly that there 
was an abundance of everything in France. 

'And the notes? How much arc llicy worth?’ 

'As much as they have always been.’ 

The Elector thereupon produced a large bundle of nol(ns. T am veu'y 
glad,’ he went on. 'ilcrc arc 400,000 livres in iiutos, l^leasc ])ay me caslt 
for them.’ 

Law looked somewhat taken aback. 

'You know very w^cll, Sire, that I have scarctly any money with tue.’ 

'Monsieur, you will not procuuMl until you have satisfied me. You have 
agents here. Give me bills of exchange on them.’ 

The result of tliis disagreeable cucounler was that J.aw was obliged lo 
draw bills for the amount recfuoslcd by the Elector. Presmuably they must 
have been accciUcd, as father and son were now allowed to proeet^d on 
their journey. 

And so on through Bonn and up tlie Rhine. New Year, 1721, found the 
travellers on the road to Bavaria. It was rumoured that Law would go on 
to Vienna at the request of the Emperor (diaries VI in order to sirl tlie 
Austrian finances in order, but there was no truth in the story. For ttt 
Munich they turned south lo Innsbruck and then across the Brenner pass. 
They reached Venice on January 19, 1721. 

Carnival was in full swing and, in an endeavour to distract his mind 
from the worries of the past twelve montlis, Law throw himself enthusias- 
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lically into the gay life which he had known as a young man many years 
heioro. Aa lie slroUcd across that part of the vast Piazza di San Marco 
known iis the Broglie he happened to run into one of his former Venetian 
ac(puijn lances, a senator named Contarini, who buttonholed him and 
wanted to know all about the ^system’ and why it had failed. Law refused 
to be drawn. 

‘I have spoiled my lifc\ he said with a sigh. It is here that I should 
liuvo stayed and developed my talents, dreaming of little pleasures and 
little scandals, living in song and fun, thinking only of how to win the 
ladies, and so heedlessly coming to die as one suddenly comes up against 
the night on the threshold of a doorway.’ 


2 

Tlie romantic capital of the Venetian republic, where the fallen 
financier and his son were to spend most of the next seven months, had 
always offered a convenient haven for refugees of all types and all conn- 
tries. Its government by Doge, Council of Ten and Senate, was both auto- 
cratic and aristocratic — Venice was in effect a police slate — but natives 
and visitors alike, provided they did not concern themselves with poUtics, 
wore? left undisturbed to enjoy the manifold pleasures which the city ha<j[ 
to offer. The naturally gay disposition of the Venetians, their love of the 
theatre and carnival, made the stranger doubly welcome, while the exotic 
and almost mysterious character of the place with its narrow alleys and 
canals and gondolas, aided by the use of the mask, was ideal for amorous 
intrigues. The city’s famous carnival began on the day after Christmas 
and continued until the beginning of Lent. During this period the mask 
was universally worn by all classes, and its disguise afforded an excuse 
for every kind of frolic and licentious adventure. Proceedings were 
enlivened by dancing and masquerades. Most characteristic and picturesque 
festival, however, occured on Ascension Day, when tlie Doge in the 
state barge led a magnificent procession across the lagoon, which cul- 
minated in the casting of a golden ring into the water to symbolize the 
wedding of the state with the sea. 

To say the least, Venetian manners and morals in the eighteenth century 
were easy-going. The aulliorities made no attempt to suppress prostitution 
and gambling, which flourished tliroughout this period, in fact these 
occupations were regulated by law. There is evidence that the govern- 
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ment purposely tolerated if they did not entirely encourage them, 
as a safeguard against llic diversion of meirs llioughls towards [xdilics 
and other interests which might prove inimical to the slate. The latest 
guest of the Republic had long since had his fling with the la(li(\s. tie left 
the lively courtesans to his son and hclook iiinisclJ to the Ridotlo. This 
was the great ccutury-old gaming-house near the (“hurch of San IVloise 
and but a few moments’ walk from the Piazza di San fvUire.o and the 
Grand Canal. In the large entrance hall, whose walls were Jiung with 
embossed leather, the gamblers met and talked, but only members of noble 
families might be unmasked in the Ridotlo. Ten rooms wcu-e given up to 
gambling, the chief games played being basselL atid faro, and tlioro were 
buffets generously slocked with refreshments of all kinds. At each 
table in the gambling-rooms there sat a nobleman in patrician robe and 
wig with piles of sc<iuins and ducats before Jiim; lie was prcj)art‘d to liold 
the bank against all comers, including women who were adrnilUuh As a 
rule play continued in absolute silence broken only by the declaration of 
the slakes, the x'atlle of dice and the clinking of coins. 

After a few days in this congenial atmosphere Law d(*.eided to remain 
awhile in Venice and not to continue his journey to Rome until the (hirni- 
val was finished. He still passed under the name of Du Jardin, but liis 
real identity soon became a matter of common knowledge and he fouml 
himself besieged by callers. The British Rcsklont, Colonel Elizeus Burges, 
showed particular interest in his movements and hojicd that he w'ould not 
settle in Rome where the Young Stuart Pretender lield his court and wluu'e 
Law might become involved in Jacobite plottings. 1’he Council of J on also 
kept the visitor under surveillance, deputing one of their secret agents to 
report upon his movements and conversation. llowev(n’, l.aw charai'leris- 
tically made friends with the spy, a Sicilian (jx-eonvicl who was also 
a gambler, and even induced iiirn to lend !iim some furniture wlum Law 
rented a house. The house was taken from the yVuslrian ambassador, (]ount 
Collorcdo, and was conveniently siluale<l in the same stre<^l as the Ridotlo. 
It was here that he received liis friends and, since he was deU;rmin(^<I l<>„ 
clear himself in the eyes of the world of any charges of duplicity and 
dishonest dealing, he planned to write a justification of his sysUau. 'When 
my journey is over’, he told his friend the Manjuis de Lassaye, T will 
work at a memoir to justify the system, to exjdain the i)rincipl(is on which 
it was formed, the good whicli it has produced and wlucli it sliould again 
produce, and the methods which arc necessary to realize il. I will prove 
that it is to the advantage of all parties in the state to maintain my systcMn.’ 
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besides the charges affecting his departmental record Law was worried 
hy the rumours repealed to him in many quarters that he had succeeded 
in taking large amounts of money and jevv^els with him when he left 
1 ranee. Most as^^iduous in spreading this ill-founded story was the French 
minister to the ]^cj)uhlic, M. Fremont, who stated that the ex-Controller- 
Gcncral of 1 inanccs had smuggled out of the country a box full of diamonds 
worlli 10 million livros. 'lie says all his effects are in France, and that 
he lias secured nothing to himself out of it’, wrote Burges to his colleague 
in Geneva at this time. How true that is I can’t tell, but he has refused 
to pay me £ 5,000, wliicli I have a commission from England to demand 
of him, upon no other jirelonce.’ Nor had he the least desire for any further 
official employment. After he had been a month in Venice he wrote, on 
I’cbruary 22, 1721, to Dubois’s secretary, the Abbe Tencin: ‘When I was 
in chargii of affairs, I did what I conceived to be my duty as an honest 
man. If f have given any advice to the Regent which has not turned out 
well, I shall he the first to be deceived; and his ministers should not wish 
me ill, since I have now returned to private life and I wish to stay there. I 
have no further ambition nor desire for employment. I pity those who 
have, and 1 assure you that I would not wish to change my position or to 
got involved again in public business of any kind.’ 

A few days later the Carnival ended in a blaze of fireworks, streamers, 
confetti and orange peel, and Law began to pack up his belongings 
preparatory to leaving the territory of the Republic. Before he departed 
he sent the Regent a letter in which he asserted his good faith and asked 
for a fair liquidation of his property in France. It was the first of a 
fruitless series of letters which he addressed to the Palais Royal on this 
subject. 

Venice, ht March, 1721, 

MONSEIGNEUR, 

I iiavr^ avoided hitherto availing myself of the permission, which Your 
Royal Highness has accorded me, of writing to you, in order not to give 
the least umbrage to those whom you officially employ. However, there 
are certain occasions when I am persuaded that it will be found advan- 
tageous if I take this liberty. 

When I proposed to Your Royal Highness that I should retire, I pro- 
posed at the same time to assign to the Company of the Indies all my 
shares, lands and other assets of all kinds, only reserving to myself for 
the purpose of paying my debts a sum equivalent to that which I brought 
to France with me. Your Royal Highness was gracious enough to reply 
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that I had cliildrcn and that conseiiucully it \vas not proj)cr that I should 
assign all my assets to tlie Company. 

Your examplOp Motiselgncurs and that of llic various tiohlcinon and 
gentlemen who arc members of llie Council of Ki^gcncy, juslify my rcMjtujsl- 
ing Your Royal Highness anew to agree to the Comj>any'’s la^lrusling one 
or two persons of my nomination with llie task of paying wluU I owe, 
remitting to me a sum of 500,000 livres from what I estimate to be llie 
total amoiml of my assets, and handing over the balance to the Company. 

From the stalengcnt of accounts which has been sent to me, llie item 
covering the amounts which I have advanced for us(^ in foreign countries ' 
will of itself be sufficient to pay my dclils and to rianlt Lite snm which I 
desire. In case Your Royal Highness should find this too much, I shall b(i 
content with whatever you consider fit to detenu ine. .In my work I only 
aimed at being useful to a great people; [ desired for myself n*‘illier rii^hes 
nor offices except in so far as they could ludp m<^ to succcihI in my pur- 
pose. The Chancellor D'Agiiesseau will bear me out in this; in talking to 
him on his return to office of those individuals wlio ha<l suffeu’ed from the 
fall in their rentes^ I offered him my own share holdings, at that lime 
worth nearly 100 millions, so that he miglil ilislril)uL(^ iIumu atnongsL those 
who were in need. 

I cnlrral Your Royal Iliglmcss to rest assun^d that t possess no properly 
either abroad or within the kingdom whicli is not known, and .1 havi* no 
desire to be rich; but it is not right that 1 should fail to pay what I owe, 
while on the other hand it is necessary for me to suhsisL honourahly, 

I have the honour to be with the most sincere and respectful allacluncnL, 
Monseigucur, 

Your Royal .Highness’s most humble and obedient servant, 

LAW. 

The financier and his son set out for Romo on Marcli 15 Iravidling 
overland. However, they did not get very far. Their route lay ihrougli 
Ferrara and Bologna, and at one of these towns it seems they received 
some news which caused them to change llicir jdans and rcHraci; their 
steps. In order to protect himself from llie unwelcome aitontions of his 
creditors, real or supposed. Law had taken line precaution of having his 
name enrolled on the list of Roman citizens which rendered him immune 
from proceedings for the recovery of debts except at the suit of a fellow 

* Nearly SJf million livres which Law had paid out of his own funds to variouB 
government agent-s abroad. 
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citizen. He now heard that some of his creditors had assigned their claims 
to a Uojnan ciiizcai wlio was making preparations to have him arrested as 
soon as he set foot in the Eternal City. Accordingly after a week the 
travellers judged it advisable to return to the shelter of the R.epublic. 

Hack again in the Callo del Ridotto, Law received a significant com- 
mimicalion from (Jlount Guldenstein, the Danish minister. On the instriic- 
ti<uis of his master, King Fr(3derick IV of Denmark, Count Guldenstein 
invited the financier to visit Copenhagen and set the finances of that 
kingdom in order. It was a templing offer, since his services would be 
handsonudy rewarded. ,l]ut be had little liesitalion in turning it down. In 
any case tie doubted if he could stand a winter in northern latitudes. 'I 
will undertake no furlher cugagcmenls’, he told the Dane. ‘I have done 
onouglin au(l I now want to live (juielly. This Republic pleases me. I am 
agreeably jirepossessud by it, and I think the longer I stay here the more 
1 shall like it,’ 


3 . 

On the morrow of Law’s precipitate departure from France a meeting 
ot the Regency (aniiicil was called by King Louis XV in the Tuileries 
Palace to discuss the affairs of the Company and bank. Twenty-eight 
persons allonded, including the young monarch and all the principal 
digaitaries in the realm; and,. thanks to Saint-Simon’s pen, the proceed- 
ings at this remarkable session have been faithfully recorded. The main 
fealuri* of the mooting was an ill-judged and unsuccessful attempt on the 
part ot the Regent Orleans to disown any responsibility for the excessive 
issue ot banknotes which had been made. 

Dc la Houssaye, the new Controller-General, opened the discussion 
with a refenuice to tlie large outstanding note issue which still remained 
to be rodoomed. The Regent interposed with the statement that Law had 
issmd and circulated notes to the nominal value of 600 million livres in 
cxe( 3 ss of what ho should have done. These notes were issued without his 
(the Regent’s) knowledge and without any authority from the Council. 
For this, Orleans wont on, Law deserved to be hanged. However, when he 
discovered what had happened he consented to extricate L.aw from this 
predicament by ante-dating the decree which authorized tlie issue. 

The Duke of Bourbon broke in at this point: How was it, Monsieur, 
knowing this that you allowed him to leave the country?’ 
furnished him with the means of doing so,’ replied the Regent. 
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'I never asked you lo allow him to leave.’ 

'Bui it was you yourself wlio sent him his passports", insisled the 

'That’s true’, rejoined Bourbon, 'l>ul it was you who f!;avc iIumti me 
to send lo liim, J never asked you for ihern or lo lei liiiii leave tlie <‘oimlry. 
I know that the public has chalked up his deparlurc lo my ac(‘ounl ami [ 
am glad to have this opportunity of cT]>laining the Inie faels of the ease. 
I was opposed lo Monsieur Law l)cing sent to ihe Bastille or lo any oiIut 
prison as was generally wished, because I did not Uiink it was in your 
interests to permit this after the services which this man had tauulcM'ed 
you. But I never asked you to let him leave tlie kingdom and f heg you, 
Monsieur, in the presence of the King and of nil these gcmllcmen, to say 
if I ever did make any sucli rc(juesl.’ 

The Regent saw that it was futile to attempt to f)rcvari(\ate. 'It is true 
that you never asked me to,’ he now admitted. ‘1 Icl him go l>eeaus(^ I 
thought his continued ])rcsencc in France would injure [)ul>Iic ennlil and 
hinder the process of liquidation.’ 

Bourbon got in a concluding ihrust wliich iricid(mlally r<w(Nd(ul him in 
his true colours, as being anything but the frhmd of the financier that 
he pretended lo be. 

‘So far was I from asking you to let him depnii, if you had done me the 
honour of consulting my opinion, I should have advised you lo take good 
care not Lo allow him to do so.’ 

l)c la Houssayc brought this unseemly altercation to an (‘ml only by 
continuing liis financial statement. He pointed out that, as lh<^ Mississippi 
Company had been under the control of the government, it could not 
now be turned adrift as a {)rivaie corporation. He eslimate<l that no i<^ss 
than 80,000 French families had invested everything they liad in the 
Company’s shares, and that in order to save them from starv/ition, it 
would he necessary that this paper sliould possess some valii(\ lie pro- 
posed, therefore, that in order lo facilitate the li(|uidation of llui system 
on these lines special commissions shouhl he appoinlcJ lo s<nutiniz(^ all 
notes and securities as well as title deeds Lo latuh^d properly, and <u)n- 
fiscate all those which in their opinion had bam ac(|uir(Ml sol(‘ly by 
process of speculation.' Securities not declared iKifore August 1, 1721, 

The legality of such acquisitions Iiad been pointed out by l^aw wlu^n lio was sliil 
Controllcf-Goneral. On April 27, 1720, he wrote from I’aris; ‘I'liose private: persons, 
who have made vast fortunes by lh(‘, paper eommerce. liav<‘ aecpiin'd their (^stal,efH| 
by lawful ways. His Majesty could not forbid ilumi tlie disposal of them. ’Twas in 
dudr own o])iion to buy them ai a dear rap*. ^I’heso men, Ix'ing either guided by a 
wise forcsiglit or a lortimatc clianco, Iiavo Loon jiislly ri^wnr(l<'<l for llicir (•.otiri<!cn(i<!.’ 
See The Present State of the French Revenues and Trade (Undon, 1720) at p. 28. 
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wtu'o U) he (Wliwod cancelled. In other words, there was to be another 
Visa, similar to that which had been instituted in 1716 and which had 
caused so mucli consUa’nalion. Tlio Council approved this proposal, and 
the (commissioners wiac acccordini^ly invested with plenary powers in the 
execulioTi of iheir in<|uisilorial duties. 

Ilu^ task was enlntsUHl to the Paris brothers, exponents of the 'anti- 
sysU‘m\ who (conductc'd llie iri(jiiisilion with extreme harshness and in- 
juslicc(% l)(\si(](‘s hopcchcssly bungling the liquidation. When in the habit of 
d(‘feruliiig his olTiccial (conduct in later years Law used to point out that, 
while lh(! falal edict of May 2L 1720, had precisely the same deflationary 
ol»j(cct in vi(^w as tlic hated Visa, it would within the space of twenty- 
four hours (if it had bc(cn allowed to operate) have fairly affected all 
(classes of tluc coinrmiriily witlioul arbitrary distinctions or penalizing one 
section more than another or putting the nation to expense. The Visa on 
iIkj ollncr hand was (.carried out over a period of many months by a 
monstrous stuff of <500 cherks, wlio toiled away in the Palais Mazarin, and 
was a(cccomparrucd by such knavery and cruelty that many of them were 
suhse([ucnlly arncslccd and (convicted. Through the dishonesty of one of 
llicjs(c clerks Law was wrongly (Ichited hy the Company with the sum of 
AYz niillioTi livnes, wlncncas in fact he had already discharged this debt. 
All line financu‘r’s lauded property in France, which had been seized, was 
adminisloncd most in(c(piitably; his movables were simply sold up in the 
King’s nanuc. (’allioriric and lier daughter were turned out of their house 
and forccid to go into humble furnished lodgings. His brother William, 
who had also been left behind and was living quietly at Versailles after 
having got rid of his coach and horses and dismissed all his servants, was 
stub (only arrccslcd and thrown into prison. 

Law hopced that (^allicrinc would now leave Paris and meet him in Italy, 
’f Iiavtc wrill(cn to her to come and join me’, he noted in April, 'so as to 
have the consolation of my family in my retreat.’ He implored the Regent 
to grant him a moratorium of two or three months — ‘during this time’, 
he wrote, M will Ixc able to concert with Madame Law means of satisfying 
my creditors’ — and Catherine sent the Regent a pathetic letter in similar 
Icjrms. ‘ Put it was no good. Catherine was refused the passports when she 

' Tli(* from (’iillu'rino Law lo tluc Duke of Orleans, the only one of hers whoso 

U'XL i.s known lo liavc' survivicd, is ‘K. fiaw’. It has been reproducerl in Boi^ilisle’s 

(edition of the Mrrnoirrs do SairU-Slmon, Vol. XXXVfll at p. 407. 'Madame Law is 
iipjain to lui in Paris’, wrote line hanker Crozat lo Rosalba al this time (lime 7, 
1721), ‘and site <-uls a strikirn? fijiiure iIum-c with her daughter, but sho is surrounded 
l>y e.roditors.’ Sc(^ Jotinu/l do Rosalba CarrUira pendant son Sejour d Paris (Paris, 
]8f>5), at p. 317. 
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applied for them, and die Regent washed his hands of the whole business. 
When 'Diamond’ Pitt’s son Thomas, now become l-ord Loudomh^ry, 
arrived at the Palais Royal and explained to the Regent that to ohiige Law 
he ]iad iicccpled bills of exchange to a considerable amount on the security 
of Company stock which was now virliially wordiless, Orleans bluntly 
remarked: T donT interfere at all in Law’s affairs. Take whatever steps 
you can.’ 

It was in vain for the exile lo petition Orleans, for the K(\g<int look no 
notice of his letters. On June 21, 1721 Law wrote: Tliis, Uiein is the con- 
dition to which I have been reduced liy my design for serving Your Royal 
Highness and Franco. When I embarked on the King’s service, 1 had as 
much cash as I wanted, I owed nothing lo anyone, and I also had crtwIiL 
T left the King's service without anything; tliose who have luul faith in me 
have been forced into hankrutilcy, and I have nothing with which to pay 
them. Yet I find tliat 1 am really in credit hy reason of the very con- 
siderable sums wliich I have advanced at the King's order, 11ic foreign 
affairs item alone would he suffic.icul lo pay all my ageuls and nsnil mo 
what I require for myself, T now entreat Your Royal Ifighnoss lo consiiler 
that in according me the justicq I demand you risk nothing. In rtdnsiug 
it on the pretext that I have removed ccriain assets with nu^, as lime will 
prove to the contrary, you will only have to rcproacli yourself with the 
injustices which I have suffered.’ 

These disappointments now led Law lo reot^en with (a>lon(d Burges, 
the British Resident in Venice, tlic <jTicstion of his going lo Lomhm wliere, 
since he would be much nearer the scene of his fonner triumphs, he 
thought he would have a better chanc(5 of settling liis affairs. 'I’here wero^ 
of course, difficulties, as he explained lo his follow countryman. He no 
longer possessed the royal pardon which he liad received for llie offence 
of which he had been convicted many years before; he had sent this 
material document to the Regent in 171o as i)roof of his iritenlioii at the 
time never to leave France. Likewise the <lischargc trt)m the late 'Beau’ 
Wilson’s heirs which lie had received liad been left behind with his other 
papers in Paris. Burges, liowcvcr, was nnisstiring*. He Uioughl that tlicse 
difficulties could be ovorcoTne. lie promised to write to Whitehall and 
he advised Law to move his friends at home in tin; niattcr. 'Alas’, remarked 
the financier sadly, ‘a man in my position no longer has any friends.’ 

Money troubles are certainly apt to niin the firmest friendships. Among 
them was that of the Venetian artist Rosalba, wlio returned to her native 
city at this time, and complained, not witliout goo<l reason, it must be 
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aclmillccl, that iier brolher-ia-law Pencgrini had never been paid lor the 
])ainlings artel diIuji* irilorior decoration which he had executed on Law's 
inslruclitvns in iho bank’s promises in the Palais Mazarin. But, if he lost 
one old Iriontlship, ho renenved others and made fresh acquaintances. 
Among them wt^re two prontirieut political exiles like himself - the thirty 
four-year-ohl Stuart rrolonder and former Prince of Wales, James 
Jrancis Ldvvard, ( .li(jvali(H* do St. George, and the fifty-eight- year-old 
Lardinal Giulio Alljoroni, son of an Italian market gardener and lately 
Sjrain’s all-powerful Ih-lnm Minister. The three men are said to have had 
a s<^cr<it nur<‘ling in a (kipuchin monastery. Pc would he interesting to know 
what lliey lalk(Hl about, but no record their conversation has been 
preserv(‘(l. 

Hu^re S('(Mningly being little prospect of getting any money out of France, 
Law dopcauled more and more upon the green baize tables in tlie Pudotto 
for sup[)lies ol, ready taisb. ITc bad a great run of luck one day when he 
won 20,000 nvr<^s from a gentleman of Padua named Dclphino who un- 
wisely iitsisl(‘d on (loid>ling his slakes. He also offered, as he used to do 
in his (‘ariier gambling days, to stake the equivalent of £ 1,000 to a shil- 
ling ihnl six(‘s w'ould not l)c ihrowji six times running at dice. There were 
many tak<n’s, but as ibe odds against such a combination were something 
like d6,6r)6 to 1 there wore no winners, and Law soon found that he had 
incnN‘is<*d Ids (capital considerably. He was able to indulge in some of his 
accusUuued luxuri(‘s, buying some pictures of which he had always been 
a connoisseur and having Ids own portrait painted again. He even at- 
letnpli'd, l>ut wilbout .succ<nss, so it is said, to purchase aititle for his son 
in lh(^ ranks of the Venetian nobility. 

An irritating wind which sw(![)t Venujc during that summer depressed 
him sonu'what and he developed a slight fever, but he cheered up. when 
Burg(is told him lluit he had hoard from Whilcliall that there were no 
offieal ol)jeeiious to Ids going to Engbind with his son. He had just packed 
up Ids bags nu)re and was all ready to leave when M. Baguerel de 
Prosly, a Savoyard in Knssiau service, presented himself with a letter 
from Pc‘l(ir llu‘, (hr tat bt^gging Law to come to St. Petersburg and act avS 
financial adviser to his government. The Tsar, who had not forgotten his 
visit to Law’s bank in 1717, appears to have been anxious to introduce 
the 'syslom’ into his empire; at all events his representative was authorized 
to offer its autlior a substantial capital sum if he would put it into operat- 
ion on th(i spot. Blit to the financier this invitation was even less tempting 
than that of the Danish king Frederick, and, although he put off M. de 
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Presly with the excuse that he must ihink it over, ho never had any in- 
tention of accepLing it. For one thing he was anxious not to jco])ar(rize his 
chances of reUirning to England by beconung associated with a monarch 
whose growing power in the Baltic was causing real concern to the English 
government at tliis time. Arid then there was alw'ays the chance that, it 
any misfortune befell the experiment, as had liajipeiicd in France, the 
outcome for himself would not be a graceful witlidrawal from the scene 
but instead the road to Siberia or even llic axe. 

Towards the end of August Law and bis son left Vcnie.e and, travelling 
by easy stages through imperial Germany and the Kingdom of 11 an over, 
reached Denmark early in October. Tliey stayed a few days in Gopea- 
hagen, long eiioiigli to bo presented to the imbecile h'rederick who con- 
stantly shifted from one foot to the other and had not been known to finish 
a sentence for twenty years. A slrorjg j>rilisli naval s()uadron was iIkmi 
lying off Elsinore under the eommaiid of Admiral Sir John Norris; its 
purpose was to ensure that Sweden was not exterminated l)y Uussia. Peace 
had just boon concluded between the Iwo counlrios and, as ihe Tsar had 
laid up his shi[)s for the wiiMcr, Norris pre[)arcd to sail for honu^ wiili 
his own fleet. The Admiral, who was known in ihc scu vico as 'Foul-wt^alher 
Jack’ from his readiness to put lo sea at all times, was glad to offiT Law 
and young John a passage in his flagshi[). 

On OcLober 20, 1721, John Law, somelimc ('ontrollcr-(>euoral of 
Finances and Gounsellor of Slate lo His Gatliolic Majesly King Louis XV, 
disembarked at the Norc. It was tlic first lime for twenly-scveu yc'urs that 
he had set foot on English soil. 


4 

The Duke of Argyll and Lord Londonderry were waiting at Uoelic’ssUir 
lo welcome the returning wamlcrer on his way lo London. Londonderry, 
who was described by a member of his family — doublless not without 
justice as 'a man of no character and of [)arts which were (taleulalcd 
only for the knavery of business’, was principally interested in asc.er- 
taining the chances for the repayment of the large sums which he had 
advanced Law. Argyll, on the other iiand, was more sincerely allached to 
the fallen financier; their friendship dated from ihe days of tfie Si/aadrona 
in Edinburgh when the Duke had acted as viceroy in ihe (:arly y(^ars of 
the late Queen Anne’s reign. He loo had invested profitably in tlie Missis- 
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sippi enterprise, and he liad expressed his readiness to help liis fellow 
couriJrymaii within tlic limitations of his purse which, being a Scots one, 
were oi course quite clearly defined. In addition both men had a piece of 
iinpalaiaidc news. Law’s arrival was already known in London, and 
several ill-wisluirs w'crc proposing to raise in Parliament the question of 
ius being allowed to remain in the country as well as that of his journey to 
Englant! in a British naval vessel. 

To his friends Law made'no secret of his delight at being back again in 
a democratic country where personal liberty enjoyed well-established 
safeguards. Outwardly the country and its people presented little change, 
although two sovereigns had passed away since the date of Law’s sen- 
sal i(mal escape from the King’s Bench prison, and a German prince now 
occupied the throne as King George I. 1 am at present among people who 
are governed by riglil’, he wrote to De Lassaye, 1 shall be safe and liave 
justice. The Englishman docs not allow himself to be taken in by any kind of 
accusation; he is not afraid to oppose the policy of the ministers, nor is 
unpopularity at Court considered a crime. Here cabals are sometimes 
formed against those in office, but no one plunges a dagger into the heart 
of the Slal(!.’ The a])poarancc of the countryside and tlie people he saw 
lliere as he drove along the London road likewise prepossessed him. ‘1 
would rather have an income of 100 pounds and live among a happy, well- 
fed and decently clad folk than live in a country where the people are con- 
tinually hard up. You don’t see great wealth here, but there is a consider- 
able affluence. I was delighted to sec the industry of the people. There 
are no intendants liorc and no arbitrary or solidary impositions of taxes. 
The prince, who is at the head of such a contented people, has himself 
good grounds for being content.’ 

The sixty-year-old ])rince, whom Law thus eulogized, though probably 
not the worst, was assuredly the least attractive monarch ever called 
upon to reign over the British people. He could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish; his domestic companions were blowsy foreign mistresses, his 
divorced wife being incarcerated in a gloomy German fortress on the sup- 
posed ground of her adultery many years before with a Swedish adven- 
turin’ named Count Konigsmark. But his great merit lay in his ignorance 
of the English tongue, since this apparent handicap limited intercourse 
with his ministers and thus immeasurably promoted the constitutional 
development of his kingdom by placing much of the powers exerci.ced by 
his predecessors in the bands of Parliament and the Cabinet. This fun- 
damental development conslituted the greatest change to take place in 
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England during Law’s long absence from llic country, and il was borne in 
upon llie financier when he was received by Ring George I and rendered 
thanks (in French) for ihe royal pardon which it will be remembered bad 
been transmillod to liini three years previously. Wlicn Law left England 
in 1694 it was largely true to say that Imnours ami office flowed from the 
sovereign; now, in 1721, they flowed from ibe King's ministers; in the 
present instance the leaders of the Whig parly to wliom Law saw that he 
must now address himself for any personal and political advantages he 
might hope to obtain. The outstanding Whig leader was Sir Robert 
Walpole, a shrewd and cynical Norfolk baronet and country gcnlleinan 
whom events had raised to the position of virtual Prime Minister shortly 
before Law's arrival in London; the others W(!re the two SocreLaries of 
Stale Lords Townshend and Carteret, the former hard-working and 
uninspired, the latter youthful and brilliant. 

As Argyll and Londonderry had foretold, it was not huig bedoro the 
fact of Law’s presence in England was raised in Parliament. The matter 
was brought forward in the House of Lords by Earl Conitigs!)y, a bigoted 
Protestant of bad manners and worse temper, who had re(‘,enlly been 
ccmmitlcd a prisoner to the Tower of London for a gross contempt of 
court. This noble lord slalo<l that h(3, Tor liis part, could not but (tnlorlam 
great jealousy of a person wlto had (hmc so tmi(‘Ji rniscluid in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom and who, being so immensely rich as he was rc.porled 
to be, might do a great deal more hurt here . . . tluit his person was the? 
more dangerous in that ho had renounced not only his natural affection 
to his country and his allegiance to his lawful sovendgn hy beitig natural- 
ized in France and oj)enly countenancing the Pretenders fricaids; but, 
’ xvhich was worst of all and weighed worst with him was that he had re- 
nounced his God by turning Roman (Lalholic.’ llis lordship c.oncluded hfs 
speech hy urging the House To impiirc whether Sir John Norris had 
orders to bring him over.’ 

The financier was detcndcil by the clever thirty-year-old Secretary of 
State Lord Carteret who declared that *Mr. Law had many years ago the 
misfortune to kill a gentlemen in a duel; but that, having retusived the 
benefit of the King’s clemency and the appeal lodged by the relations of 
the deceased being taken off, be was come over to plead His Majesty’s 
most gracious pardon; that there was no law to keep an Englishman out 
of his own country; and, as Mr. Law was a subject of Great Britain, it 
was not even in tlie King’s power to hinder him from coming homo if he 
thought fit.’ After some desultory discussion the matter was allowed to 
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drop. A week or two later John Law went down to Westminster Hall to 
plead jiis pardon formally before the Court of King’s Bench: Quite a 
ceremony was made of the occasion, the suppliant being attended, ac- 
cording to contemporary accounts, by the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Islay 
and several other Friends. 

Meanwliilc^ i.aw had taken a house for himself and his son in Conduit 
Street where, so the Historical Register informs us, 'he was daily visited 
by persons ol iJui first quality and distinction.’ This series of visitations, 
which proved of short duration, was mainly induced by curiosity to see 
the figure of one who bad lately made such a great stir across the Channel. 
In iacl Law was generally regarded as an adventurer of doubtful honesty 
who had been lucky to escape from Paris with his head on his shoulders. 
Tlie })opular note was struck when Law with young John attended a per- 
formance of Ben Jenson’s play The Alchemist at Drury Lane, and he 
licard declaimed from, the stage an epilogue in which th^ members of the 
audience were exhorted not to model their conduct on that of the Scots 
financier: 


Tboiigli Law from France be landed on the coast; 
By sober arts aspire to guiltless Fame, 

And prove that Virtue’s not an empty name!’ 


5 

England like Franco liad lately passed through a disagreeable experience 
(\! economic crisis, and it was not long before Law began to feel its reper- 
enssitms <m his (,)wn person. This experience took the form of a series of 
financial projccls which had originated in the South Sea Company. The 
lallor conctu’n, which was certainly inspired if not created by the Tory 
Daniel Defoe, author of Robinson Crusoe, had on its incorporation in 
J7iJ been granUid a motmpoly of trade with South America and the 
islands of the Pacific, territories whose supposed riches were generally 
regarded as being limitless. The Company hud thrived from the outset, and 
its trailing prospects, which were in reality extremely slender, were greatly 
enhanced by the acquisition from Spain in 1713, under the celebrated 
As, lento treaty, of the monopoly of importing negro slaves into Spanish 
Amerika. In 1718 King George I had become governor of the Company. 
Next year the directors put forward a gigantic national debt conversion 
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scheme. At this lime the debt amounlcd to no more than !S1*4 milliorus 
and consisted mostly of terminable annuities. The board [)r()j)osed to pay 
the government £3)4 millions for ihc privilege of absorbing the an- 
nuitics, while at the same lime giving the anniiilanls South Sea stock in 
exchange for iheir glll-cdgcd scrip. Since the Company's slock was at a 
premium in the market, the directors ho[)cd to exlingnish a larg(i pro- 
portion of the national debt by the issue of a coniparalively small amount 
of stock. This is more or less what happened, except that llu^ Ihuds: of Eug- 
space of a few hours, upon which he prompdy sd off for lli(‘ (Continent 
to pay ihe government more than £7)4 millions inslead of T .^J/? millions 
as at first proposed. Early in 1720 legislation sanctioning this arrangcnjienl 
was passed by Parliamcnl, and encouraged ])y llic fortunes of the Missis- 
sippi Company in France whicli were now at their luaghl, investors 
rushed to buy South Sea slock which rapidly rose in price from 300 lo 
1000. At this latter figure llic directors had sold about £5 unllions of 
slock. 

Unfortunately the South Sea venture f)roduc.ed a great number of 
spurious imitators, which were to have an adverse efh'ct on the principal 
business. Vast numbers of companies of the 'bucket shop' vai:i<?ly sprang 
up, several of which, ihroiigli the enler|>rise of ihoir pronioliu's, wen^ ac- 
corded the patronage of royally. A cr<‘diihms puhlic was inviUtd Lo sub- 
scribe to sucli objects as 'drying malt by hot air’, 'a wIh^cI for p(U'peLual 
motion’, and 'a conij)any for carrying on an imderlaking of great advant- 
age, but nobody to know what it is’ — the ingenious i)romoler (d the 
latter enterprise, it may be atldcd, managed to collcet £ 2, ()()() in the 
space of a few hours, upon which he proin[)Lly set off for the eonlinent 
and was not heard of again. The government was now ohllgc^d lo inter- 
vene, and Parliament declared no less than eighty-six of ihese so-called 
'bubble companies’ illegal. Put it failed Lo eheek the fever of sp(‘(‘ulalion. 

As with the Mississippi (Company ihe crasii came when those on the 
'inside’ of the market sold out their holdings. In the course of three 
months the price of South Sea slock fell from 1,000 to 135, and thousands 
of speculators who had excluinge<I their govertunent anriuilies or bought 
at the height of the boom were ruined. As also with the Mississippi scheme 
in France, the public outcry was intense and widespread. A Parliarnerilary 
investigation was demanded, and, when it took place, this revealed the 
most* flagrant corruption and fraud in the direction and management of 
the Company’s affairs. The Company’s books, for instance, contained 
entries which were altogether fictitious, while many of the advantages 
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obtained by the Company from the government had been purchased by 
tlic directors with gifts to the ministers of the day. Mr. John Aislabie, the 
CSiancellor of the Exchequer, who had been in charge of the bill in the 
House of Commons authorizing the Company’s debt conversion program- 
me, was found to have acquired no less than £ 70,000 wmrth of South Sea 
stock in this disgraceful manner, and he was very properly expelled from 
the House and the government he was also committed a prisoner to the 
Tower. Ollier members of the administration were involved in varying 
degrees of guilt; one of tlicm, James Craggs, joint Postmaster-General, 
took poison rather than face the court of enquiry. All the directors’ estates 
were confiscated and applied to the relief of the sufferers. The liquidation 
of the whole unsavoury business was entrusted to Sir Robert -Walpole, 
whose labours in the process raised him to the offices of First Lord of the 
I’rcasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer: it meant that in 1721, when 
Law arrived in England, he had become in effect Prime Minister. 

That tlic autlior of tlic Mississippi scheme should be linked in the public 
mind with ihc South Sea disaster was inevitable in the circumstances. An 
anonymous well-wisher, who addressed an ‘open letter’ to Law shortly 
aflcr his ajipoarance in London, warned him what he must expect. ‘How- 
ever distant it might ho from your intentions’, so ran this epistle, ‘you 
may in one semso be termed the author of our misfortunes. You are not 
therefore to he surfirised if the undislinguishing and unfortunate among 
us look upon you as the immediate cause of their calamities and ruin.’ 
And so it liai)[)cned tliat, after the novelty of l.aw’s presence bad worn off 
(wliich was soon enough), the unfortunate man became the object of con- 
siderable popular ill-will. ‘Since my arrival in England’, be wTote some 
time later, ‘1 have found the public very prejudiced against me, even some 
of the first in the land. The losses they have suffered in the South Sea 
(knnpany have so distorted their judgement that they no longer listen to 
reason. I find myself condemned without being heard, while bad luck is 
rcprcsenlcd as a crime. I am regarded as ihe author of their evils, on the 
ground tliat the system which I established in France led England to 
embark ujum llio South Sea venture. And, since the majority of people 
only pay attention to outward appearances and do not judge by realities, 
tlic general <)])ini()U is that my system had nothing substantial about it, 
and that, since it failed, it must have been unsound.’ 

Unfortunately for Law’s memory the legend has persisted that the 
Mississippi scheme was a fraudulently promoted enterprise like the South 
Sea Company. Wc have seen, on the contrary, that the Louisiana under- 
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taking was prqmoled lliroughout with clean hands and coinplelo sinccrily 
of purpose; and, however niisguided hy pressure from llic Hegenl ajul (luurt 
Law may liave become in llie. later stages of his career in Lranco, lie never 
at any time allowed himsell to be corrupted like the South Sea directors 
and hand out presents of slock Lo llie iiillnenlial al llu; (XpiMiso of the 
ordinary subscriber. Furthermore, iho JMississifipi tmlerprisc was truly a 
scheme of some substance, enjoying as it <lid a trading mouojioly of llie 
entire French empire overseas. Tlie South Sea vcnliir<\ on the olhc^r hand, 
had no real prospects, since the Asienlo treaty had turned out to he a much 
less lucrative proposition than was at first su[)posed, and in any (went tluj 
outbreak of war vvilb Spain in i7io had put an end lor the time lieing to 
trade with Spanish America, fn the event the SouLl\ Sea hoard was 
responsihlc for one of llie greaU^st frauds (wer p(‘r[>clral(‘d upon the 
English public, and there is no doubt that it caused incalciilahlc Iiarni lo 
the Tory party in England, whosti leaders had from the outset <'nc.<mraged 
the concern. The popular association of Law with llic South Si^a disaster 
came as a crowning tragedy in the financieFs life. Tin* real truth was far 
otherwise, and it was summed up in a single sentence hy .lauv himself at 
the time: 'The South Sea directors have worked against England; ,l have 
worked for France.’ 


6 

Law’s English creditors were now pivssing him for stiltlenu^ul; and, 
while keeping llum at hay, tli(3 finarujicr found it incnvasingly difficult to 
get enough money to satisfy. his daily waul.s and those of young John, who 
shared the rooms ho had taken in Conduit Streret. Ills largt^.sl creditor was 
George Middleton, a London morcluml hanker, who had been appiUiUed 
agent for the Banqiic Royalc afmr William JjUW luid le.ft for Frances, 
Middleton had assigned .£15.000 of his dtda lo a Jew in liu^ City named 
Mendes, who now Uv.atne the most pr<;ssing cnsdilor of all. In vain Law 
applied to his fidends for furtluir assistance. Tlic l)iik(i of Argyll had 
already [mt his hand in his ])ockct and lie could /do no inon\ To Mrs, Hen- 
riella Howard, the kiud-hcarted hut stupid mislrcsy of the rriru’-o of Wales 
(through whose good offices Law apparently owed his gracious reception 
at Court), the unfortunate man wrote palholically at this time: '(km you 
not prevail on the Duke to help me something more than t!w3 half year? 
Or is there nobody that could have good nature enough to lend me one 
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tlioiisaiu! I iLat, iC iu>;liin»i: <>!’ \\m am bo Jime, il may only 

1)1! iK.lwixi t!i. Wmk a I y»*n my y,\v.id irioini I had aiiullicr leller 

y(isl<*rdav from (Manrc luih [\\v same [\i\\v< over a[»am. Excuse this, clear 
Madam, an. I u:d\ piiS vourseli in niy plac*^ and know at the same lime 
ilud: )on am ihc nii!\ rrieml ( hav(‘.’ 

'riir Ileus from I’lanrf* rould sianrely have betm more depressing. The 
luiuidaiitm of liis affairs, wliost* mismanagemenl rescmibled harafaceJ 
robhay, was a tuandinj* reproaim (o the ruliM’s of tlml coimlry. On lop of 
all tliis iIk‘ power of aliorney, whieii lu? had given Catherine on the eve 
of Ills departure from I'aris, was now' ileclarcil invalid on ihe ground that 
slui was really not his wife, a fad wliiidi had recently been discovered by 
Law's emauies, \\ the same lime Catherine and llioir daughter w^erc still 
denial perntjssion to leave ihi! country. Such base ingratitude on ihc part 
of the country he had serv<‘d provoked Law to ihc hardest words he over 
tuhlnwed to thi^ lb*g<‘nl. ‘MonseigneuC, he wroU!, T am very sensible of 
lIui lrialm<‘nl I liave had from Franco llu! imprisonment of my brother 
and of lliosi! who bavt! exliibila! some atlaclmu'nfc to me, and the retention 
there of Madame Law and of my daughter. But above all it is the in- 
difiVrene.e, which Your Boyal Highness has seemingly shown in my affair, 
that touches nu' more than the eondilion to which I now see myself 
reduced.' 

**l|. is to Law's en’dil that, overwhelmed as he was at this time by for- 
luno's rtwau'ses, lie did not allogdiier lose heart and abandon himself to 
despair. 'TIk^ Ifope of Iming useful once more', he admitted, 'sustains me 
in my disgrmaC M<!anwhile he sd to work to write a history of his term 
of office as Conlrolhudh-naak ‘I am engaged on a work which will be 
{nimvsiingk lu‘ told a friend. ‘It is the history of niy administralion, ^ 
I liope It) show that, if France suffers now, I am not the cause of il, and 
if I lmv(! doiu‘ wrong,, il has ham uninlonlional, since I kept in view the 
pcophi's welfare wliie.h I have always reganletl as the true interest of the 
Hovereign.” At. lh<! sarni* lime Law comj)leled the essay in justification of 
his system vvliieh lu! had i>i‘gun in Venice, including in it a comparison 
between llu‘ Mississippi arul Sonlli Sea schemes, a subject which he never 
iired of explaining' to anyone wlio cared to listen. Among those who heard 
him was Dr. William Stratford, Canon of Christ Church , Oxford, on 

*TliltH work whirl) 1 <jiw' entitled tflsioln^ dvs Flnonres pendant la Regence was con- 
Hidaed to be lohl until i'mfeMri»r Paul llarsin of Liegn UniverHily rcicenlly dincovered 
it III llu! nrejjiven of tin* Pivttrli Lfodgn Office in llu* Vtiai d’Orsay. It has now been 
jiublwhcH iti ilic lt*st iii ProtcwKir llarsin’s (■<lition o( Law’s collected works: 

B(>(! 0.7117 «.v </c John l,(m Vol, 111, ii|). 2824^0 (Paris, IDSdO. 
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whom Law called in college when showing his son the University one 
October day in 1722. ‘Thougli I was no stranger to Law’s character’, noted 
the Canon afterwards, 'yet I did not grudge a bottle of wine for (he sake 
of a little conversation with one who had made so much iioi.se in the world. 
He spent the evening with me. I put him on talking of his own affairs, 
and ho entered into them very readily. He seemed to take it as a great 
reflection on this that anyone should think our Soulli Sea scheme to have 
been formed on the j)lan of his Mississippi ... I i)erceivc he takes our 
projectors to be great bunglers.’ 

The ensuing months found the wretched Law at the nadir of his for- 
tunes. The winter of 1722-1723 was a particularly severe one, and at one 
period Law could not afford enough fuel with wliich to keep wann. On 
another occasion he could not pay for a hackney coacii to lake him out to 
a dinner to which he had been invited. ITc sold the few pictures, imduding 
a fine Canaletto, which he had brought with liim from Venice, but the 
money he got for them was soon spent. Eventually King Coorgo 1, who had 
heard of the financier’s plight, sent him a sum to reli(We his imnKidialc 
necessituis. With the coming of spring there was l>cltcr n<wvs. The Uegcut 
had decided to grant Law a pension, apt)arenlly Avitli retrospective effect, 
and a substantial remittance reached him. flaw’s brother, William, wa.s 
released from prison at this lime. Ap[)ar(?ntly his arr<^st had Ixjen all a 
mistake. About the same lime Law lu^artl from Catherine that the K(^genl: 
was greatly perturbed by the increasing economic disLnjss in France atul 
he was seriously considering his recall to adviscj him. However, l)id)oiH, 
now a Cardinal Archbishop and Prime IVlinislcT of France, was said to bo 
opposed to this move and, ac<‘.ording to Catherirui, it wa.s imperative to 
convert him. 

Law accordingly look up his [)cn and wrote a la(‘-tful letter to the minis- 
ter offering his services. 'If yon agree to my working under your orders, 
you can count on my attachment,’ so he pul it, 'and ( will render service 
of the highest importance.’ Moping to soften Dtilxus he was aide to 
arrange that the magnificent library which lie had left behind in Paris 
should ho accfuired by the avaricious pndale for a nominal .sum. At the 
same time he wrote to Orleans that he was ready to come over wlien sum- 
moned. T think the King and his ministers’, he wrote, 'would not he sorry 
if I were to return to France in case Your Royal Higliness shoultl judge 
it good to recall me, being persuaded that I shall employ my influence in 
continuing and consolidating the friendship and good relations already 
existing between the two Crowns.’ Meanwhile he offered to act as an 
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inlcrnicdiary between Orleans ami \Vali)ole in ease llie Regent had any 
matters which he preferred not lo have dealt witli through tlic usual 
official channels. According lo ].aw, ho had already offered his services 
in a similar ca[)acily to llic ICnglish government, 'Perhaps on this occasion 
it will be some sc^cret commission lo cxecnie on behalf of the King in 
Hanover. T shall l)e able lo undertake it wilhout arousing suspicions on the 
grounds of making a journey for purposes of health and recTcalion.'’ 

The trulh was that for some linl(^ Law luul been pestering Walpole for 
a job. At first the Knglish IVimo Minispir was not (aicouraging, but on a 
liiiit from Lord Townshend, joint Scitrclary of Stale, Walpole began to 
show ihe finaiK'ier 'all n^asonahle civililies’, particularly wluui the serious 
possibiliiy of Law's r<;call was re()ort(Hl from (lu? Jkiris embassy. Tf the 
Duke of Orh^ans is disposed lo rec^all him, as Mr. Law's friends here arc 
very sanguine of hoping', wroP^ Waljxde from Whitehall to Paris on April 
K), .I72d, 'il is not <%'isy lo judge what is most lo be wished for in ihis 
ease, unless we know ihe comptjlition and upon whom ihe favour and 
con fidonet' of llu^ Dukt? of Orlt'ans might probably fall.’ Walpole was 
primarily conctaan'd with ihti muid ftir preserving ihe Anglo-Prcnch 
entr.nUi t)f which Dubois, in spile of his manifold pta’sorial fadings, was 
a gnail prolagonist. But iht^ Cardinal Archbishop was reportoil lo bo a 
sick man and about to submit himst'lf lo an o|>ta*ation from which il was 
nnlikt^ly ho would rocovt^r. ‘If Mr, Law does not return’, continued 
Walpole, 'lh<a*e can be no doubt that (lie (lower miglit fall into worse 
liands; and if any who are nt'ither Kiiglislmutn by birih or affection should 
lirt'vail, w<i slumld havt‘, a I<‘sh tdiarme than by admilling one who has 
simtlry lies to wish wtill lo his unlive counlry.' Walpole finally uttered a 
word of caulion lo his minislt'r in Paris, in cast' iht^ t[n(\slit>n should he 
nitmlioritxl offit'ially. ‘J’erha[)s Mr. laiw's Ixiing thtnight agrt^t^alde or ac- 
('t>])labh‘ in Lngland would not at all forward his rt^lurn to France; for 
nolhing but Ids being ihtuighl not only an aide but a good Frenchman can 
secure his lu'ing n;<'a(]t;d.’ 

Law hatl rt‘(‘i*nlly matio ihe actpiainlarice in Imntitm of ihe I'ksrl of 
borough, a frientlly but tu^tumlrie nobleman who in the course of some 
sixly-five summtu's had liatl a somewhal cht'tjuert'd eart'er as a soltlier and 
u (liplornalisL Tlioy wt^rti probably inlrotluee<I by Mrs, Htiward, for whom, 
unlike the Ih'ince of Wahis, Lord Peterborough professed a J^latonic 
'fj'icndsbip winch found cxprt'ssion among oilier ways in stiine rt'markable 
vcrHCH. His l^ordship was said to be secrolly married to a well-known 
operatic singer named Anastasia Robinson (he was later publicly married 
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to her, thus becoming the first TTicrnbcr of the Englisli poorage to ally 
himself ihus willi an actress) ; al al! cvcnls he liked lo travel alxuil Enropo 
with this lady, aucl as lie was going over lo Paris Law gave him l.Iic Idler 
he had wriUcri lo llic Regent. What is mtu'c, when Felcrhorough called 
al the Palais lloyal and prcsenlitd il, Orlcaj>s gave a high oj)inion of l.aw\s 
character, l•\^lcrhorough expressed smpnse dial Law had ac(|nired no 
assets onlsidc Fi'ance. 'INo\ replied llic Regent, hhcrc was iiolliing l)asc in 
Law’s cotulucl.’ 

In his Icltcr Law^ had suggested that, if anything should liappcu lo 
Dubois, Orleans should henceforth act as Ids own ‘first niiidsler’ in llie 
interest of their two countries. ^Momd^neur^ une liaison clroite est na- 
ccssaire pour conserver les deux royaumes ct rRurope rri paixd Events 
now began lo lake shape as Law laid foreseen, and lu? w(‘nt in liigh ho])es 
of a’sumnions from the Palais Royal. Hie Lar<linal had his operation and 
died, and Orleans assumed control of affairs nll)eit with cnfcK^ldiNl vigour, 
since he was quite worn out by his excesses. The remaining opposition to 
Law’s return was gradually overcome. In Novcrnl)cr the ex[jccled message 
arrived in London, It was from Law’s friend the Marquis do Dully. 
*Come back immediately’, he read, ‘without wailing for an express order 
from the Regent. I have reason lo l)elieve ho will welcome you with 
pleasure.’ 

Then came the ihundcrholt On December 2, 1723, even as I.aw was 
packing up his bags, the Regent was sitting wilh his inisirtjss, the Diu'hcss 
of Falaise, in lus apartments in the royal j)alacc at Versailles. He asked 
her jestingly whether she really believed there was a (iod aiul a heaven 
and liell in the after-life. She replied that slic did. 'If that is Inici’, Orleans 
rejoined witli lus usual frardcncss, ‘you arc most unfortiinaUj lo load the 
life you do.’ Tluw were almost the last words ho uttered in iliis world. 
Suddenly he fell forward against liis mistress, and, mullcrtng that he felt 
unwell, died a few moments later in licr arms, 

‘Here’, wrote the chronicler Buvat, ‘wc can properly close the jountal 
of the regency of this incumj)arable prince.’ Idio courti(ir Duclos viewed 
the event more dispassionately, ‘Thus', he wrote, ‘jHn-ished al the age of 
forty-nine years and a few months one of the most vamiahlc men in the 
world, full of wit, talents, military courage, gotxlncss, humanity, and one 
of the worst princes — that is to say, one of the least aide to govern.’ Law)^ 
heard the news from the French minister in London as h<^ was on tfic point 
of setting out for the Channel. He unpacked his bags wearily and despond* 
eutly. Paris seemed further away than ever now, for in spite of all his 
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who had rtjally ^raspcul tln^ syslonr. 


7 

Ther<^ is no doul)l lliat, had Orleans livc^d a few nnmlhs longer, Law 
would have relurrH^d (o Paris wh(‘re, laught by past experience, luj might 
have nanlrotluced I he ^sysletn” in a modified form and pcjchaps have 
be^siowed upon France liie lauudil of perinanenl credit inslilulions mucli 
sooner than in fact sh<^ erune In enjoy them. b\ short time before his death 
this prirtee gave nu^ s(w<;rai marks of his esteem^ noted Law afterwards. 
'He was convinct‘d that my syslen* would have succeeded if extraordinary 
ovenls liad not fona^d him to <l(‘parL from its fundamental principles. Ho 
rcaliz(*d I hat lu^ again had ru'od of my knowledge; Ite asked my opinion 
on tlu^ slate; of the kingdom, and ho counted on my asslslatico to 

(,mal>lo this gr(;at cnifurc!: to aehi(;vc! its true worlli.’ What had made the 

KegenC lu;slilat(; so long - - inde(;(I until it was loo late was tin; Jear of 

a poptdar oult-ry whieJi tlu; nnancior’’s reappearama; in the country miglit 
provoke. Writing frcun Paris, shortly h(;fon} the Regent's sudden end, the 
Ven(;lian tuinist(‘r ohsc^vtal that Law's recall was nrgarded as very 
(J^ol)ahl(^ but that the prosptutl was d(;lested by the i)(;opl<i even more than 
frt'sli taxes, 'rhe (d'fecl of the rumour on the .Mississippi (lompany was 
olli(‘rwis(\ Th(' pri(;e of share's advancanl rapidly, but they fell again with 
eipiul rapidity when the rumour was <;onlradi(.;led ufl(;r Orleans"' iHMlh, 
Oddly <'tiough the <leeision not to recall the nnant'ior was laktui l)y Louis 
XV on the atlvi(u; of Lavv\s old frimuk the l)uk(‘ of PiourlK)n. 

i laving comph'Pal his ihirleenlh year early in 1723 the French king 
ha<l now <;nl(‘r(Hl his legal majority and assumed power in person. 
Allliough no furlluu' n'gency was lh(;refon; necessary, iht; office of prim<? 
minisU'r whi(‘h Orh'ans had enjoy<;<l since Dubois' <Ieall) remaint'd to Ixi 
filled, Tluvroyal choi<'e (t;!l ii[)ou the lhirly-on.c-year-ol<l Louis Henri, Duke 
of Rourbon, lu'ad of llm lumse- of (anule and greal-grandson of Louis 
XlV's celebrated gnmei’aL The Duke, although Ite had made a huge for- 
luno from spt;eulaling in the IVlississit)pi slock, luul no great aptitude for 
political affairs and was c;nlirely under the inflnenee of his mistress, s, llie 
beautiful but fallhh;ss Manpuse de Prie. (The Manpiise, witli wliom he 
bad Ixjen coan(;cted for the past five years, liatl njceived a good beating 
on ibis account from licr husband, but the fact did not deter her from 
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enjoying llic Duke’s embraces as well as those of a number of otlior 
lovers,) ‘Madame’, the Dowager Duchess of Orleans, could not underslanJ 
how Bourbon could possibly inspire any woman witli atfocllon for him 
since lie was so ugly: he had lost the sight of an eye in an ai'cidimt, his 
lips were large, his checks hollow, liis body bonl, and his logs had prac- 
tically no calves. Impatient and badly educated, ho was conlciil (o hjavti 
the conduct of the government largely in the hands of his mislress. 'Die 
result of this arrangement was imforlunatc for Law, since the Paris 
brokers, who had been in charge of the jirofitablc l)ul scandalously bungled 
Mississippi liquidation, enjoyed lier special protoclion. The Marquise, who 
had once lent Law her carriage arul post-horses to enable him to leave 
Franco, said no. So the financier remained in London. 

During the succeeding monllis, Law made a last allcinpl to liave liis 
own affairs in France settled, and to tins end he addressed a rumilier of 
lengthy letters and memorials' to the Duke. Wliat ranklo<l with him most 
was the 4)/^ million livres which had l)c<m wrongly charged to his aeeoinit 
with the Company. On the evening In'fore he left Paris for his (‘stale at 
Guermanlcs in the Brie, he had giv(m one of the liank clerks nanuul Pomi(‘r 
de St. Leger stock to the value of 14 million livres in order to discharge 
his obligations to the C.’ompany, hut this payment had not lK«m carried out 
in accordance with his instructions. ^Consider, Monseigmair’, he wrote on 
August 25, 1724, ‘if being in the country r{muw(id from my |)ap(ms and 
books, it was in my power to pul in order affairs that rc(|uir(‘d not only 
leisure but also my presence in Paris to arrange properly; and if it is not 
a piece of great injustice for the (>)mpany of the Indies to wish to lake 
advantage of the condition to which I was rediiccd, and of the dishonest 
conduct of clerks, in re(fuiring from me (Jaynuml of sums I do not in fact 
owe and which, even though I had been owing, w(u*c (as I have shown) 
cxpend(Kl for llieir service and payable in shares or notes, of which (if[(.‘cls 
belonging to me they at that time had and still have on their books douldo 
or treble the sum they demand.’ 

It is unnecessary to examine the ground, which Law traversed in 
laborious detail, except to reiterate his own justification of his official 
conduct which tliis correspondence contains, flow, he asb^d, could lui 
possibly have sent huge sums of money out of the country for his own 
use? Were not the couriers always open to search at the frontiers? fn any 
event would he have summoned bis brother, who was his {)rincipal agent 
in London, to come over and establish himself in Paris, if he had wished 
to kee]) such a useful clianncl opcm? B<;cause he wished to be regarded as 
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a Frcnclinian lie IkuI declined honours and offers of property from 
foreign sources. When al llie height of his power, for example, Dubois 
offered to [)ersuade King (Jeorgo I to send him tlic patent of a dukedom 
and tile Oriler of tlui (warier, bulb he had refused, lie had also ndused the 
offer of an Italian [)rincipalily and an island off the North African coast 
which he might hav(^ aec<‘f)le.d. Willi his supposed millions surely lie would 
Iiavcj great U^rritorial inlhi(*n<a* in Kngland, and could return numerous 
members to I\'uiiarncnt ! Siu^li was not llu^ case. ‘If I ordy had the half of 
what I brought into Fraru^c’, he addecl, 'Your Royal Highness would not 
bo troubled tiulay with my complaints.’ Apart from a la^Iatlvely small sum 
in ready cash, all he took with him out of France was a ring with 
a diamond of inhu'ior water wiiieh he had Ixicn unahle to scdl heforo 
leaving: it was this ring tiuil he had Ix'cn wont to pledge when the luck 
of the gr(‘en !ahl<\s at tlu* Ridotlo W(uil against him. As for Laiirislon and 
Jtis olluM' Sc'ottish pr(»p<;rly, lu^ had assigned this to his brother Williani. 
It had Ixren already hurdcanxl with (diargc^s in favour of his sisters and 
ni('ces: now William had mortgag<-d it lieavily. 'rims, far from Ixdng the 
miliionair<^ he had once heiui, (U'slwhih? Konlrolha-CIcruTal was in 
fact permih'Ss. 

Law also remimhxl his omvtinxi fruxul of the large sums he ha<l <lis- 
Ixirsed by way of charity wlum Ix^ had Ixtu in jxiwer. For instance, he 
bad cleared all the Paris prisons of (lebtors, staling aside no less than 
60,000 livn'S from his [uivale funds to disciharge their debts, dw(!ry day’, 
lie went on, ‘I gav<5 Frenchm(*n I seanx^ly knew inon^ than was reijuircd 
to maintain all my r<Lalions in corn fort. But then I was French niyscjlf 
and I reganled my ndalions as foreigruus, since they were not established 
in Franei'.’ And now he f<^lt France owed him justiite, or al It^asl some 
recompense, 'lo act otlxu'wise would he incousistent with her honour. 
What he wanted was a <|iiick and just decision, now that more than three 
years had [)asse<l since he had left his house in the I*laee Vendome. With 
that he wonhl lie salisfiixl t(» rtmiain in London. ‘If my affairs w(U'e 
dccithxr, he wrol<‘, ‘Madame l.aw, my daughtm*, my hrotiuu' and Ins 
family would (xmx! to Fngland; I would slay here, estal dishing myself in 
such a manner as to convince the pulilie that 1 no longer think of returning 
to France.’ 

Hut it was not to he. Wluhi the financier was denied jiennission to enter 
France, neither (Catherine, his daughter, nor William with his family were 
allowed to l(;ave it Meariwliih* llu^ already long protracted liipiidation of 
Law’s affairs, public as w<dl as private, (lragg<Ml on. By nu\ans of llic in- 
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quisiUyrml 'visa^ the existing amounts of bank-notes and coTiipaiiy shai’es 
in the hands of the public were reducedl by more than half* The cnornioiis 
mass of paper wliicli this process yielded was put in a huge ineiiieratorj 
and days were occupied in the resulting combustion. Fire purifies evcry- 
'tliing, said the Paris wags^ and tims tlie 'system’ of Law passed away in 
smoke. 
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TiIUEE yoaivs liad passcnl sitico jolm Law had coma back lo England wllb 
Ilia Hon; and, now lhal iIk; Dukes of Orleans was d<wl, his privales affairs 
were seemingly in no bdler shape lhan the day las had sleppesd off Sir 
John Norris's flagship al ihe Nore in 1721. llis peuision, had cesased In lie 
reinitUs! Irotn 1' ranee' eefle'r ihe leiles Me'ge'iil’s elesiilh, anel again he; com- 
plairusel eif being hard np. llis he-allh leio hael lale-ly be'iai giving him Irenihle. 
He: had de've'lope'd an niiph'asani eseieigh, he* seiffe're'd from re>e:urrenl allaesks 
of eisihma, ami ;m irritiiling nervenis lie; appeiare'd :il ihe; righl eseirneer eif 
his nienilh. Il is line; llutl in 1721 he; was e.nly fifty-lhre;;;, hnl, ihe; strain 
e)f the liisl ye,;!irs had ledd eiei his [ihysiipie' .•mil he' now be'gan to look more 
than his age'. It was ahsohitely lu'ci'sseiry fe>r him to ohteiin sonic e;mploy- 
niemf, ade'i|iialoly re'mnne'rali'd bn,l not uruhily exacting, if he; wees to live. 
Ili.'tiee he; ap|ilii'il oriea' more lo Wedpoli'. 

The; Vvlmv. MinisU^r lisUninl Hyinpiiliiditiilly to wlial leUw luul lo soy, for 
1)0 was lo loci sorry for iho Soolsniaa aj^alnsl whom fortuoo 

s«.'('rn(ul lo havo lurnod poniuuu'iilly. Walpolo st’arroly had oood lo ojcplain 
lhat, any kind of official joh al, homo was out of llit^ (|U(*slion on iu^ooiint 
of Law's r<diw;ion, simai I'arliariinii had on.'nUod lhal no lUnmn (auholki 
could hold any oflua' of pia^fil under iho (]rowm llovvcv<na lie lhouji;l)t that 
sonic staaa^l mission ahiajad mhj'ht ho possihha atxl h<^ undorhiok lo (anisull 
tli(? King and Staa’olary of Slalo '('(nvushend about it. Some lime lalor 
Walpole soil for leaw and told him lhal il was proposed lo despandi him 
on a seeroi mission lo th<* liavarian Kha-lor in IVlunich. Bavaria, Walpole 
cxpluimNl, was one of llu^ salt^!lif<‘ slalcNs of Austria whieh il was ntaassary 
in tile inicresi of ISrllish poliey to alioiak* from ihe imperial planet. In 
ITUJ Spain, under the amhilious Alla'roni's gni{lane(% luul broken iho 
treaty i>f lJlr<‘elil hy seizing Sardinia for liersidf, ami as a n^sull the other 
principal Kuropean powers imduding (Jreal: llrilain and Aiislria hml gone 
lo war wilh lun*. Bui now (May, 172r>) tiui Kmpevror (;harh\s VI, anuoye<l 
with Kuglarul for vurimis n*asons, hat! suddenly made peaee with Spain 
and thus hroken away from Ihe alliamu^ which had htaui formed hy Britain 
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and France to restore llie balance of power in Europe, ft was necessary lo 
isolate Austria before she could do any furlljer damages Would l.avv, ibero- 
fore, undertake to secure Bavaria's adherence lo the Brilisli sid<'? Wlieri 
Law inliinaled that he was agrecaldc^ lo execute this commission, Walpole 
told liim that he must pretend lo be an ordinary traveller making a tour 
for pur])oscs of bcallb, and lliat be should procuHnl first to Aix-la Chapelle 
where he would receive fiuthcr instructions. Whilst wailing iIku’o he would 
no doubt b(‘n<;iil bis health by taking the waters. 

On August 85 1725 , John Law left London for llu) last lime, sima^, lliough 
lie did not know it, he was destined never again lo sd fool in Er>gland. 
lie liad with liini his son John, and a ne[)licw MMr. Ihunillon' (son of liis 
elder sister Agnes, whose falher-in-law, it will he remcmhcnnl, had been 
Law's old scboolmasl(‘r in licnfrewshiro), whom In^ proposed should act 
as his secretaries. Before selling out Jic luul a final irUiirviow with Walpole 
wli(jm ho asked whether he might not he provhltHl with official Iclltu’s of 
credence accrediting him lo som<i foreign court, |)ref(nal>ly in Italy. Tlui 
object of rerjuosling this Mi])loniaLi<i pr()le<‘liotr, h(‘ (^xjdained, was a 
j)uroly proc^autionary nj<ja.surc in case his person sliouhl 1x5 (5.X[)osc(I lo 
insults or injury at the liands of any ill-wislu^rs in lIu 5 (‘ounlri(5s through 
which lie chanced lo pass. He did not contcm[)lale j)rcs<5nting the credentials 
except in case of dire urg<5ncy. Walpole advised Jiaw lo apply lo Lord 
Townshend, the Secretary of Slate, adding that he would siijiporl his a[)- 
plicalion. And the Prime Minister was as good as his word. *Mr. I -aw has 
wrote lo Yoiu' Lordsliip’, lie told Townsheml n(‘Xt day, *lo d(5sin5 that he 
may have sonic sort of commission from II is Majesty to any prince or 
stale, not to he made use of hut lo ho kt^pt as a [irolecition in ease of 
necessity. By what he says lo me I really Ix^lieve it may he of servie<5 lo him, 
and I promised Lo iis(j my interest with Your Lordship for tlui obtaining 
it.’ TJie Secretary of Slate saw no objection and gave* instruct ions for the 
necessary (iocurnenls lo he drawn nj) and S(5nt afliu- llu5 traveller, 'riu; let- 
ters accredited Mr. John Law lo llic Ihspuhlie of V(5ni(5e. ' 

Though tlie successors of (diarlemagne wt^re no long(‘r crowned Tfoly 
Roman Emperor within its gracious Minster, Aix-la-Chapdh^, or Aaelioii 
(to give it its German name), was still r(5gard(5d as the heading imperial 
free city in Germany. In addition, its famous hot sulphur springs had 
been known since Roman days for llicir curative proixulies, being par- 

^ riic h;tl<x\s, “whicli ^(jrc recovered jiftcr thaw’s df^aih, ;ini [>rc.s<;rvcd in tli <5 Bublic 
Record Office in London (S.P, 104/210). They were iicv(ir [irc.scntcd. 
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liculady effeclivc in ihc icilinf of rlunmiallsm, goal and 'scrofulous <lis. 
or<lc‘rs\ Tlutn* was always a |>h‘asanl soc.ioly lo 1 k^ nicl wilh lhcr(> in ihc 
autumn and winUu’ inonllis, ami so I.avv sctlltal down to a round of asseni- 
balls, cornaats, and snlpliur water. Hal, by tiu; end of ()<'J.olK!r be 
bep;'aii lo feel bonal and also wora i<‘(l at bavin, jj; rcc(a‘ved no comnniiiicalicm 
from Lord TownslMaul apart from lln^ leltcns of ta*(Ml(‘n(a‘. Ib^ wonderi.Nl 
wlial llu^y w<a'(i up to in \Vblt(^ball. Were tliey f^oirr*!;* lo let him (NkI his 
days in this mis(*rahle wal<n’ina:-[)lac(?? d’l^(^ thouj^hl dawned on him that 
pcji'haps lhcr(i w-as nothing in the allt^gtal mission to llu^ MIeclor. Could il 
havc^ IxHUi a eharilahh! ruse lo get him out of lln^ way, since though he 
beard nothing from 1\>v\nshen(l his pay was niguhuly nanilltNl lo him at 
\Val[>ol<rs ord(Us through a loeal I)ank<a'? Ib^ dc^lerinincd to write lo the 
Soeia^tary of Stale. 

'No one lias .susj)(‘eled that \ am in llui King’s service', lui wrote 
to TownsluMid on Oelolnn* 2ls 'or that I am hme awaiting 1 1 is Maji^sty’s 
orders.' All lu‘ asked now was to lie allovviNl lo gd lo work. ]\n'l!a[)s the 
King had oIIku* employment in vitnv for him. Ib^ remimled tlu^ Seiu'i^lary 
of State that lu' had spent six years of his lile in Italy before enUuirig 
Fretmh sm'vie(\ and that h(‘ had b(*eome on inlimali^ l(nnis with ihe^ King 
ol Sardinia as vv(‘l) as the prineijial famili(\s in (aNioa and Vimii’c. ‘ff the 
King has any commission lo he (‘xeeul(Nl in tins country’, he W(uil ori^ 'I 
will willingly ehar■g(^ myself wilh U in llu‘ hope of being able lo snecuied 
in rend(‘ring good servie.e to Ills Mait^slyS Finally lu^ suggested that he 
might go lo Vienna wherti by diriNU, m'golialion he <’ould possibly win 
llio ICrnjXM'or hack lo the alliance. 

This lettm- (wok<*d a enrl ri^sponsij from 'rownshend instructing Law lo 
proeiNNl williont; fnrllnu* delay lo Munich and therci carry out his mission. 
Law olMNlitnilly set: <iff wilh his two se;cre.tari(^s. 'fowards the end of 
Nov<Nnh(U’ th <7 |)ass<Kl through Manrdnuni, ami a w<N‘k later found them in 
Augsburg, anotluu' of the irnpmial fr<;e eatii^s. Ibua^ Law iusisl<Nl on re- 
maining for lUNiiiy a month in (^xpiN’lation of a h;llm' from France al)()ut 
his affairs which lu^ had h<«‘n advis<;d was on its way. Whihi waiting for 
this eonnmmiiuition he luul sevtiral e.ouv<M’salions wilh M. dt* Courtamas 
tlio Savoy-Sardinian minister lo Frane(% who happeiUNl lo passing 
through. Amongst llu^ topics of the day on which llu^y lon(‘bed was the 
(1islrif)Uli(»n of vvi^allh in Fngland, ami Law slnx^ked the minister by Ins 
opinion tliat llui mon* llu^ great larub‘d <‘slati‘s in a country w'en; divided 
up amongst smalbbold<rrs, the more powijrful that country would bf). The 
minister r(^plied that if Law should ever again come to Turin he should 
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not repeat this to King Victor Amadeus who in so doing had already 
bade fair lo min the nobility. 

Law left Augsburg on New Year’s Day, 1726, and arrived in Munich 
the following aflcrnpon. 


2 

For the past forty-six out of his sixly-threc years Duke Maximilian 
Emmanuel of the family of Wiu<dsbach had ruled llavaria as its Elector. 
But he had not always done so from iho capilaFs |)iciures(fuo AUc Rc.^ldenz. 
He had forincrly spent many years in l»russ(^ls as Governor of the 
Austrian Netherlands; and, hy foolisldy siding with France daring the 
Spanish Succession War and j)enniuing French lro()[)s lo occupy the I-.OW 
Countries, he had temporarily lost his prine.ipalily to Austria and had 
been fortunate to recover it, harried and exluuisleth at the j)eace. Ct)n- 
sequenlly, when Spain proceeded to upset llu^ j>(‘ace a few years laUsr, the 
Elector gladly accepted French subsidies as a guarantee of Ins luailrality* 
Such an insurance policy was necessary, since Duke Maximilian Em- 
manuel was connected with Madrid through liis first wlf<^ who had l)cen 
a graiuldauglilcr of the St)anisli king lliilip TV, and might otherwise have 
been tempted to enter the struggle) on Spain’s side. 

When Law called at: tlic Besidenz lo [u'eseiit his compliments, he learned . 
that the Elector was in l>ed. Duke Maximilian lanmaiuK'l had recently 
been taken ill with 'a kind of rhcmnatisni In the neck wliic;!! I>as lonnenlcd 
liim greatly and keeps him from sleeping’. However, the Elector was 
able to receive Law in his bedroom on the next, day, when they had a long 
and anilcalde interview. Maximilian Emmanuel had not forgotten the 
French subsidies which he had reccive<I and which had i>asse(l through 
Law’s hands, and he hastened to explain that he was now paying the 
rninous rate of from 10 lo 12 [m' cent in interest on loatts conlraclCMl from 
tho Jewish bankers in Augsburg. Perhaps Law could help him, lu) suggest^ 
cd, since it was generally believed that the ex-( Controller-General had got 
away from Franco with large sums of money. How this unfortunate legend 
of his wealth persisted, Law replied, as he pointed out that everything 
ho owned be had left behind in liis formerly ado])tcd country. But he 
undertook to write to Sir Robert Walpole and raise the question of a loan 
from Britain. At this the Elector brightened u]) considerably and said that* 
when lie recovcrc<l, Law must help him with the domestic finances of his 
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principalily*. Thvy ooiil<l meet quitrlly, he wetil on, since there were secret 
passages coruiccling ihc palace with various cliurchos in tlic cily whicli 
he would show his visitor later on. 

But Maximilian lOmmanmJ did not recover, and Law never saw 

him again. !h^ g<»l gradually worse until, on i'ehruary 26 , 1726 , barely 
six weeks after Law’s arrival, ho died. Duke Lharlcs Allxal, the new 
Llcclor, was only irit(u'esl(‘d in Law as a possible tneaiis of obtaining a 
loan troTU Britain. Wluai liie possibility earne to nolliing, a.s apj)earod' 
soon afterwards, i\w. Duke look no further notice of llic Scotsman. How- 
ever, Law found an unexp(*ete<l friend in tiu! Dowager Kiectress, known 
as (lunegondc^ who |)our(‘d out Iut heart to him in lier widow’s weeds. 
Allbougb vv(dl into mi(l<lh‘ agt^ this pn‘possossing woman (slie luid boon 
a Polish prine(^ss) still hor(' traces of lua' youthful hcauly, arul l^aw 
momentarily hdt drawn to h(‘r. Now that lu^r husband was dead slic told 
Law that sbt^ ha<l no int(,‘nliou of remaining in Bavaria, and it was suggest- 
ed that perhaps they might (contrive to meet in some eotigenial pla(jc away 
from the Loiirl and (uitside the Cf>nfi!ies of the Lleelorale. 

Law Iing(u’(id on in Munich somewhat unhappily. In an almost pathetic 
attempt to justify llu^ salary wbicdi eonlimuid to reach him regularly from 
Whitehall, htj s<*nl detailed aceounis of tin* slronglh and composition of 
th(* Bavarian army, as Indeed hofilli^d a seentt 'agent', lie collected similar 
infornialion about llui resources of the ruaghhouring princi])a!jty of 
Hesse-Lassel, whose ruhu' tint Landgrave (lluirh;s was cm a visit to Bavaria 
at this tim<% TIu; f.artdgravci ludioved, like llm rest, that Law had soerclly 
removed millions from Francur, until the finaiuder cudlglitcned liim when 
lliey were Introduced. This prince was im>st anxious to discover the secret 
of Law's system whicdi he conceived to hti a method hy which lie might 
pay off his stale debts at no caisl to himsedf. To satisfy him Law said that, 
when he n'lnnunl to Mngland, he would traved by way of (’assel where he 
would explain Iiow the sysUnn worked. Tlu; Landgrave re[)eated the in- 
vitation a little later, !)ul it is doubtful whether Law had any intention of 
making such a journey. At all ev(‘nts Landgrave (diaries never learned the 
details of the system, and to raise rev(*nue he turned to the simfder ex- 
pedient of hiring out his Hessian troops in foreign service. Indeed he is 
chiefly rtanomla^red as being the first luiropean ruler to employ mercen- 
aries in this manner. Having himself had more than enough of foreign 
service, Law also <leclino(l an invitation to go to Sclnvalbacdi, near Wics- 
ba<]en, and meet the Landgrave’s kinsman King Frederick of Sweden. 

Law's presence in Bavaria liad been reported to the Austrian Emperor 
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who promptly sent one of his iniriislcrs. Count Von Sinzcnclorff, lo Munich 
to get what information lie could. Law had met this emissary eleven years 
before in Holland, where the Count liad been one of the Austrian re- 
prescnlativcs at the Peace of Utrecht, and in those days he had instinct- 
ively distrusted him. Now, noted Law, lie wished to learn from my own 
lips the nature of my system, the means which [ employed lo create so 
mucli credit in France and the reasons why a system so well spoken of 
should have been abandoned.’ To ibc Austrian’s honeyed words the Scots- 
man replied that it would occupy loo miicli time lo enter into the details 
of the different operations which he conducted, but that he would give 
him a copy of the memoire justljicatdf which he bad written in 1721 and 
which proved that ^my system was well founded and that it would have 
lasted if extraordinary events had not upset it’. In handing over this docu- 
ment Law was careful to add that the late Reagent of Franco had been con- 
vinced of tJic soundness of the propositions wbich it contained and that 
be would liave summoned him lo put them into practice had lie lived. It 
did not, however, contain sufficient tccluu(‘nl dc^lails to cnabh^ the 
Austrian Emperor to carry out the maladroit and com[)nmnsing imitation 
of the system, which Law fell Charles VI might otiicrwisc have don(j; and 
on any further particulars T.aw rightly refused lo be drawn, Sinzendorff 
then proceeded lo cross-examine Law on various l)ii(lgelary (|uestions, 
wliich revealctl that on one controversial topic at least bis opinions had 
changed with the years. When asked what he thought about stale lotteries, 
the Scotsman replied that lie did not aj)provo of them, since they spread a 
'spirit of dcbaucliery’ among the bourgoisie and the pe('[)le. 'Wealth’, lie 
said, 'should be acquired by industry, and not l>y luck or gaming.’ 

Long before the end of 1726 the futility of Law’s mission had bcuiome 
apparent. His reports w<u'e filed away in Whitehall as usidiiss [)i(‘ces of 
information. There was no longer any question of detaching Bavaria from 
the Austrian orbit, since the new Elector Charles Albert heartily disliked 
the Emperor and indeed cov(‘lcd the mantle c>f Charlemagne for his own 
shoulders. There was, therefore, no [loint in Law remaining any longer 
in Munich, so lliat, when he wrote to Wldteliall and asked leave to retire 
to Venice, permission was readily granted. His tlcjiarlure was preceded hy 
that of the Dowager Elcctress who arranged to meet him in the gay re- 
public, but who first posted off in lho*oppositc direction to Bonn in order 
to avoid any suspicion of collusion. 

It was Carnival once more when John Law and his small retinue sUqiped ' 
out of their gondola and walked across the Broglio lo their lodgings. As 
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old frirtuls an<l a<*qiKiinlar\o<‘s ^rooU'.d him, the roasori ho gave for his visit 
was that llio V(!n<qiaii air suiU^d his !i<‘allh. Ihj was sorry ho had ever loft 
tli<^ lagoon. Hut now h<? was hac:k again, and ho inlcndcd Lo stay. 


a 


The (*xilc soon s<*Uhal down lo liis old life, as if he Iiad only l(^r!. Venioe 
yosl(;nlay insU‘ad of mMrIy six Y<’ars ago. lie W(?nt r(‘gularly to the Hidolto 
and with his winnings was ahl<^ to hny a ninnixa* of pidnres lo replace 
those he luul l)(v;n oI>lig(*d lo soli in I.orulon. f[(’j finished writing ihe 
history of his offi(‘ial lih' in Fran<‘e whi(di lu^ had h(‘guri in 1722 . He saw 
lols of old friends ami a(vpiainiane<\s and made scwau'al now omjs. (lolonel 
I 5 nrg(\s, lln^ Knglisli H(‘sid('nl, was away, hut llnaa! was a mnv French am- 
hassador, (ionrU (ha'gy, and lh<‘ Fnan’li eorusid, M. de BlomI, who U'eat<ul 
liim as an (wminisUa* with a kirn! of cliarilahle (‘>on.si(l(*ralion and gave 
him llu^ latest rutw's from Paris. In a<tdilion llune, was a (constant stream 
of foreign visitors, sojm* travtdling for InMilh or pl(\'isurt% sotn<‘ on 
hnsinc^ss and (»thers rtdug(‘es lik<' hirnsedf, '^h(^ niajorily mad(i a ])oinl of 
calling on tin? Scotsman and plying him with tiresonu? <pi(\slions ahon! llic 
^syst^^nd whi(*h tiuty wen' eorivimaxl poss<^sse<l a seentL d’o all and surulry 
lu^ show(‘d hims(‘lf r<‘a<ly to dis(niss the snl)j<‘et at all linn's and with no 
hn^k of (Candour, (^ansi's!’ he <l(H:lart‘d lo tin* young l)nk<i of lueludhni 
who asked him what w<'r<^ llu’t causes of lh<* sysltanV failur(\ 'My eal- 
(uilalions vv<‘re uj)s<q hy hap|H‘nings whi<di human pre(;auli<ms could 
hardly for<^s<s'.'’ dlie V<‘n<‘lians liktxl him, ihoiigh lluw went^ inclined to 
lakt^ what lu' said with I In* proverbial i)incdi <»f sail. 'Tliis barbarian talks 
w<dl\ lluw sai<l, *bnt be has nothing to show for ild 

In Ft'bruary, 1727, llu? Sluarl Pn^Uanhn* s[)(‘nl a w('ek in Venice; amf 
allbongh In^ was not: s<u'n in pubrn* with his (’ompalriol, lliere is litllc 
doubt that In? m<»l Law [>rivaltdy. Ihil, in s[)il(‘ of what Ids (ai<mii(is saiti 
to the (uailrary, Law had lillh^ sympathy with (dther llu^ Lhevalier de 
St. (J(xirg(^ or the JaeohiU? eans<^ ‘lie is a lldn ill-tnade maru’ wrold? the 
poi^t (iniy of lln^ peu'son who now styled hirnseJf King Jani<;s III of Kng- 
land, ‘tall and awkward, of a most; uni)romiHing eounl(;nan(:<% a good deal 
Urseinhllng King James the Heeond, and has <*xtreinely tins air and look of 
an idioL parlienlarly wlnai he laughs or prays, ddn*? first he does not often, 
the latter eontinually.’’ I Us Polish wife, who was a niece of the Dowager 
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Electress of Bavaria, luul recently left him Lo j 2 ;o into a cormail, and her 
descrlioii had increased liis hahilual melancholy hesichss inclining liim to 
discreditable boats of dissipatio!». Incidenially, the Dowagen’ Elcclre.ss 
herself turned up in Venice about; this lime as Iiub^etl she bad agreed lo 
do when she left Munich. It Ls iiucertaitL n<»r is it of nuicb consecjucnce, 
to w'liat extent slic \vas able lo comfort: l^uw \n llie asylum be bad found. 
She was scon one day with reddened ('yes, as if she bad beem crying, and 
it is possible they may have ({uarrelled. She liad a reputation for avarice, 
and it may be ibat the ‘secret of ibe system’ wliicb slui too (nultm/oiuajd Lo 
ascertain was not wlial sluj expected. 

For Law one day passed very much like anolber. Mass, coffee in 
Florian’s, a little writing, the Fivnch jnail, gossip, visits to the old picture 
dealers, mascpicradcs, gomlolns and llic Uidollo. He cvcui submitted some 
economic projects to ibc Council of IVn, so it is said, but llu'. [{(^public’s 
rulers were not impressed. Law was undismayed. Long Ixdorc the tutxL 
Carnival bad come round it wa.s cltxir that lu? liad chosen V(nnco as liis 
final refuge. Nor was be without companion adventurers iu exib^. Oiui at 
least wliom he kruiw had had a life as adventurous as bis own ami like 
himself had escaped death more than once by a liair’s bujadlb. This was 
the French Count Alexandre do Bonnoval, who, though hut four years 
Law’s junior, bad alreatly (‘xpcrionced an exciting career in llm service of 
Austria as well as that of his nalivt^ country, bad Ikhui sonltm(icd to d<x\lh 
twice, and was now awaiting a summons from dm Sullart lo orgauis(j tlui 
Turkish army, bcconuj a pasha, and embraci; the Moluunin(*dan failln But 
of the many visitors, both English and fonngn, whom Law n‘.eeived in his 
rooms at ibis lime, the most interesting as well as lb<^ most intelligent was 
unquestionably anodier Frenchman. His nam(‘, which Law Inward an- 
nounced by his servant on August 29, 1728, was (diaries Louis do Secoudut, 
Baron do la Brede et de Mon lest juiem. 

President dc MonLcs(|uicu — his officti, wbi(;h was in the Parliament at 
Bordeaux, he had inherited along with Ids title from an umh^ -- IneJ just 
completed his fortieth year. Having recently salirixt^d the inbabilanls and 
inslilulions of his native country wittily hut unmercifully in bis Pevdati 
Letters^ Montesquieu was now making a grand tour of Europe in order lo 
observe men, things and constitutions. Alihough each was w(h known lo 
the other, the two men had never met before lids summer’s day iu Venice. 
Their meeting lasted several hours; and it was not untri(‘ndly, in spile of 
tlic castigation which the author had inflicted on Law and the Mississippi 
rage in his now celebrated work. On his side Law was no stranger to the 
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Letters, remembering iu parlicular the allegoric description of hinisell in 
one of them* ’ 

in an island situaJed not far from the Orlmcys there was born a 
child whose father was Eolc, god of the winds, and whose mother was 
a nymph of Caledonia. It is said lliaL he taught himself without any 
help to count on his fingers, and that from ihc age of four years he 
was so perfectly well able to dislinguish the various metals that once, 
when his mother wished to give him a brass ring instead of a gold 
one, lie recognized llic deception and threw it on the ground.’ 

On this occasion Law spoke at great length of his experiences in France 
and, if ho did not succeed iu convincing his visitor of- the merits of the 
^system’, lie at least secured a patient audience. He recalled how it was the 
Duke of Noaillcs who had been the first to lliink of developing the Missis- 
sii)pi but w'ilh insufficient capital and how the future Controller-General 
had outlnd him. The destruction of public confidence in the system leading 
to its collapse he attributed to two factors: the repeal of the edict of May 
21, which lie was known to have sponsored a few days before, and the 
posting of a bodyguard to protect his house and person. How could 
people have any further confidence in the system after he had been 
disgraced in this manner? Indeed for some days he feared the worst and 
thought he might lose liis head. He remembered what a perfectly appalling 
state of mind ihc Regent had been in when he next saw him at Court. 
Orleans had expected Iiim to perform miracles at this crisis. It was too 
much. Tlic climax was wlicn lie saw Orleans surrounded by all his enemies 
and heard him say: 'Qu’ori me lalsse seal avec Monsieur LawF That was 
the end. 

Recollecting that he himself held office in a provincial Parliament, 
Montesquieu asked his host why he had not aUempled to win over the 
members of the Paris body to his side by means of bribes as the English 
Prime Minister had done with the House of Cotnmons. 'They may not be 
so smart in Paris’, replied Law, 'but they’re much less corruptible.’ From 
world prices and supplies of gold, on which the financier talked with his 
customary knowledge, the conversation drifted to general topics and per- 
sonalities. One saying in particular of Law’s Montesquieu remembered 
long afterwards. They were discussing the great stock of genius lost to 
the world in tlie countless throng of humanity such as the merchant clas- 
ses. They are dead’, said Law, ‘only they wont lie down’, 

* Letter CXLII. See also Letters CXXXVIII and CXLVI. 
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On the whole Montesquieu did not take to the Scotsman, and he had no 
reason to revise the feelings which he had expressed in the Persian Letters, 
‘He is a captious man who must argue’, he wrote afterwards, ‘and the whole 
force of whose arguments is to attempt to turn your reply against you, by 
finding some objection in it.’ At the same time Montesquieu was bound 
to admit that Law was more enamoured of his ideas than of his money. If 
his financial resources were now depleted, his brain was as fertile as ever. 
'He was still the same man, with small means but playing high and boldly, 
his mind occupied with projects, his head filled with calculations.’ 

Not long after President de Montesquieu’s departure from Venice Law 
received two pieces of news from France which disturbed him greatly. 
First, all the contents and furnishings of the bank were sold up; secondly, 
the grand ceiling,. which had been decorated by Pellegrini but had never 
been paid for, suddenly collapsed in a cloud of dust. Law, who like many 
gamblers was inclined to be superstitious, regarded these incidents as 
extremely bad omens. In fact, they gave him the unmistakable impression 
that his own end was not far off. 'The material witnesses of my work have 
been destroyed’, he said to an acquaintance. T have a strong feeling that 
my own existence is about to disintegrate with them.’ 


4 

The following winter in Venice was unusually damp and enervating, and 
Law’s mood of depression increased as the Carnival approached its close. 
Colonel Burges had now returned to his old post of English Resident, and 
he tried in vain to cheer up the hypochondriac. They would often lour the 
canals and lagoons together by gondola. One evening after dinner during 
the last w^eek of Carnival — the actual date was February 25, 1729 — the 
two men went out for half an hour on the Grand Canal. As their gondola 
passed under the Rialto Bridge, Law suddenly complained of feeling 
cold and his companion noticed that he was shivering. They returned im- 
mediately to Law’s lodgings in the Piazza di San Marco, and the sick 
man was put to bed. His usual doctor, who appeared in due course, did 
not think there was any cause for alarm, and contented himself with 
bleeding the patient. He thought he had a slight fever. But the doctor was 
mistaken. Four days later an abscess appeared on one of the patient’s 
lungs, and it was clear that he had pneumonia. Eminent physicians called 
in from the medical faculty in Padua declared there was no hope. ‘They 
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give me fifteen days to live’, Law told the French consul who called to 
see him, ‘and I shall never find the time so long.’ 

The faithful Burges also appeared in the sick-room and sent an account 
of the patient’s malady to Whitehall. 'He was first taken with a shivering 
cold fit which lasted him five or six hours’, Burges wrote on March 4, 
'and that was succeeded by a violent hot one which has never intermitted 
but has continued upon him ever since. I saw him for the last time the day 
before yesterday. He was then very sensible of the danger he was in and, 
as he told me, very desirous to die, believing his death would be of greater 
service to his family at this juncture than any other, because the Cardinal ^ 
has just now appointed three or four gentlemen to examine and state his 
accounts, and he thinks they will be more inclined to do him justice in 
France when they shall know how poor he dies and that he has nothing 
in any part of the world but in that country and in the King’s hand. He 
has ordered his son, who is here with him, to go to France immediately 
after his deatli to throw himself at the King’s feet and endeavour to move 
His Majesty’s compassion and justice, for upon them must he rely for 
his future subsistence.’ 

Another caller was the French ambassador, Count Languet de Gergy. He 
began by telling the invalid that he sliould perform some act to show that 
he adhered to the Catholic faith, since the public thought that he Iiad 
‘relapsed into the anglican creed which he had abjured in France’. Law 
appeared somewhat embarassed at this remark and murmured something 
about having been accredited by King George I to the Venetian repu- 
blic, that he had the letters of credence in his pocket but that he had 
never presented them." The ambassador then promised to get the papal 
nuncio to send a priest who might receive his confession. Count de Gergy 
then went on to advise Law to make his will, if he liad not already done 
so. To this llie sick man replied that there was no point in his executing 
such a document since everything he possessed was in France and had 
been seized by his creditors. The ambassador, in his own words, rejoined 
that 'a will executed in due form was always an authenticated proof of 
the faith in which one died, and- it was only in that sense that I spoke to 
him.’ Law thereupon agreed to send for a notary. 'The result of the varied 

^ The septuagenarian Cardinal Andre Fleury who in 1726 had succeeded the Duke 
of Bourbon as Prime Minister of France. His administration was thrifty and states- 
manlike. 

“The presentation of the letters and his acceptance as an accredited diplomatic re- 
presentative of Great Britain, had this taken place, must necessarily have involved 
Law in a further act of apostasy, since he could not legally have discharged his 
official functions while remaining a Catholic. 
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conversation I had on this occasion with a man who saw death at the 
loot of his bed’, wrote the ambassador to the Quai d’Orsay on March 5, 
lias served to persuade me that M. Law has no other means than those 
which were seized by his creditors in France, that he has nothing elsd, not 
even in England, and that he was only able to subsist here by gaming on 
the considerable scale that he indulged in/ 

The ambassador lost no time in getting hold of the Jesuit priest. Father 
Origo, whom the nuncio had recommended, and immediately conducted 
him to the sick-room. The Jesuit received Law’s confession. The same day 
the mmcio also called to comfort him, while the local parish priest ad- 
ministered the sacrament and extreme unction. Since that time, noted the 
stoutly Protestant Burges, 'he has never been without three Jesuits with 
him who probably will not leave him till he dies.’ 

When the notaiy likewise arrived he took down the dying man’s testa- 
ment from his lips. Its contents are not known, since Law was dissatisfied 
with this form of disposition and shortly afterwards determined to change 
it. The will was accordingly recovered from the notary and in its place 
substituted a donatio mortis caiisa^ a bequest known to both Roman and 
English law by which a gift of property is made in contemplation of 
death and intended to take complete effect only if the donor dies of the 
illness from which he is suffering at the time. This deed of gift, drawn up 
partly in Italian and partly in Latin, was dated March 19, 1729, 'from the 
residence of the most excellent John Law on St. Mark’s Square in the 
parish of San Gemigniano’. In it the donor bequathed all his possessions 
to Catherine who was described not as Madame Law but as ‘Milady 
Cattarina Knowel sister of the Earl of Banbury, the said lady residing 
at present in Paris in her house situated in the Place Louis-le-Grand.’ ^ 
This circumstance appeared sufficiently curious for the notary to ask the 
French consul, who was also present, why his client, whom he understood 
to be married, should execute a deed in favour of a woman whom he did 
not describe as his wife. M, le Blond replied simply that ‘the slate of his 
affairs required it so.’ 

Next day the doctors attending him suggested that the inflammation of 
the lungs, against whose poisonous effects he had now been struggling for 
nearly a month, might be relieved through the application of leeches. The 
patient refused and asked for an emetic, as he had previously derived 
benefit from this remedy. He took the emetic during the night and suddenly 

^ This shows that Law cannot have realized that Catherine and llieir daughter were no 
longer living in his former Paris house. 
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became worse. Towards dawn of March 21 he lost consciousness, and 
a few hours later his breathing became shorter and gradually ceased 
altogether. Father Origo, M. le Blond and young John were with him at 
die end. Tie died with great calmness and constancy/ wrote Burges, ^and 
is spoke of here with much esteem.’ A solemn requiem mass was said for 
the repose of his soul by the papal nuncio in the church of San Gemigni- 
ano, and his remains were then laid to rest within the same walls. Another 
month, and he would have completed his fifty-nintli year. 

All the property the once rich and famous Controller-General left at 
his death was several thousand livres which he had won at the tables, a 
lew pictures he had bought with his winnings, and the diamond ring of 
inferior water which he used to pledge when luck went against him in the 
Ridotto. Apart from these trifles, he told Father Origo in his last conscious 
moments, he possessed nothing outside France. He added, as Count de 
Gergy later informed King Louis XV, that Tor the rest he had nothing 
with which to reproach himself touching Your Majesty’s finances 
throughout the whole period that he had their administration in his 
hands.’ 

Three months later Catherine and her two cliildren in Paris heard the 
news for which the financier had waited so long and in vain. The French 
Council decreed that he owed nothing cither to His Catholic Majesty or 
to the Company of the Indies. 


5 

The day following Law’s death Count de Gergy called to offer his con- 
dolences to young John, at the same time offering him the hospitality of 
his ov/n roof on the pretext that he might wish To get away from the place 
where his father had departed his life'. But there was more in this offer 
than met the eye. The cunning ambassador was anxious to ascertain the 
contents of the last testament \^hich rumour had it that the financier had 
executed. He was surj)rised that neither young John nor Le Blond, who 
had kept constant vigil at Law’s bedside and were both in the house when 
he called, should have said anything about such a document. He accord- 
ingly took advantage of the son’s being out of the way to get hold of the 
original, and have a copy made, which he promptly despatched to the 
Quai d’Orsay. The ambassador concluded that young John’s reluctance 
to disclose the deed was due to his desire to conceal the fact that his 
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parents were never married. ^ The same evening the ambassador spoke to 
Le Blond about the other papers he understood were in the dead man’s 
possession and which must be of undoubted interest to the French autho- 
rities in Paris. But if he hoped to discover the secret of the system from 
this source, he was disappointed. 

Next morning young John brought the ambassador a box containing, 
as he said, all his father’s papers on his affairs in France. The ambas- 
sador eagerly seized upon the contents but found no memoirs or secrets. 
There were three quarto size letter books, containing copies of all La^v’s 
letters to the Regent and his other French correspondence bet^s^ecn Decem- 
ber, 1720, when he left France, and September, 1726, when he was in 
Munich and about to set off for his last sojourn in Venice. There was 
also a number of bundles of miscellaneous letters to various French friends 
like De Lassaye, the whole making tliirleen packets which the ambassador 
proceeded to seal up and despatch to the Quai d’Orsay. Unfortunately 
M. Chaucelin, the Foreign Minister, insisted on regarding the collection 
as his private property when he vacated his office some years later, since 
he removed all the items with him. As a result almost the entire collection 
must now be regarded as lost with the exception of one of the quarto letter 
books which somehow found its way into a public library in Aix-en-Pro- 
vencc. " 

The papers of interest to the English Government were handed over 
to Colonel Burges. They were not many — a handful of letters which was 
all that Walpole and Townshend had deigned to send him, and the cred- 
entials never presented to tlie Doge. The remaining scant possessions 
young John gathered together and took off with him to Paris. They in- 
cluded for the most part the few pictures which Law had collected in the 
last years of his life, among them a Correggio entitled 'Jupiter and lo’ 
and a study of a naval battle between the English and Dutch fleets in 1665 
by W. Van de Velde, said to have been commissioned by Samuel Pepys, 

^ De Gergy wrote to Chauvelin, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, on March 26, 
1729: ‘Since I wished to be informed surreptitiously concerning the testament which 
everyone said the deceased had made, there fell into my hands a copy (which I take 
the liberty of sending you) of a deed of gift executed on the 19tli of this month, of all 
M. Law possessed in favour of her who passes as his wife although, as you will see, 
he does not describe her as such in this deed.’ See Archives des ajjalres etrangeres 
(Venise, 183) quoted by Boislisle in the appendix to Vol. XXXVIII of his edition of 
tire Memoires de Saint-Simon, at p. 410; also Armand Baschet, Histoire du Depot des 
Archives Etrangeres, pp. 204-209, Paris, 1875. 

” This portion of the collection consists of 164 letters written by Law to Orleans, Las- 
saye, Bourbon and other correspondents in France between December, 1720, and 
May, 1722. It is preserved in tlie Bibliothequc Mejanes (MS. 335), Aix-en-Provence. 
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lormevly belonging lo Ro})ert Harley, Earl of Oxford, from whom 
Law had acquired it. ^ Another picture which young John inherited was 
llio portrait of his father done in happier days by Rosalba. This work 
subsc<juenlly passed into the hands of Horace Walpole, who for many years 
displayed it prominently in his famous picture gallery at Strawberry Hill 
but always refused lo let it be moved for copying, "being in crayons by 
Rosalba under glass and any shaking being very prejudicial to crayons.’ 
At the Walpole sale in 1042 it was knocked down to ’ — Brown, Esq., Pall 
Mali’ for 15 guineas, after wliicli it unfortunately disappeared from view 
and knowledge. 

Arrived in Paris young John saw his mother and sister for the first time 
for more than eight years, and showed them the deed of gift. But when 
he approached llie authorities willi the document, he could obtain no 
satisfaction. Grounds were advanced lo impugn the deed’s validity and it 
was declared inadmissible. Neither young John nor Mary Catherine could 
now legally inherit under their father’s intestacy, since they had both been 
born out of wedlo(‘.k. Nor for that mailer could William Law since he was 
not naturalized. Eventually, after protracted negotiations, William’s two 
infant sons were, in 1735, by virtue of their birth as French citizens, 
jointly declared the legal heirs lo ihcir uncle’s estate in France. Meanwhile 
young Jolin, who had left Paris in disgust, had succeeded in obtaining 
a commission in an Austrian regiment of dragoons serving in the Nether- 
lands. While on garrison duly at Maastricht early in 1734 he suddenly 
caught small-pox and died. He was unmarried and about thirty-one years 
old at the lime of his death. 

Numerous private creditors still remained to be satisfied but, since 
the financier’s estate was relieved of any further liability to the govern- 
ment, Catlierinc and her daughter were at last allowed to leave the coun- 
try. They settled in Belgium so as to be near young John, first in Brussels 
and later at Lhrcchl. Voltaire, who visited her there, liked to recall how he 
had once seen Law’s "widow’ in Brussels "so humbled as she had once 
been proud and exultant in Paris.’ That she was in straitened circum- 
stances lliere seems tio doubt, as about this time she sold the late finan- 
cier’s small picture collection which she presumably acquired after her 
son’s death. She then moved to Liege where she seems to have been cared 

^ At an auolion of some of flaw’s possessions, which took place in Christie’s sale-rooms 
in London in 1782, the Corrcgffio fetched 39 guineas and the Van der Velde 73 
guineas. According lo Basclici (lILstoire dii Depot des Archives Etrangeres at p. 
207) the whole of the small picture collection had previously been sent to Holland 
in 1735 where it was dispersed among private buyers. 
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for by a commxxaity of Benedictine nuns. Mary Catherine had now left her 
to marry her cousin Lord Wallingford and live in London. However, her 
mother was not entirely alone, for she had the companionship of the 
widowed Lady Peterborough and one-time actress who had come to find 
consolation in the Convent of the Holy Sepulchre after, her husband had 
died on board his yacht 'of a Flux by eating Grapes.’ In 1747 Catherine 
herself died and was buried in a cemetery in Liege. On this last occasion 
it was agreed that she should be called ‘Madame Law’. Three years later 
her nephew and son-in-law Wallingford unexpectedly followed her to the 
grave (a strange attack of cramp finished him off), but the widowed 
Mary Catherine lived on for half a century longer, a gracious if ageing 
figure in the London of Horace Walpole and Doctor Johnson. (Mrs. 
Delaney found her 'civil and good natured’.) As she had no children, her 
death in her elegant house in Park Street in 1790 removed the last direct 
descendant of the financier. 

There were still William’s children. It took fifteen years from the time 
they were declared their uncle’s heirs until a final compromise was reached 
with all the private creditors. By this time William Law was dying — in 
1752 he was laid beside the body of his father in the chapel of the Scots 
College in Paris — and his two boys were getting on in the service of the 
French East India Compiiny which they had entered througli the patron- 
age of the Duchess of Bourbon. Jean, the elder, became a general and 
governor of Pondicherry, while his son, Jacques Alexandre Bernard, rose 
to he both a marshal and a peer of France during the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic era. To the latter it fell as military governor of Venice and 
Count de Lauriston to re-inter the remains of his celebrated grand-uncle 
when the Church of San Gemigniano was pulled down in 1808. He ar- 
ranged for Law’s bones to be moved to the nearby Church of San Moise 
where they now rest just inside the entrance to the west door. The inscrip- 
tion which Count de Lauriston had cut in the stone floor recorded m brief 
but appropriate Latin terminology the achievements of his ancestor and 
the reasons for the transfer of his remains. ^ It is perhaps worthy of note 
that these remains should finally have been laid to rest within a few paces 
of the adjacent building, the once famous Ridotlo, so familiar to the 'pro- 
jector’ hut long since closed down with the prohibition of public gaming 
in the latter part of the preceding century. 

^Honori et memoriae Joannis Law Edinburgensis, regii Galliarum aesarii j^racfecli 
clarissimi, a MDCCXIX aet. LVIII defuncti gentilis. Sui cincres ex aede D. Geminiani 
diruta hue transferri curavit Alexander Law Lauriston, Napoleoni maxinio adjulor 
in castris, praefeclus legionis, gubernator VencLiarura a MDCCCVIIT. 
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A few years later the last link connecting the French side of the family 
with Britain was broken. The only member capable of inheriting the 
Scotch property by reason of his not being a Catholic was Coimt de 
Lauriston’s younger brother, Francis John William Law. This individual, 
who was served heir of Lauriston in the same year as his ancestor’s 
remains were transferred to San Moise, succeeded in breaking the entail, 
and in 1825 he sold the whole of the property to an Edinburgh banker 
named Thomas Allan. Tims Lauriston acquired a new laird, after having 
been in the possession of the Law family for upwards of a century and a 
half. * Long before this, however, the place had fallen into decay, due 
partly to the absenteeism of successive lairds and pardy to an expensive 
and protracted Chancery suit for possession instituted by another branch 
of the family which exhausted the rents for many years. “ The Scottish 
judge Lord Cockburn remembered the bleak aspect of the castle when he 
was a boy towards the end of the eighteenth century. ^Lauriston, since I 
knew it,’ he wrote, 'was a bare solitary keep, fenced from tlie farmer’s 
cattle by a crumbling Galloway dyke, with scarcely a single comrade tree, 
and staring on the Firth as if it had been looking out for the reappearance 
of the South Sea schemer who was once its master.’ 


6 

For the realization of the hope, which he expressed on leaving France 
in 1720, that posterity would do him justice, John Law had to wait a 
long time. With the solitary exception of the relatively unknown Dutot 


’ The estate frequently changed iiands in the 19ih century. Its last private owner, 
Mr. W. R. Reid, who died in 1919, bequeathed the castle and grounds to the City of 
Edinburgh. The castle is now a museum. A lull and scholarly account of Lauriston 
has been written by its present curator, Mr. John A. Fairley, Lauriston Castle: The 
Estate and Its Owners (Edinburgh and London, 1925} to which, as to its author 
personally, 1 am greatly indebted. 

“The financier John had a younger brother Andrew (b. 1673) who should have been 
next in succession, thus coming before William (b. 1675). But for some reason 
Andrew had incurred his mother’s displeasure with the consequence that he was 
excluded from the entail which she executed in 1703 (see above p. 46.) Andrew’s 
daughter married a Scottish lawyer named Brebner. They had in turn three daugh- 
ters Lilias, Law and Berthia Brebner, who claimed to be William Law’s heirs on his 
death in 1752 as against his elder son Jean, governor of Pondicherry, who was not 
*of the reformed religion’. The suit of Brebners v. Laws dragged on for eight years 
in the Edinburgh Court of Session, with the apparent result that Jean continued 
to hold the estate, although he never entered into possession. The estate was managed 
by a series of factors until Jean’s sixth son, Francis John Wiliam Law, established 
his ownership in 1808. 
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and Melon, both of whom had worked in the bank as cashiers, all Law’s 
contemporaries in France, whether economists, politicians or journalists, 
united in their writings to condemn the ‘system’ and its author. Politicians 
like Voltaire and Montesquieu, journalists like Saint-Simon, Duclos, 
Marais and Barbier, and economists like du Hautchamp, Forboniiais and 
Paris- Dll verney^ all succeeded in sounding the same hostile note in their 
publications. Across the Channel he was only spoken of as a disreputable 
'scdiemer’ and 'projector’ who had brought untold ruin and misery upon 
countless French men and women. Apart from the spurious attribution of 
an economic work to his pen in 1751, his name was not seen on any title 
page in his native islands until nearly a century after his death. The 
general feeling was summed up by Horace Walpole: ‘Law was a very 
extraordinary man’, wrote this great observer in 1783, ‘but not at all an 
estimable one.’ 

In France the outbreak of the Revolution, of which in a sense he had 
been a precursor, and the issue of paper money based on landed security 
(assignats), led to a revival of public interest in the Scotsman and his 
works. In 1790 a Frenchman named de Sen overt brought out ivlial pur- 
ported to be a collected edition of Law’s writings. A year later this pu- 
blication encouraged the Scottish antiquarian John Philip Wood to pro- 
duce a biographical sketch which he expanded into a more lengthy work 
in 1824. But the learned editor of Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, 
.although he included a number of interesting genealogical and personal 
details in his book, made no attempt to examine the 'system’ objectively 
or even to analyse his subject’s character in the light of his career. ^ Apart 
from two or three scattered essays ‘ and a well-meant but largely imagina- 
tive effort of fiction on the part of the novelist Harrison Ainsworth, ^ only 
one serious work exclusively devoted to Law has been published during 
the past 120 years by a native author in the country of Law’s origin, and 
that is so little known that the British Museum does not possess a copy. 
It has been left almost entirely to foreign historians and economists to 
justify the achievements of the remarkable Scotsman. First and foremost 
there is the socialist Louis Blanc who was the first writer to give a sym- 
pathetic and at the same time graphic interpretation of the man and his 
v/ork. And it is not altogether surprising that the initial volume of his 

JJ. P. Wood. Memoirs of the Life of John Law of Lauriston. Edinburgh, 1824. 

" Notably by Charles Mackay, J. S. Nicholson and R, H. Motiram. For particulars 
see Bibliography below. 

® W, Harrison Ainsworth. John Law, the Projector. London, 1864. 

‘*^A.W. Wiston-Glynn. John Law of Lauriston. Edinburgh, 1908. 
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history of the French Revolution, in which Louis Blanc set out to do this 
in 1847, should never have found an English translator. ^ 

Other international authorities have added in different ways to our 
knowledge of John Law — in particular, Emile Levasseur (1854), Andrew 
McFarland Davis (1887), Fritz Karl Mann (1919—1913), and Paul 
Harsin (1933) — but none of these has attempted to alter the judgment 
of the great socialist writer formed a century ago. Blanc rightly regarded 
Law as a collectivist pioneer and his system as a powerful instrument of 
social change. ‘What especially struck Law’, he wrote, 'and what his 
generous soul revolted against was the tyranny exercised by certain 
owners of dead riches over the people, who constitute the living riches 
of the nation. The deliverance of the people w^as his aim and credit his 
means.’ Law steadfastly believed that the more widely these 'dead riches’ 
whether in the form of land, houses, goods or money were divided up and 
distributed throughout the population, in reality the more powerful and 
truly prosperous the State would be. He tried hard and he was absolutely 
honest, but he was constantly handicapped by two factors which gradually 
undermined and eventually ruined his 'system’. First he was always having 
to work against time; secondly, the greedy and reactionary elements of 
a dissolute court combined against him. 

Neither by tradition nor by education nor by legislation was the French 
people properly prepared for the gigantic credit experiment which Law 
launched upon the country. He moved too quickly for popular under- 
standing and with characteristic impatience neglected to explain all the 
steps in his programme as he should have done. That he subsequently 
realized this limitation there is no doubt, 'If I had the work to do over 
again,’ he wrote from exile in 1723, T would proceed more slowly but 
more surely and I would not expose the country to the dangers which 
must necessarily accompany the sudden disturbance of generally accepted 
financial practice.’ 

His plans for the overseas development of trade and industry were am- 
bitious and patriotic. Unfortunately the speculation, which he quite wisely 
promoted in the early stages of the Mississippi scheme in order to attract 
public attention, developed into a fever for which he cannot fairly be held 
responsible. No more justly can he be saddled with the exclusive blame 
for the colossal inflation which marked the final months of his residence 
in France. The final blow to the 'system’ was struck, not by the decree of 

^ Louis Blanc. Histoire de la Revolution Frcmcaisc, VoL. I. Paris; 184«7, see partic- 
ularly pp. 271-328. 
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May 21 devaluing both notes and shares (as has often been supposed), 
but by its revocation less than a week later at the instigation of the 
actionary elements at Court. These elements of disaster may be found in 
the policy of Archbishop Dubois, the greed of the nobility and the extra- 
vagance of the Regent and his mistresses, 

‘Do not forget’. Law once said towards the end of his life, 'that the 
introduction of credit has brought about more changes among the powers 
.of Europe than the discovery of the Indies, that it is the duty of the State 
to provide the people with this commodity, and that the people’s need of 
it is so complete that they must always return to it in spite of themselves 
and any distrust for it they may have.’ Distorted and perverted as the 
‘system’ became by events which its founder could not control, John Law 
unfortunately did not live to witness the ultimate results for which his 
peculiar genius had hoped and striven, Nevertlieless by his achievements 
and ideas he did contribute in a vital and distinctive manner to the history 
of the French people. By his marvellous device of credit he opened the 
road to commercial and industrial expansion, by his ameliorative legis- 
latio in tlie sphere of taxation he attacked vested interest and alleviated 
the heaviest popular burden, and by his impetus to speculation he pro- 
moted a redistribution of wealth which in, its long-term effects, whatever 
personal hardships may have been caused at tlie time, could not he other- 
wise than beneficial to France. In short Law and his ‘system’ helped not 
a little to fan the breeze, barely perceptible when he came to France but 
beginning to blow when he left it — a breeze which increased in force 
with the years until, as a powerful revolutionary gale towards the cen- 
tury’s close, it swept away priests and kings and nobles into the unwanted 
limbo of an ancient and outworn order of things. 
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A. MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 

Thanks largely to the recent researches of MM. Mann, Prato, Harsin, 
de Boislisle and Daridan, there is little MS. material of any importance 
in the Continent relating to John Law and his ‘system’ as yet unpublished. 
Such material as exists has been described by Professor Harsin in his in- 
troduction to his edition of Law’s writings. It is distributed mainly among 
die following repositories: Paris — Bihliotheque Rationale, Archives 
Nationales, Archives dix Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres^ Bihliotheque 
d V Arsenal; Aix-n-Provence — Bihliotheque Mejanes; Nantes — Biblio- 
theque Municipale; Brussels — Bihliotheque Roy ale; Turin — State 
Archives. The lengthy correspondence concerning the liquidation of Law’s 
affairs after his departure from France is preserved in the Archives 
Nationales in Paris. 

The disappearance of the greater part of Law’s papers, which were des- 
patched to Paris from Venice at the time of his death, has been described in 
the text (see above p. 190) . Further details are given by A. Baschet, Histoire 
du Depot des Archives Etrangeres, pp. 204-209, Besides the portion of 
this collection now preserved in the Bihliotheque Mejanus, Aix-en-Provence, 
some other letters have reappeared in private collections, e.g. the 
important letter from Law to the Duke of Orleans dated March 1, 1721, 
quoted above p. 155, originally used with other lost material by P.E. 
Lemontey in writing his Histoire de la Regence (1832) and now in the 
possession of Major J. G. Morrison. See, on this and other letters, Histor- 
ical Manuscript Commission, 9th Report, Appendix, at p. 475, and Catalo- 
gue of Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents formed 
by Alfred Morrison, Vol. Ill, pp. 106-109. (Privately printed, 1888.) 

The principal English source is the Public Record Office in London. 
Law’s letters to Lord Townshend while on special mission to the Elector 
of Bavaria in 1725 and 1726 are in S.P. 81/91. Correspondence of Colonel 
Elizeus Burges, English Resident in Venice, relating to LaW is in S.P. 
99/63. Such letters of Lord Stair, British Ambassador in Paris, as have 
not been published either in the Hardwicke State Papers (1778) or in 
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J. Murray Graham’s Annals and Correspondence of the Viscount and the 
first and second Earls of Stair (1875) are in S.P. 78/160-167. A lew 
other letters are in the British Museum Add. MSS. 22, 521 and 22, 628, 
and Stowe MSS. 251. 

A copy of J. P, Wood’s Memoirs of the Life of John Law of Lauriston 
(Edinburgh, 1824) with interesting MS annotations and additions in the 
author’s handwriting is in the possession of the author’s great-grand- 
daughter. Dr. Marguerite Wood, in Edinburgh. 


B. PUBLISHED SOURCES 

A most comprehensive list of printed materials (to 1933), which it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate here, has been given by Professor Paul Harsin 
at the end of his monograph, 'Le Banque et le SysLeme de Law’, in J.G. 
Van Dillen’s History of the Principal Public Banks, The Hague, 1934^ 
The reader is also referred to the bibliography in The Cambridge Modern 
History, Vol. VI, Cambridge, 1909. 

The most important biography recently published (since 1933) is by 
Jean Daridan, John Law, Pere de VInflation, Paris, 1938, This work, 
which covers the financier’s life after 1720, is based on unpublished ma- 
terial in French and British archives. The best recent study of Law’s 
‘system’ and economic ideas is to be found in Charles Rist, Histoire des 
Doctrines Relatives an Credit et d la Monnaie, Paris, 1938. (English trans- 
lation: History of Monetary and Credit Theory from John Law to the 
Present Day, London, 1940.) See also an article by Earl J. Hamilton, 
‘Prices and Wages at Paris under John Law’s System’ in The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. LI, Boston, Mass., 1937. 

The principal authority on Law’s life and work is the financier’s own 
writings. Few of these were published during his lifetime — only his 
celebrated Money and Trade Considered, EJinburgli, 1705, and several 
letters which he wrote to the Mercure de France in 1720 in support of his 
policy as Controller-General of Finances (subsequently republished in 
English under the title The Present State of the French Revenues 
and Trade and of the Controversy betwixt the Parliament of Paris and 
Mr. Law, London, 1720). The work of disinterring Law’s literary remains 
•was begun by General E. de Senovert with his first edition of the Oeuvres 
de Jean Law, Paris, 1790; continued by Eugene Daire in his Econotnistes 
Financieres du XV III e Siecle, Paris, 1843, by F.K. Mann in a scries of 
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articles contributed to the Revue cTHistoire des Doctrines Economiques^ 
Paris, 1910, Revue d^Histoire Economique et Sociale, Paris, 1913, and 
Jahrbuch fur Gesetszgebung V erwaltung und Volksioirtschaft^ Leipzig, 
1913, and bj G. Prato in Memorie della Reale Academia della Scienze di 
Torino, Vol. LXIV, Series II, Turin, 1914; and completed by Paul Harsin 
in his monumental John Law, Oeuvres Completes, 3 vols., Paris, 1934. 
Besides a number of new letters, Professor Harsin has discovered thirty- 
nine of Law’s compositions, of which unquestionably the most important 
is the financier’s so-called memoirs, in reality the account which he wrote 
from exile of his administration in France, Histoire des Finances pendant 
la Regence, completed in 1726 and long considered lost. 

Law’s official activities have been described, often with scant im- 
partiality, by various contemporary French economists in their writings. 
These are Marmont du Hautchamp, Histoire du Sjsteme des Finances sous 
la Minorite de Louis XV, pendant les Annies 1719 et 1720, 6 vols., The 
Hague, 1739; Dulot, Reflexions Politiques sur les Finances et le Com- 
merce, The Hague, 1738; S.F. Melon, Essai Politique sur le Commerce, 
1734; V.D. de Forbonnais, Recherches et Considerations sur les Finances 
de la France, 6 vols., Basle, 1758; and Paris-Duverney, Examen, 2 vols,. 
The Hague, 1740. The financial decrees of the Regency Council, many of 
which were drafted by I/aw, are contained in Vols. V and VI of du Haut- 
champ’s work. 

The chief secondary authority on the 'system’ is the scholarly work by 
E. Levasseur, Recherches Historiques sur le Systeme de Law, Paris, 1854. 
Besides recounting the 'system’ ’s history in detail, Levasseur summarizes 
and assesses the economic writings of Law’s contemporaries. An informa- 
tive and recent account of Law’s economic ideas and their application is 
by Reinhard Rohrbach, Die Geld- und Kredittheoretischen Anschauungen 
John Laws, Berlin, 1927. The best work on the 'system’ in English is by an 
American economist, A. McFarlane Davis, An Historical Study of Law's 
System, Boston, Mass., 1887 (reprinted from The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. I, 1887). Other short but useful studies have been made 
by Charles Mackay in his Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions, 
Vol. I, London, 1852; by S. Alexi in his John Law und sein System, Ber- 
lin, 1885; by J. S. Nicholson in his Money and Monetary Problems, Lon- 
don, 1897; bij R. H. Mottram in his History of Financial Speculation, Lon- 
don, 1929; and by Peter Wilding in his Adventurers in the Eighteenth 
Century, London, 1937. 

Short biographies have been written in French by P.A. Cochut (1853), 
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A. Thiers (1858) and Georges Oudard (1927), and these are all available 
in English translations. Law’s only English biographers proper are J. P. 
Wood (1824) and A. W. Wiston-Glynn (1908), but biographies in the 
form of fiction have been written by Harrison Ainsworth, John Law, the 
Projector, London, 1864, and by Michael Harrison, Gambler's Glory, 
London, 1940. None of these is satisfactory, although Wood’s book has 
considerable genealogical interest and Cochut lias collected most of the 
contemporary anecdotes. The two short anonymous sketches which ap- 
peared during Law’s lifetime, The Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
the Great Mr. Ldw, London, 1721, and Het Leven en Caracter van den Heer 
Jan Law, Amsterdam, 1722, must be regarded with caution. An exhaustive 
account of the history of Law’s family and Lauriston, based largely on 
original Scottish sources, has been given by John A. Fairley in his Laa- 
riston Castle; The Estate and its Owners, Edinburgh and London, 1925, 

The period is rich in memoirs and journals of contemporary French- 
men, who had an opportunity of observing Law and the operation of the 
Mississippi scheme at close quarters. The principal works in this category 
are by Barbier, Buvat, D’Argenson, Dangeau, Duclos, Marais, Narbonne, 
Noailles, Villars, and Saint-Simon. Of these the most valuable is the 
Memoires de Saint-Simon in the erudite edition by A.M. de Boislisle, Vols* 
XXX to XXXVIII, Paris, 1919-1926. Most informative of the private 
correspondents of the period is Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans 
.(‘Madame’), whose letters have appeared in numerous editions both in 
French and English. 

French historians of the Regency have naturally included accounts of 
Law and the ‘system’ in dieir works. The chief are Voltaire, Millot, Mas- 
sillon, Lemontey, Louis Blanc, Martin, Michelet, and Leclercq. Best of 
these is Dom H, Leclercq, Histoire de la Regence, 3 vols., Paris, 1921. 
P,E. Lemontey’s Histoire de Id Regence et de la Minorite de Louis XV, 2 
vols., Paris, 1832, is important in that it is based in part on materials 
which are now lost. Louis Blanc’s account in his Histoire de la Revolution 
Frangaise, Vol. 1, Paris, 1847, is extremely interesting, but the author may 
have been led by his own peculiar political and economic views to 
overstress Law’s popular sympathies. The best history in English is by 
J. B. Perkins, France under the Regency, London, 1892. 

Interesting iconograhpies of the Mississippi scheme and its promoter 
will be found in the anonymous Het groote Tafereel der Dwashied, Am- 
sterdam, 1720, and in Benjamin Betts’s Descriptive List of the Medals 
relating to John Law and the Mississippi Scheme, Boston, Mass., 1907* 
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